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Abraham  Lincoln's 

Cabinet 


Excerpts  from  newspapers  and  other 

sources 


From  the  files  of  the 
Lincoln  Financial  Foundation  Collection 


'y/,Mx3^,o'< 


.     aiikceUetneaua  ll«iut».'     i 

An  noMon,Di;(jLiNi.ii. — Mv-  (jIhwIm,  ttu'ough 

a  fiicod,  lormally '  tcnderbd    Son.  Wra.  'A. 

Graham,  of  North  Carolina,  a  place  ia  hU  cali- 

aet.     Mr.  Graham  sends  a  latter  declining,  and 

'  sayiug  thdt  bis  tdking  tbd  i>laue  will  not  restoro 

I  geatt^  ^4  ttjo  country,,       ,     ^;i       ..        , 


THUiCSDAY  MORNIJSG,,  ^-^p'^ 


nir.  JLiqtcola'ai  Cabinet. 

iSiniun  Cameruu  l^as  b<:eu  leudcred,  and  h»j  accepted, 
a  poai  111  the  new  Cubmet.  Tue  teller  of  Mr.  l.iiicoln 
mukiug  the  leiuier,  has  beea  read  by  a  uumber  liere,  and 
there  u  not  a  shadow  oC  doabt  UiatlQea.  Caqieroii  will 
hold  the  Treasury  aealt  fVom  and  after  Ui«.4|]i  of  Jllarcb 
uexi—PKiladeipkia  Prut  CotTi$p«ndiM(.\      ,    :, 

The  telegraph  aunouncee  ibfct  >8ciQ«t9r 
Camuuon  has  declined  the  proposed  »p- 
poiutiaent.  The  N.  Y.  Tribune  gives  an 
ofl'eBsire  color  to  the  tiansaction  by  im- 
I  plying  that  Mr.  C.  w^as  rejected,  upon  re- 
consideration, by  the  President  elect.  It 
sayB: 

That  Mr  Camuroii  will  be  a  Mini'ilei  <>i  the  wcomiug 
President  i»  not  now  »o  cenain  We  feel  ouraelven  au- 
ihoriztdiii  staling  Uiat  smco  bis  letter  to  iliat  gentleman 
wa»  written.  Mr .  Ijncolii  kiu  received  tn/ormation  which 
has  materially  ulurtd  Ins  jiur/joie  with  regard  to  llio 
proposed  appoifiUuem  lor  Peuiisylvauia.  lie  now  deeiuii 
hiniKcK  al  liberty  to  reconsider  it. 

There  are  many  rumpr^  in  regard  to  the 
motive  that  has  prompted  the  change  of 
programme;  and  to  the  intrigues  by  and 
in  behalf  of  the  Pennsylvania  Senator,  and 
against  him. 

The  Journal  of  labt  night,  announces 
the  acceptance  by  Mr.  Skward  of  the  post 
of  Premier — Secretary  of  State — in  Mr. 
LijiCoJ.N's  Cabmet.  The  place  was  ten- 
dered him,  early  in  pecember,  and  bo  has 
kept  the  ofl'er  since  under  advisement,  and 
after  consulting  those  "on  whose  atlection 
and  judgment  he  is  accustomed  to  rely," 
has  concluded  to  accept  it.  This  will  open 

,  th«  vacancy  in  tbu  Senate  to    the   general 

l  competition  of  the  Republicans. 

We  do  not  look  upon  the  selection  of 
the  champion  of  the  Iligher  Law,  and  Ir- 
repressible Conllict  doctrine,    as    a    good 

I  omen  for  Mr.    Likcola 'a    administration. 

I  Ue  is  a  man  to  stir  up  contentions,  not  to 
compose  strife,  la  all  his  long  career, 
what  one  beneticeat  act,  one  practical 
measure  of  legislation  has  he  identified 
himself  with.''  His  record  is  not  a  barren 
one;  but  it  is  fruitful  only  of  harvests  of 
sedition  and  of  claims  and  sectional  ani- 
mosities, of  which  he  has  aawa.  bro&dcast 
the  seeds. 


Sr-EClfLATJOS  AS  Til   J^INOOLii'M    (JaBINKT. A 

(iis[iatcb  from  SpringlicUi,  111.,  (tin-'  hmue  nCMr. 
Lincoln,)  to  tlu'  NfW  Vork  Tiuifs,  nays  lliat 
.speculation  la  rite  among  pidmiui'ul  ptililicians 
most  intiuiattrwitli  the  J'rc.sidciil  c'lcct,  and  liiiji- 
[jostil  tlicicCoie  to  lie  uvll-inlbniicj  aslo  liis 
jiiobalilu  course.  The  eompusilion  of  lii.s  cabi- 
net is  IVeely  canvasNeii,  ami  tlio  lollowini;  are 
tlie  names  liio.st  iironiiuently  nicnlioni^cl  : 

ForSecretaiy  of  Slate.  Win.  il.  Suward,  ol 
jVew  Vork;  Simon  Cameron,  of  I'cnnsy  l\  aina; 
VV'ni.  C.  Kivcs,  ol'  Vnginia.  For  ^I'eielaiy  ol 
(he  Interim-,  .lohn  liell,  oT  Tenii^lH'''.  i''or 
S<'cretary  ofVVav,  ('a.ssius  M  .  ()l.iy,jat  Ivy.  For 
Fostma.ster  (Jcneial,  Scliuyler  (/ujiux,  of  fiid., 

(Jhandlei.  ot  Michiijan.     Fo^?Seerelary  of 

the  Xavy,  .lohn  Minor  jiolts,  i^i'svlrginia.  For 
Attorney  (ieueral.  Uenry^^W'inter  l)/ivi.s,  ol 
Maiylan.l.       |.^^.^)   .^uj>^,  ^.q 


A  report  comes  from  Wa-sliiiigtou,  to  tlic  eli'ect 
that  Geii.  Houston  will  be  tcudercJ  the  War  Depart- 
ment by  Mr.  Lincoln. 

The  rumor  of  Mr.  Macreaily's  return  to  the  stage 
is  renewed.  It  is  alao  stated  by  the  English  jour- 
luils  that  Macready's  young  wife  is  about  to  tread 
the  boards.  /  /  '  )  /  /,' , 
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S-oringfield,    111. 
NovemlDer  9tli,   1860 

U.    Sargent,   Ssq. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  have  duly  received  your  letter  of  the  4th  inst.       Will  you  please 
to  «rite  to  ^   by  return  n«il  and  give  Be  the  name  of  the  Republican  *om 
Judge  Cawpbell  suggested  for  Secretary  of  State? 

YoTors  truly, 

A.  Lincoln 


I  ^^^7 


Springfield,    Illinois,   DecernlDer  29,   1860 
Hnn.   William  CiiHen  Bryant. 

My  dear  Sir:     Yo-ors  of  the  25 th  is  duly  received.        The  "well-known  pol- 
itician"   to  whom  I  tmderstand  you  to  allude  did  write  me,   but  did  not  press 
upon  me  any  such- conrpromise  as  jroli  seem  to  suppose,    or,   in  fact,   any  com- 
promise at  all. 

As  to  the  matter  of   the   cabinet,   mentioned  by  you,   I  can  only  say  I   shall 

have  a  great  deal   of  trouble,    do   the  best  I  can.        I  promise  you  that  I   shall 

■unselfishly  try  to  deal  fairly  with  all  men  and  all  shades  of  opinion  among 

our  friends. 

Yours  very   trialy, 

A.   Lincoln, 


A  snail  weekly  pa^er,  called  the  Independent, 
pu"blished  at  least  a  month  hefore  the  ahove  slates  a.r)pepred 
in  ito  r>ontemporai?*i '^•' ,  made  one  of  the  "best  ^ess«»p  ''in  tlfe 
make  up  of  the  cahinet,  picking  three  of  the  six  prospects, 
J3  named.   Its  choices  were:  Seward,  ^laj,  Cameron,  ^'orhes , 
i'remont ,  and  Bates  or  three  out  of  six  nominees,   '■'■'he  selection 
of  the  President,  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  v^as  as  follows! 

Seward,  Secretary  of  State;  Chase,  Secretary  of  the  Treasurer; 
Wells,  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  Bates,  Attorney  General;  Mont- 
gomery Blair,  Postmaster  General;  Smith,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior;  G?imeron,  Secretary  of  War. 


The  Cincinnati  Gazette  selecfeed:Fessenden  of  Maine; 
Bates  of  Missouri;  Dayton  of  Nev/  Jersey;  Cameron  of  Pennsylvania; 
D^.vis  of  Maryland;  Clay  of  Kentucky  or  Carter  of  Ohio;  and  Colfax 
of  Indiana,  with  Snith  of  Indiana  and  Judd  of  Illinois  .as  alternates, 
It  emphasized  the  statement  that:  "Cj^ase  ^-Tould  not  he  a  memher." 
This  '/^as  a  little  hetter  -oercentage,  having  three  out  of  ten 
chosen. 


)lou.  \Vm.  H.  Sevvaid,  Secretary  of  State. 

Hon.  S  tlmon  V.  CbaMf,  Secretary  of  'treasury. 

Hon.  ..-liniuii  ('Minerou,  Secretary  of  War. 

1!  ).i.  Gidcou  Wells,  Hc^Pretary  Of  tUo  Navy. 

Uj'i.  MoHtgomury  Bl.iir,  Pocluiabter  General. 

j)<a.  Oalel)  U.  himitti,  Secretary  of  llio  lal.  riur. 

ll-a.  Ed\v:U-Ll.  BaUd,  AtlGiiiey  Ucuural. 

Tdo  votca  kvcre  ur..iuimous  for  all  except 
Dat.-s  aoJ  BUiir,  four  or  11  yc  votes  beiuircast 
^..'aiuat  i-aL-li  of  lu.;ot;  p,i:ullcmcu,  tUat  uiiLiiber 
objecting  to  tUfiii  because  they  were  lui willing 
llial  oiiy  oiic  iroiu  Slave  States  ehould  go  iulo 
the  C'r.biuct. 

A  large  crowd  as.-em'ilLd  aroiiud  llie  doors 
ai;.\.iuu3  to  litar  the  r<.-:iult  of  the  beuGioii. 


[From  our  Begolkr  ComepoMaat.] 

The  Lincoln   Cabinet— IHtaxTpointed    C<mgrettmm— 

jtppoiiilmtnte   to   office— Staommendatioiu—OJUae 

Broker*— ifo  husking  up— Armorial  bearingt  for 

Svuth  Casrolinctr—The  Day  toe  Celebrate— Protpeott' 

WAaHnraTan  J«a.  8,  ISQ. 

7c>  the  Editor  <^  the  Botton  Jaumat : 

TJm  Mleettoc*  nuda  bji  Kr.  IdooolA  in  eunpoalag 
big  Cftbinet  an  general ly  uoeptable  bete,  afthaiai;^ 
there  are,  of  oonree,  disappointed  men.  Tbott  wlu>  If 
is  underBtood  haTe  been  called  to  tlie  natio))*l  90|umU- 
table  are  gentlemen  of  diiitinguialied  talent,  eataugaA 
experience  in  public  affairs,  and  well  caioolatei  to  tv- 
deem  the  departments  from  tbe  condition  into  wWob 
they  have  of  late  flUlen.  Abore  all,  they  are  vn^u.  of 
tialy  national  views,  and  thfy  wld  ooontel  the  adiBla* 
ktration  of  the  goremment  80  as  to  gradually  pat  an 
end  to  eeoUooal  strife,  and  to  effeot  a  restoratioi  of 
traiquility  by  a  lull  reoogniUon  of  tbe  ooostitadoMl 
rights  of  all  seotions.  They  are  not  men  who  will  be 
charged,  onder  any  oiroumstanoes,  with  a  Uok  of  ^ 
Votion  to  Uepublioanprinoiples,  yet  a  majority  ue 
none  the  horse  for  baTinn  Ceea  reared  in  the  old 
Whig  eehcol,  where  they  acquired  the  great  prinoiidea 
of  political  eoonomy  which  have  done  bo  muoli  t^ 
make  onr  country  prosperous.  The  oltizsni  Of  tbOM 
States  which  remain  ih  the  ITuioa  m«yc»nat«aaa 
economical  administration  oi  tbe  goveruient,  a  striot 
ocm^ftnotion  of  the  ConsiltuUoa.  aud  an  equitable 
ex.eontion  of  the  laws.  Tbose  who  "secede"  may 
depend  upon  receiving  jUKtioe,  tempered  with  mercy. 
Of  course,  as  I  remarked  abore,  there  are  disappoint- 
ed meD,  who  grumble  more  or  leas.  Some  of  tbeiti 
evidently  ieel  thiit  their  snpetior  qutlifloatlons  havs 
been  paskd  over,  and  others  Dad  counted  tf]poa  bavtuK 
more  "friends  at  court"  than  they  And  Umt  tbey  ax5 
to  have,  thus  diminisblog  tbeir  oTiaooss  for  rewarding 
politicalfriendefiorservloes  rendered.  It  iatoi^ra' 
gretted  that  some  members  of  Ooa  ;rd  a  gauge  the 
met  its  and  qualification  of  candidates  by  tb»  aotivitr' 
displayed  by  thorn  dicing  the  U^t  Cosgnssipaf^  ti^ 
tioB.  '  ■    , 

It  is  not  yet  certain  that  any  ohaugee  wUl  be  made 
by  tbe  inocmiQg  adcaiuiatration,  for  no  one  can  tell : 
exfiotly  what  will  happen  witUiu  the  next  sictydaya.  { 
Bat  there  is  grett  reascn  to  teJieve  tk&t  the  gentlemen 
invited  lito  the  cabinet  will  have  a  delicate,  difficult, 
and  perplexiDg  task  to  peiform,  ia  oiicriminaUogtn 
regard  to  appIioaiitB  tar  eppolutmeDt.     Two  of  tuem 
have  alieady  declared  that  laey  will  not  blindly  make  ' 
appointments  in  aocordanoe  with  the  dictation  of  Stat* 
or  local  committees,  or  members  of  Ccngfess,  a^  tluu 
perpetc&te  pttty  cliques. 

-  Ibis  will  be  apt  to  give  general  satisfaotion,  yet  ap-  • 
plioants  will  do  well  to  eecure  all  the  iuflueuoeituy  ■'. 
can,  tor  it  oannot  be  expM.ed  that  the  appointf^ 
power  can  l>e  peisonally  O'  nvereu>t  with  tlM  mmda  or  . 
(iem^rits  olesob  one  desiring  appointment. '   ThoSac-  < 
retaries  will  therefore  be  toroed  to  relvi  upon  tlw  repr  « 
resenUtUona  of  tbcse  of  tlia  vlci  cage  r>ith  whMAtproUtyt  rl 
andlionoir  (as  wett  as  par^  Btandlug)  they  aMMr  ; 
qualnUMl,  and  upon  whose  a«8urknoe  tue;  can  reljr.  ,   i 
'   AilMjced-ta  sigp  petitions  should  pause  anil.iiKwnwfce  , 
are  to  iw  Che  oaadioates  for  the  portion  pougbt^bBfon  , 
•ndoreing  any  one.    fBy  lending  their  aaaea  l^Jiidl- 
ciouely  or  inoiscriuinately,  thdy  will  not  oiily  ml^ead 
tLe  peifioa  who  has  the  appointment  to-bestovr,  but 
inouoe  otheis  to  aid  ia  the  oeception— itbelog  •  well 
known  fUt  that  when  the  excuse  of  praoeiletit  oaa  '^, 
given,  it  is  in  bo  wisediflionlt  to  '>btaiu  sooret  aud  hun- 
oreda  of  signers    A  dozen  good  sealed  letttrs  ffOtt* 
worth  a  thousand  sirnatures. 

We  bavo  "  office-teokets  '^  here,  who  have  tnmeA  i 
fiom  tho  lobby  to  prey  on  thrsd    eeeking'  plMe.  i 
ard  it  Is  to  be  hoped  tnat  their  poMtioa  will  atoooe  be 
appnoiated  at  tbe  Dspartmeu  »    Any  oaadidata  wJi» 
would  tee  one  of  Utese  Jeremy  Diddlers,  wouUlao  for- 
get hinualf  aa  to  wzitato  Waahiogtou  oorrespoBtfents,  -■ 
and  beg  then  not  to  ncRttoa  tnat  tbe  writer  swyi  aa 
aifkUoant  for  cffice.    Ii  is  ooly  in  Soath  OaroU«)»  that , 
Uib  p;ess  U  muszied,  and  ootireepondeuta  f^a  harjp 
ohronioled  Oemoorauo  strugscleB  for  offiocs  «w  «•* 
ftSvg  their  jre|ni&«o«t  itete«.    Why  not?  ^  >^ 

>  m.  gentleman  in  this  city  has  adatosied  •  PoUte  lAtmu' 
t«rtba  GoTemor  ^  iSouth  Carolina,  allndiiig  t^  ^' 
i«BolaUoiu  iflMii^wg  for  the  establi6hm«Bt  by ImmT^ 
fiae»  with  h«r«id4p  ieytoe  aad  ai»tto,  for  the  «t$cy*  ■ 
sovereigoty,  and  sttg^ostlug  that  they  b«  tafeMI  tf*n 
the ,  dtiot^iUon  tie  the  aoeouipkoyiiig  p<iraMph0x- 
taotad  from  »spc«oh  deUrerad  b/  Jitogo  JMbftM  tl#> 


^  I  have  seen  in  a  b«ok  of  toraldrr,  ambition  resiasentel 

Dy  a  Mtpei>t  orawltiis  up  a  tiuaoth  osluaui  U  atuagffotu 

^  atd  difficult  av$ent,  tae  aanger^lncreaslcg  with  thepivgnMa 


of  the  asce^it,  ard  with  these  slgxilacaat  vrordaUsa 

lu  isouth:  "gat  tcit»,$initt»to."  TtiUisa>Di^|ili 

JBore  paistODS  ttiau  unbitiatt« and  inculcates      '" 

wisdemand  oantlao." 

.  Tiie  salute*  of  to  dsy,  la  hoiior  of  General  Jaokaau 

kd  ti»lot  Aulerson,  have  not  been  at-all  aooei^Wa 

.  the  traitonwho  wear  secession  eookadM    'Itft|[nt- 

ally  believed  that  Seoratary  Thompson  is  iwlMger 

>iiflnedby  Indian  b.ndt  to  the  admiaistrftttah,  Mbd 

•  quioker  Tbomaa  follow*  buit,  the  be^r  It  wilt  'pf 

*  the  oauatiy.  -  '  ■ 
News  of^B  eutegement  in  Ohartestan  hariMtf  whaa 
10  Star  oi  the  Webt  shall  have  arrived  is  aoxtnaly 
toked  for.  la  the  meantime  proaioMit  stateamea  ai« 
t  work  endeavoring  to  get  the  Ship  of  BtMeVbfon 
lie  wind  again,  and  to  have  all  quiet  before  Oaptala 
inooln  nounta  the  quirler-deok.  -Hew  th»f  «aa 
aim  the  troubkd  and  excwelvely  dtrty  watoiaai 
•Ittical  strife  your  oorfespofideat  oauaot  «e«.  ^ 
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THE    VIllGINIA    CONVENTION. 

THE  CASE    OF   TWIGGS. 

uu«l  AVi^nai. 

MR.  LINCOLN'S  CABINET. 

nOUTlt    CAUOUNA    I'OK     TUli     LiMO.\. 


A't'to  J'ori-,  2d.  (Times  Conespondouoe.)  Des- 
patched tioui  tlie  liictimond  Couveiitioii  auuouuce 
tliut  tLe  tc'ceBsioD  ordmuuce  id  drafted,  aud  will 
probably  pass  and  go  to  the  people  witli  tUo  inau- 
gural. 

Jlr.  Tyler  is  doins;  all  in  his  power  to  throw  Vir- 
ginia out  of  the  Uuiun,  aud  it  '\A  believed  he  will  suc- 
ceed it  the  iuau^uial  bugge£t8  coerciou. 

The  Uouiie  Committee  oii  Ways  aud  Ueuus  have 
rejected  the  Senate  ameudmcut  to  the  I'ost  Otiice 
bill,  transferring  the  Uutterlield  Mail  Cumpai^y^  to 
the  Central  route. 

Welsh,  chief  clerk  of  the  Navy  department,  va- 
cateii  today.  SecretAiy  Toucey  will  tftke  leave  of 
the  department  today. 

Letters  from  San  Antonio  announce  that  Ben. 
McCuUooh,  with  eight  hundred  armed  men,  entered 
the  town  on  the  16tb  of  February,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  areenal  and  other  public  proportv.  The 
step  was  precipitated  by  news  received  the  day  pre- 
vious tbatTwigK^  had  been  sui>erseded  by  Colonel 
Waite.  The  writer  intimates  that  the  order  to 
Waite  was  intercepted  between  San  Autouio  aud 
Camp  Verde. 

(Herald  Correspondence.)  McCuUoch's  move 
was  under  orders  irom  the  State  Convention,  aud 
after  he  had  taken  poseession  and  while  Twiggs  was 
in  negotiation  with  him,  Twiggs  received  orders  su- 
per^ding  him.  Ue  despatched  a  messenger  to  Col. 
Waite  at  Fort  Grey  and  referred  matters  to  him. 
proceedings  in  Twiggs's  case  were  suspended  till  of- 
ficial iuformatiou  was  received  from  the  Depart- 
ment. 

(Correspondence  of  the  World.)  Senators  Wigfall 
end  Uempbill  withdraw  today,  beiug  conviuced  that 
the  secession  of  Texas  will  be  ratined  by  the  peo- 
ple. 

(Correspondence  of  the  Tribune. )  It  is  definitely 
determined  that  Mr.  Chase  will  have  the  Treasury, 
and  Mr.  Cameron  will  be  oll'ered  the  War  Depart- 
ment. All  invitations  for  the  Cabinet  wUi  b«  issued 
today. 

The  Herald  gives  Montgomery  Blair  the  Navy, 
Smith  of  Indiana  the  Interior,  aud  Wells  as  X'ost- 
master  General. 

H''aihiujjt<yn,  March  2.  It  is  understood  that  the 
President  refuses  to  tign  the  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton Territory  War  Debt  bill. 

The  Secretary  of  War  has  published  an  official  or- 
der dismibsinc  General  Twiggs  from  the  Army  for 
treachery  to  the  Hag  of  the  country. 

Forty-three  army  oflicers  have  resigned  since  the 
passage  of  the  South  Carolina  ordinance  of  scoeH- 
sion. 

The  Tost  Koute  bill  which  has  passed,  contains  a 
section  retjuiring  10  cuuts  prepaid  letter  postage  to 
and  from  the  Pacillc  Coast  without  regard  to  dis- 
tance. All  drop  letters  arc  to  be  hereafter  paid  by 
postage  stamps. 

JlaJetj/k,  2(/.  Thirty-beven  counties— 21  are  for 
compromise,  13  for  secession,  aud  3  divided.  The 
State  has  probably  gone  aguiuot  a  State  convention 
by  a  small  majority.  Many  Union  counties  give 
majorities  tor  a  convention. 

Wayne  county  gives  1008  majority  for  a  conven- 
tion. Secessionists  are  elected  in  Nash  county, 
which  gives  a  mnjoiity  of  919  for  a  convention. 
Wuko  county  gives  a  majority  of  100  for  a  conven- 
tion, and  elects  Union  delegates. 

Warren  county  elects  secessionists  to  the  Conven- 
tion by  a  large  majority;  I'earsou  county  gives  large 
majorities  for  Union  delegates  to  the  Convention. 
Northampton  county  elects  one  Unionist  one  Seces- 
sionist, and  goes  for  a  Convention. 

The  Washington  correspondent  Of  the  Journal 
telegraphs  as  follows : 

The  Pretident  signed  the  TarilT bill  this  morning. 

Mr.  Lincoln  will  ride  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  two 
horses,  in  the  Inaugurutiou  procession,  and  will  be 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Buchanan.  The  Prosiduutial 
carriage  will  bo  preceded  by  a  car  bearing  the  Amer- 
ican flag,  and  containing  thirtytoiu  girht,  repre«eut- 
in£[  the  thirty-four  States. 


Ihe  National  Intelligencer  of  this  morning  urges 
the  Lincoln  Administration  not  to  adopt  coercion  as 
a  cure  lor  the  evils  of  disunion,  declaring  that  it 
will  encounter  so  much  opposition  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Itepublicau  parly,  as  to  render  it  inetlicieut 
1  hid  IS  understood  to  be  the  opiniun  ot  Mr.  Corwiu 
aud  other  conservatives. 

President  Lincoln  submitted  the  dralt  of  his  inau- 
gural last  night  to  those  who  have  accepted  invita- 
tions to  become  membew  of  hhi  Cabinet.  It  is  said 
to  be  concioe,  malting  less  than  two  columns  lu  the 
National  Intelligeccor  ond  reviews  the  otate  of  the 
country  in  general  terms. 

It  positively  asserts  the  determination  of  the  new 
Administration  to  execute  the  laws  iu  »uch  lau^uaite 
as  bliows  that  the  forts  will  not  be  surreudcreci!  and 
that  duties  will  be  collected. 

Mr.  Cameron's  Irionds  urged  Ijim  not  to  accept  the 
appointment  ol  Secretary  of  War,  which  is  the  posi- 
tion hually  assigned  to  him,  declaring  that  Penn- 
sylvania has  labored  hard  for  the  present  tariff  aud 
that  it  should  not  first  be  administered  by  a  Demo- 
cialicrepre£entativeof  New  York  Interests.  Not- 
withstanding thece  coiuplaiut«,  Mr.  Chase  will  be 
Secretary  ol  the  Treasury,  and  Montiromery  Blair 
prohably  PostmasUr  General.  j      ^u. 
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The  Cabinet  Oi  Mu.  Lincoln  will,  as  Hirus 
ability  find  character  urc  com-cnioJ,  givu  f^euorul 
satihfaciion.  Wv.  Suward,  the  Scciutury  of  State, 
ia  one  of  tJ'o  (jibt  of  iivini;  slutcsrucn,  <H)iiiljii]iii'4' 
enlargi-;]  {;ei,eiiil  views  \siili  t;ivat  fertility  in  cle- 
visiV/g  jiractical  cxptditnls.  llu  probuldy  under- 
stands tlic  wliolu  coiiiiii  V,  ia  all  its  cleinent-i  of 
Opinion,  prtjiKlice,  pab.-iuiiaud  power,  Itetier  iliuii 
any  otlni  ]iiililic  man  of  llie  time.  Uia  personal 
rcUitions  Willi  the  represcutati\'e  politieians  of  the 
South  have  always  been  plcasanr,  and  he  prob- 
ably iias  not  in  that  t.ectioii  a  t.ingle  personal  ono- 
niy.  Hit>bicadih  and  keenueas  of  mind,  com- 
bined with  liib  calmness  of  temper,  enable  Uim.  to 
sec  cliarly  and  judt?e  iaiily  when  the  perceptions 
and  ju  'ginentii  of  otliets  may  be  distorted  by 
rat;e  or  tear.  Accusluined  fruin  an  eurly  period 
to  seek  for  jirinciplcs  in  events,  he  lias  at  last  dc- 
Tel  'pcd  the  more  dillJeult  i)Ower  of  rcadin;,' events 
ill  prini  ii>l(  p,  and  his  t.tatesmanliUe  foiesi^ht  is 
the  inspiration  of  his  polic}'.  lie  isbjtUa  poli- 
tician and  a  statesman,  but  a  cousiJcration  of  hid 
career  will  force  upon  every  candid  mind  the  be- 
lief that  the  politician  in  him  is  merely  the  adap- 
.  tation  to  f-biltin};  circumstances  of  the  tixod  prin- 
ciples of  the  statesman.  His  conipromisiu;;  ten- 
dencies proceed  from  no  lack  of  settled  convic- 
tionfi,  but  fiom  the  absence  of  disturbiuy;  passions. 

Mr.  Chase,  tlio  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
Mr.  Bates,  the  Attorney-General,  probably  rank 
next  to  Mr.  Seward  in  ability  and  cxperionce. 
Mr.  Chase  has  been  assailed  for  holding  extremo 
views,  though  wo  can  see  little  reason  for  the  at- 
tack ulIoss  Lis  motto,  "Inau^'uratiou  first.  Ad- 
justment afterwards,"  bo  considered  fanatical, 
and  even  then  we  must  admit  that  his  fanaticisia 
has  now  become  fact.  At  any  rate,  his  inflexi- 
ble honesty  as  well  as  his  vigorous  intelUgeace 
Tvill  appear  to  great  advantage  in  an  oilico  which 
has  been  displaced  by  the  treachery  and  incom- 
petency of  Cobb.  Mr.  bates  is  an  old  Whig,  with 
the  best  characteristics  of  his  class.  His  chief 
connection  with  the  politics  of  the  country  has 
been  that  of  a  patriot  citi.:eu,of  pewcrful  intellect 
and  various  accomplishments.  As  a  lawyer  he  is 
fully  equal  to  Gushing  and  Black.  As  a  man  ho 
is  very  popular,  and  in  every  respect  adds 
strength  to  the  Cabinet. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Indiana,  tho  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  is  a  native  of  this  city.  When  ho  was 
six  years  old,  his  parents  moved  from  Boston  to 
Ohio,  and  ho  received  his  education  in  that  State. 
He  is  a  lawyer  of  considerable  reputation,  was 
for  some  years  editor  of  one  of  the  leading  Whig 
papers  of  the  West,  has  been  speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  Indiana,  served  six  years  in 
Congress,  and  was  appointed  by  General  Taylor 
one  of  the  Commissioners  for  investigating  tho 
claims  of  our  citizens  against  Mexico.  He  has 
been  in  public  life  nearly  thirty  years,  and  has 
ever  been  regarded  as  a  man  of  ability  and  integ- 
rity. The  "old  Whigs"  of  the  West  will  bo  spe- 
cially gratified  at  his  appointment. 

Mr.  Cameron,  tho  Secretary  of  War,  has  strong 
friends  and  bitter  enemies.  The  latter  strongly 
OpfOEed  h'8  appointment,  but  Mr.  Lincoln 
found,  on  sifting  their  charges,  that  they  could 
not  be  sustained.  Mr.  Cameron  belongs  to  the 
class  of  self-made  men,  and  by  his  native  energy 
and  sagacity  has  risen  to  his  present  position  of 
power  in  his  State.  He  is  as  well  versed  iu  busi- 
ness aa  in  politics,  and  is  considered  one  of  tho 
richest  men  iu  Pennsylvania.  Ho  ranks  among 
the  most  conservative  members  of  the  Cabinet. 

Montgomery  Blair,  Postmaster-General,  the 
youngest  member  of  tho  Cabinet,  is  the  son  of 
"Blair  of  the  Globe."  He  is  one  of  the  small 
body  of  Maryland  Republicaua,  is  a  lawyer  of 
eminence,  and  is  held  in  great  esteem  by  all  who 


know  him  for  backbone  as  well  as  brain.  Com- 
ing from  a  slave  State,  it  showed  sagacity  in  Mr. 
Lincoln  to  make  him  Postmaster-General,  rather 
than  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The  latter  olhce  has 
been  given  to  Gideon  \\'ellcs  of  Connecticut,  for- 
moTly  a  Democrat  of  the  scliool  of  Jackson,  and 
now  the  leader  of  the  Kepublicans  of  Connecticut. 
He  has  tho  reputation  of  being  a  sound  and  saga- 
cious poUtician,  and  a  competent  mau  of  busi- 
nesa. 

Three  members  of  tho  Cabinet— WoUos,  Chase 
and  Smith— arc  natives  of  New  England,  Mr. 
Seward  was  born  in  tho  State  of  New  York,  Mr. 
fiates  ia  Virginia,  Mr.  Cameron  in  Peun-sylvania. 
We  do  not  know  the  birthplace  of  Mr.  Blair.  He 
is  the  youngest  cf  tho  mciubcrs,  being  about 
forty-one  years  old.  Mr.  Bates  is  tho  senior  of  his 
associates,  being  08  years  old.  Mr.  Cameron  is 
62,  Mr.  Seward  t^O,  Mr.  Welles  about  tiO,  Mr. 
Smith  53,  Mr.  Chase  53.  The  President  is  62— 
the  Vice  President  will  bo  5J  next  August.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  tho  prominent  members  of 
tho  new  administration  arc  in  the  prime  of  bodily 
and  mental  vigor. 


Tli«    OffflcM    Seol£0ir«    tft  IfravhtUHrteu. 

Mr.  Frederick  W.  So  ward,  of  Albany,  son  of 
the  Secretary  of  State ,  haa  been  appointed 
Asftlstant  Secretary  of  Stat*.  The  appoint- 
ment \9  universally  commended. 

The  rush  at  the  White  House,  to-dny,  was 
terrific.  Mi^.  I^incoln^g  wiry  phisitjuo  haa  en- 
abled him  to  briar  tip  imaer  a  i>fes8Uro  such  as 
no  other  President  has  enconntored,  and  thougli 
he  is  pal^  and  haggard  at -nl^ht,  be  awakes  the 
next  day  -rontored  and  ready  for  it»  moat  un- 
welco5ie  toils.  '   -  - 

Messrs.  Myets,  Attoroey-General  of  the 
Stikte  of  NelT  Tork,  and  Deniifson,  Oomptrol- 
ler,  are  hero  pressing  Mr.  DoiHhimer,  the 
Treasurer  of  theState;  for-th«  postof  Naval 
Ofiicor.  'Borne  of  the  oiftlpjders  from  New  York 
are  exceedingly  vexed  at  this,  as  they  regard 
it  as  IhcOaJpatiMe  wHth  th(&  position  of  these 
gentleiiUBn  in  the  Stute.  They  have  seen  the 
Presidelit  to*-day,  and  from  the  fact  that  they 
•retarn  home  lo^ortow,  they  evidently  think 
the  thltig  all  died.  j 

;.  tmjt^.Jv^ficK  T./^MiiT,--|)?tjW  .ro])orte4  that 
auring  tW,;d€iiverj;.of  Liacoln'i  inaugural, 
!" Judge  ^a^^y  seemed  vQry  much  agitated,  and 
]m  hands  sl^jpok  very  purcentibly  with  emotion'^ 
as  he  adminiitered  the  oath. .  Wo  do  not  won- 

I  der  i^t  thUf  Wiien  he,  hoard  Lincoln  «:/*r£467i/ 
r€j)udiate   tk^  toUmn   decmon,  of  the  Supreme 

\^Couri»  /f«  nfl  dQubi  /{til  that  it  .io«i  /Af  precuv 
4or  (^  civil  tpar,  and  the  iioipnfatl  of  our 
glorious  ayilem.  of  government.  Aye,  more,  it 
waa  Jfi  distinct  declaration  that  so  far  as  he 
(Linobln)  was  concornud,  he  should  rovolu- 
Uonizo  the  gpvpmncient  and  overthrow  th^ 
Conktiiutioii,   oy  placing   a  fi^Ise  cofwtruction. 

|upo^it.  tVell  may  thf|venerfble'Cnief  Jus- 
tice hfikve  treoabledeVrithVoao^ioa,  when  the  u^^n 
who  in. '[o<v»^hr^a^  rep\idia^  t^  OppstitutioQ 

I  a^   it  has    bcn^n    hanqeU  down  to  us  by  the 

I  /atj^erft^  m  ih^  nCfLt,.  tiwbr$|  lo  ftupp9rl  it!— i^. 
i*'.  Day  iBook, 


THE    CABINET    OF    PRESIDENT    LINCOLN. 

In  the  last  number  of  our  Illustrated  Paper  we  gave  a  spirited 
sketch  of  Mr.  Lineoln's  Cabinet  delibi^rutLng  upon  the  present 
important  national  juncture.  We  now  present  our  readers  with 
the  portraits  of  the  bevcu  distinguithed  men  who  eonUol  the 
public  departments  at  this  time  of  unexampled  dilHculty.  Whe- 
they  collectively  they  are  equal  to  the  crisis  the  lufure  will  de- 
cide ;  but  we  have  the  experience  of  their  past  individual  lives 
as  a  hopeful  presage  of  moderation  and  sagacity,  and  they  are 
all  eminently  men  of  the  people  even  in  our  Republic. 
Hon.  W.  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  Slate, 

We  have  in  our  paper  of  January  7,  1800,  given  so  fuU  a  bio- 
graphy of  this  eminent  statesman,  that  a  very  brief  notice  is  all 
that  is  necessary  on  the  jircsert  occasion.  Born  in  Orange 
county,  New  York,  on  the  IGth  of  iNIay,  ISOl,  he  was  educated  at 
Union  College,  in  this  State,  and  took  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  in  1820,  and  the  succeedijig  year  established  himself  in  Au- 
burn, in  the  profession  of  the  law.  In  1830  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Senate  of  New  York  State,  and  in  1831  was  a 
candidate  for  Governor  ot  his  native  State.  He  was,  however, 
defeated  by  Vf.  L.  Marcy,  afterwards  tlie  famous  Secretary  of 
State  of  Franklin  Pierce.  In  183U  Mr.  Seward  was  again  run 
for  Governor  ag.iinst  the  same  distinguished  man,  and  waa  tri- 
umpbau'ly  elected.  In  18-1'J  he  was  chosen  by  the  Li-gi>lature  as 
United  States  Senator  for  six  years,  and  was  re-elected  in  1855 
for  a  similar  term.  At  the  recent  Convention  in  Chicago  he  was 
a  prominent  candidate  for  the  Presidential  nomination,  but  was 
defttattd  in  tbU  natural  object  of  his  ambition  by  a  celebiatcd 
journalist.  His  abilities  and  influence  being,  however,  indi -pen- 
sable  to  the  Republican  party,  ho  was  by  an  almost  political 
necessity  placed  at  the  head  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  Cabinet.  Criti- 
cism on  a  man  so  well  known  as  Mr.  Seward  is  perfectly  unne- 
cessary, and  we  have  only  in  conclusion  to  express  our  confi- 
dence that  his  cautious  policy  will  lead  to  a  peaceful  settlement 
of  our  present  unhappy  dispute  Avith  the  Southern  portion  of 
the  Republic, 

Hoii.  S>  P.  CUase,  Secretary  of  tUe  Treasury. 

Governor  Chase,  as  he  is  popularly  called,  was  bom  in  1808, 
and  educated  m  Washington,  Ohio,  by  his  uncle  Bishop  Chase, 
a  name  dear  to  the  American  j)eople.  When  his  uncle  accepted 
the  Presidency  of  Cincinnati  College,  young  Chase  accompanied 
his  venerable  relative,  and  studied  with  great  assiduity  and  suc- 
cess. He  then  returned  to  his  niaternal  home  in  New  Hampsliire, 
and  entered  himself  at  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  where  he 
took  his  degree  in  1826.  AVe  next  find  liim  studying  law  in 
Washington  under  the  well-known  Wdliam  Wiit,  tlu  n  Attor- 
ney-General of  the  United  States.  In  1820  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  and  next  year  returned  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  opeijed 
a  law  office.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
and  has  twice  enjoyed  the  tlistinction  of  being  elected  Governor 
of  Ohio. 

Hon.  Sintoii  C'ami  rpii,  Sccrctiiry  of  AVar. 

This  eminent  and  successful  Pennsylvanian  was  born  in  Lan- 
caster count  J"-,  in  the  early  part  of  1707.  When  he  was  quite  a 
boy  his  father  died,  leavmg  the  future  minister  to  cany  out  his 
own  fortune.  In  181G  lie  settled  in  Ilarrisburg,  and  became  a 
printer  in  the  r.fhce  of  ilr.  Peacock.  His  sobriety,  industry  and 
correct  deportment  made  hun  many  friends,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  his  future  fortune.  After  working  for  some  years  ui  !Mr. 
Peacock's  ofhce  he  went  to  Wasliington  City,  and  was  eiU]>lo)'ed 
as  compositor  on  one  of  thu  journals.  Li  1828  he  was  api)ointed 
Adjutant-General ;  and  in  1832  was  made  by  General  Je.tkson 
one  of  the  Visitors  of  West  Point — a  compliment  only  bestowed 
upon  the  most  distinguished  citizens.  For  the  last  thirty  years 
he  has  be(n  prmcipally  engaged  in  the  railway  and  banking 
operations  of  his  native  State,  and  although  reproached  for  the 
affectionate  care  with  which  he  looks  after  his  own  interest,  he 
has  never  lost  his  character  for  honor  and  integiitv.  Ho  was 
elected  Senator  for  Pennsylvania  in  1845,  and  on  the  formation 
of  the  Lincoln  Cabinet  was  chosen  to  fdl  the  responsible  position 
of  War  ilinister. 

Hou.  Caleb  H.  SniitU,  Secretary  of  tlic  Interior. 

Caleb  B.  Smith  was  born  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  April  IG, 
1808,  and  emigrated  with  his  jiurents  to  Ohio  in  181 1.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  the  Cincinnati  College  and  iliami  Union, 
adopted  the  profession  of  the  law  and  settled  in  Indiana.  In 
1832  he  established  and  edited  a  Whig  jnurnal  called  the  Indiana 
Sentinel.  In  1833  he  was  ekcted  a  member  of  the  Leyislature — 
re-elected  in  1831,  1835  and  1830— during  the  lacter  year  he  olh- 
ciated  as  Speaker.  In  1847  and  1848  he  was  a  membir  of  the 
Board  of  Fund  Commissioners,  and  was  a  meinber  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  frolii  1843  to  1850.  Till  his  nomination  as 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  he  practised  his  profession  in  Cincinnati. 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Welles  was  born  in  Connecticut,  and  has  becji  for  forty 
years  a  prominent  politician.  He  was  originally  a  Democrat, 
but  of  late  years  has  wheeled  into  the  Republican  ranks.  Hi 
was  made  Postmaster  of  Hurllbrd  by  Mr.  Van  Buren,  but  resigned 
the  office  in  1840.  Under  Polk's  Presidency  he  received  an  ap- 
TiftintTnent  ia  the  Naw  Department,  and  daslinguished  himself 


by  his  application  and  intugrity.  When  the  Repeal  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise  became  a  Democratic  measure  he  left  his 
party,  and  the  breach  bceaiiK-  still  wider  durhig  the  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  discussions.  In  18G0  he  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the 
Chicago  Convenliun,  and  formed  one  of  the  Committee  to  Spring- 
field, to  announce  to  ]Mr.  Lincoln  his  nomination. 

Hon.  KdAVUKt  IJate.s,  Attorni  y-Genii-al. 

This  Lmiuent  man  is  a  native  of  A'irginia,  liaving  been  born  in 
Goochland,  about  thirty  miles  from  Richmond,  in  September, 
1703.  His  liitlur  having  a  laige  f;  niily  and  a  very  small  estate, 
the  future  Cabinet  Minister  had  to  pick  up  his  education  in  a 
desultory  manner.  In  1814  he  went  to  St.  Louis,  and  com- 
nieuci  d  the  study  of  law  in  the  oflice  of  Rufus  Easton.  In  1817 
he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  by  slow  degrees  acquired  an  e'xeel- 
lent  ijractice.     He  has  bexn  a  moderate  and  consistent  politician. 

Hon.  Hentjjtinx  I  y  lilair,    Postniuster-Gtnci  ul. 

The  .  present  I'ostmastcr-Gencral  is  the  son  of  Francis  P. 
Blair,  a  man  of  considerable  fame  in  olel  Jackson's  time.  He 
received  his  education  at  West  Point,  and  graduated  with  much 
honor,  He  then  went  to  St.  Louis,  where  he  commenced  the 
study  of  the  law.  He  was  maele  a  Judge  eif  the  Court  of  Claims 
by  President  I'icrci',  but  was  removed  by  Mr.  Bue-hanan.  He 
lesides  at  Jiloutgoiuery  Castle,  mar  Silver  l-priug,  ^luntgeiiiiery 
county,  Maryland,  and  is  much  esteemed  by  his  neighbors.  He 
is  consielereel  one  of  the  most  jiersistent  of  the  Republican  Min- 
istry.   He  is,  however,  a  man  of  taknt,  iute'yiity  anel  application. 


I^^'^^^__:L_^^J^iE'8    ILLUSTIIATED 


Apkll  6,  1861.] 


The  News  teom  WASiiixcroN.  It  will  be 
Been  that  the  telegraphic  desjiatchcs  from  Wash- 
iugton  today  nrc  iaconsisteut  as  usual  in  giving 
the  various  guesses  of  correspondents  regardiug 
the  purposes  of  the  Goverumeut.  The  I'residout 
aud  Cabinet  seem  really  to  succeed  in  keeping 
their  designs  secret,  and  the  wisdom  of  tliis  re- 
eerve  cannot  be  too  highly  praised,  however 
much  it  may  vex  the  gatherers  of  news. 
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STUPIDITY    OF  THE  LINCOLN   CABINET. 

Tlie  cabal  at  Wasliington  are  as  witU^ss  as 
they  are  wicked.  ^\'ith  the  shallow  pretext 
of  uiaiutainiiig  the  Coustituliou  and  laws,  they 
are  tiaiiiplliLj^botli  iindei-  four.  The  last  proc- 
lamation ot  Llticithi  is  a  iiio.st  blriliiiig  iiistanco 
of  self-stiiltiticatioi!  and  tuliy.  We  are  tdld, 
that  the  Southern  Stales  have  not  seceded — 
they  cannot  secede — Secession  is  uull  and 
voiil ;  and  yet  in  the  sanio  breath,  these  same 
Stales  are  treated  as  a  foreign  power,  and  sub- 
jected to  a  blockade  in  puiauauce  of  the  law 
vf  uu'ioiis.  Whoever  befuro  heard  of  a  g07- 
enuiient  blockading  a  poition  of  its  oun  terri- 
tory by  the '' law  ol  nations  .'"'  This  is,  cer- 
tainly, something  new,  under  the  sun,  and 
must  be  confessed  to  be  eiuineully  I^incolnian 
in  law  and  logic!  What  aggravates  the  ab- 
surdity, if  any  Ihing  t'ouid  do  it,  while  thus 
treating  the  Southern  States  as  lu  the  Union 
and  o/(/ of  It  at  the  same  lliiie,  the  plain  pro- 
vision of  the  Consiitiitioii,  whieh  expresslj'  pro- 
hibits any  advantages  to  one  port  over  anoth- 
er, is  wholly  ignored,  'i  Ite  words  of  I  he  Con- 
stitution on  this  point  are  worth  ijuoling  — 
They  are  :  "  No  preference  shall  bo  given  by 
any  regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue  to  the 
ports  of  one  State  over  another.''  Therelore 
it  is  perfectly  clear,  that  the  government  can- 
not leave  open  porta  in  one  State  and  floae 
theni  in  another.  It  cannot  shut  up  the  ports 
ot  New  Orleans  and  Charleston,  and  open 
thoso  ofBobloii  and  New  York,  /.  r..,  by  the 
Con.stitution.  Tliis,  however,  our  conslitn- 
tional  i.'ail-splitltfr  pays  no  regard  to. 

But  this  blniKlering  cre\i'  not  content  witli 
contradictions  ol  which  a  t-ebool-hoy  woiil.l 
be  ashamed,  and  not  .-'atistied  ^^'lth  iiivoiving 
Iheinselves  in  war  wilh  half  this  contiiienl, 
aro  laying  down  a  prograinmo  which  will  inev- 
itably draw  upon  llieni  the  navies  of  ]']nrope. 
By  treaties  with  iMij^lami  and  France,  it  is  ex- 
pressly sli[]Hl;Ued  that  the  Vessels  of  tiiose 
countries  shall  have  the  ri^ht  o!  entiy  to  atl 
the  ports  of  this  country.  This  paper  block- 
ade comes  directly  across  thi.s  stipulaled  right. 
Tliink  you  that  England  and  l''i-auce  are  the 
powers  to  submit  tamely  to  the  denial  ol  such 
a  right — which  would  opi.-rate  lo  the  exclusion 
of  iheir  people  from  the  moat  profitable  com- 
meice  with  this  contirient  V  Wo  take  it,  that 
tho  veiy  fir.st  I'lnglish  or  French  vessel  that 
may  bu  molested  in  ils  jiiegress  to  a  Sontheru 
port  will  roDSe  the  oliimded  nations  to  vigor- 
ous measures  of  resistance. — Rich  iVhiir. 


It  .^ySJ/^ElT/^ABINET  9lFFJ^9jmM. ,  5, , ; 

A^eu)  Yorfc.^lhf  Tho''ilerald  has  laeniatibn 
despatches  from  Washingtoa,  to  the '■effect  that 
between  the  radicals  and  conserratives  the  Cabi- 
net has  been  upon  the  verge  of  a  complete  disso- 
lution; that  Mr.  Seward  made  up  his  mind  to  re- 
8i(;D  his  position ;  his  conciliatory  and  magnani- 
mous counsel  were  to  be  superseded  by  violent 
measures  demanded  by  our  abolition  fanatics  ; 
that  his  retirement  would  have  led  to  the  entire 
reconstruction  of  the  Cabinet;  and  that  to  avoid 
such  embarrassments  at  this  crisis,  and  especially 
to  retain  the  invaluable  services  of  Mr.  Beward, 
the  President  has  resolved  to  harmonize  as  far  as 
possible  the  execution  of  the  confiscation  and 
military  acts  with  the  conservative  war  policy 
which  thus  far  has  marked  every  act  of  his,  or 
message,  order  or  proclamation. 


/cj..  4..11^.,w,Jy.  7  ,v^/'/'j,'p^/BC 


The  Pbesidekt  ani>  uis  Cajiwet.  We  liave 
seen  a  letter  ftom  a  gentleman  of  influence  and 
high  financial  position,  just  returned  from  Wash- 
ington, from  which  we  make  the  following  ex- 
ti'act : 

"Yes,  I  have  just  returned  from  Washington  I 
have  seen  the  President,  once  in  committee,  once 
alone,  tete-Utcte.  I  like  him.  I  believe  he  is  the 
proyidential  man,  the  President  for  the  occasion. 
I  think  him  not  only  true  and  sincere,  but  also 
sagacious,  clear-sighted,  I'/i-sighted,  and  wise; 
firm  when  his  mind  is  once  made  up— absolutely 
immovable.  Peculiar  in  the  working  and  un- 
folding of  his  mind,  he  is  likely  to  switch  off  on 
a  side  track  when  you  can  see  no  sufticient  rea- 
son for  his  not  keeping  the  main  truck;  but  ho 
easily  slips  back  again,  with  little  or  no  friction 
or  even  loss  of  headway.  This  troubles  and  per- 
plexes many. 

He  understands  his  position  and  responsibili- 
ties. He  Icuows  his  surroundings.  Those  who 
think  they  are  using  him  are  much  mistaken.  He 
sees  through  it  all.  I  feel  sure  that  the  commit- 
tees who  have  recently  confcncd  with  him  are 
willing  to  leave  matters  in  his  hands.  Within 
a  week  Seward  has  told  a  warm  friend  of  his  that 
of  all  the  men  he  knew,  there  was  uot  one  in  the 
United  States  so  well  fitted  to  carry  the  country 
safely  through  this  straggle  as  Mr.  Liucola.  I 
believe  it  thoroughly. 

There  are  difficulties  which  you  little  dream  of 
in  removing  Cameron  and  Welles.  Yet  I  believe 
they  will  both  have  to  walk.  Holt,  I  think,  will 
be  Secretary  of  War.  If  a  Democrat  is  taken  for 
the  Na-i-}-,  perhaps  Gov.  Sprague  ( ?)  will  be  ask- 
ed; if  a  Repablieau,  probably  Banks.  As  to 
Cameron,  some  persons  in  Washington  believe  ho 
is  honest,  but  too  easily  induced  to  serve  his  fciends. 

McClellan  is  the  head  of  the  military  practically. 
He  magnetizes  the  whole  army.  His  influence  is 
felt  everywhere.  He  has  great  physical  endurance 
and  intellectual  vigor,  and  is  endowed  with  mil^ 
tary  genius,  developed  by  thorough  education. 
Scott  is  still  greatly  respected  and  much  beloved. 
But  the  President  you  may  have  entire  faith  in, 
no  matter  who  doubts." 


I  A^ 
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BEBEL  BECUniXa  S&OM.  KENTUCKY. 


New  To)k,  ^jlh.  TUo  Times'  Washiai^tou 
deHpatch  sayH  tbo  Pruoiduac  aud  Sucreranaii  Cn<ts>j 
and  StaDtou  had  a  cuat'tfrouce  yaateiday  and  auo 
Sitquently  another  witti  Geo.  Urilleck. 

Ihe  same  despatch  says  chit  proiuiaent  Kea- 
luckiuns  Btate  that  recenfly  Mcruiw  have  bjea 
leaving  Kentucky  to  swell  Morgan's  force,  and 
the  armies  besiciiint;  our  troops  at  CaiuOerUud 
Gap  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  per  day. 


SAYINGS  AND  DOINGS  AT  THE  SOUTH. 

A  call  iu  a  AViluiiii^iton  paper  for  voluatcrB  COD- 
cludee  (hue  :  "Abe  Liuculu  aud  liiu  Cutiiuel  must  uot 
rejjObe  in  taltty,  ^o  near  the  Krave  of  Washiu^to'i.'' 


Thk  Caihnet.  The  report  of  a  change  in  the 
"War  Department  was  evidently  prematiue.  The 
fresidem  )S  Buid  to  be  averse  to  making  any 
change,  except  as  un  uD&voidable  necessity.  A 
Wasbington  correspondent  says  that  those  who 
understand  completely  the  views  of  the  Admlnis- 
tratioD  in  this  respect,  express  the  opinion  that  if 
a  change  were  to  be  made  in  the  War  Dcpart- 
aieot.  Gen.  Banks  would  be  preferred  to  any  of 
Iho  others  who  have  been  named  in  coouecUoii 
^'nh  the  portfolio  of  tbe  boroaa. 
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CRISIS. 


THE  PBESIDENI  ADHEBEal  TO  HIS  EUAN- 
CIPATWiJ  POLICY. 


Washini/toii,  aih.  (Spcciul  dcspaioii  to  New 
York  Simday  Mercury. J  A  Cabinet  crisis  is  iiu- 
peudiiig.  It  is  rumored  tliut  Seward,  Srnitli, 
Bliiir  iuui  ]3;Ues  iire  to  retire,  and  tliat 
their  places  lire  to  |ji;  tilled  by  Fesbcudeii  of  Me., 
Coltax  of  Iiidiaua,  Winter  Davis  of  Maryland, 
and  sonic  other  Western  KepubUcan.  Tlic  change 
may  not  be  announced  before  January,  as  thi.' 
present  Ijciids  of  departments  must  muUo  their 
rc])orts  to  Cou};ietb  in  December. 

The  rebel  jiiviiarations  for  retreat  have  been  ;;o- 
ing  on  for  two  months.  All  their  plans  are  known 
to  be  mutured  lor  inakiuy;  their  winter  quarters 
iu  Richmond. 

Col.  Blaibdellof  the  llih  Mass.  rc;,^imeilt,  holds 
AVarrenton  Junction,  from  wlicuce  the  cuemy  fell 
back  yesterd;iy. 

The  snow  stonn  will  delay  military  operations 
in  Virjxinia  two  or  three  days. 

The  I'rchident  nolities  all  who  call  upoa  hint 
that  he  will  not  modily  or  wiiinlittjijjii^  emanci- 
pation proclamation. 


TREACHERY   IN  LINCOLN'S 
CABINET 
AN    ASTONISHING   LETTER 

129.  Judge  Edwards  Pierrepont's  4 
page  letter  to  Gov.  Horatio  Seymour  of 
New  York  dated  Washington,  Feb.  22, 
1863. 

...  "I  have  some  suggestions  to  make 
to  you  first  alone,  and  then  in  presence 
of  some  two  or  three  of  your  political 
friends  in  whose  wisdom  and  sagacity 
you  have  confidence." 

A  man  does  not  start  a  letter  that 
way  unless  he  has  news  of  gi'eat  im- 
portance; unless  he  is  sure  of  his  ground. 
.  .  .  "you  can  receive  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  President  .  .  .  you  can 
be  elected.  I  shall  .  .  .  when  I  see  you 
.  .  .  point  out  some  of  the  sure  means 
to  that  end.  I  speak  not  at  random  when 
I  say  the  most  easy  and  judicious 
efforts  ivili  secure  the  entire  force  and 
zeal  and  vast  energy  of  the  War  De- 
partment in  your  favor;  a  power  not 
strong  in  New  York  City  where  you  do 
not  need  it,  but  immense  in  the  West 
and  middle  states  where  you  do  need 
it." 

The  War  Dep't  was  in  the  strong 
hands  of  the  able  Edwin  M.  Stanton 
chosen  by  Lincoln  to  succeed  the  inef- 
fective Cameron.  Long  before  Febru- 
ary of  1863  he  had  placed  his  lieuten- 
ants in  every  key  post  and  had  com- 
pletely consolidated  his  power  over 
every  detail  of  the  War  Dep't.  Stanton 
was  the  War  Department.  That,  in  a 
word,  was  common  knowledge  then,  as 
now. 

Seymour  then,  was  promised  Stan- 
ton's aid  against  Lincoln  in  whose  cabi- 
net Stanton  sat.  Undercover  aid?  No; 
"the  entire  force  and  zeal  and  vast 
energy    of    the   War   Department." 

Historical  writers  have  hinted  at 
treachery  in  Lincoln's  cabinet;  here  is 
contemporary  written  evidence,  plain  as 
a  pike  staff. 

Truly  an  astonishing  letter. 
$125.00 


A   CABINET    SQUABBLE. 

That  there  should  be  a  quarrel  in  the  Cibinet, 
in  consequence  of  deserved  mutual  recriminations 
concerning  the  above  state  of  t'acifl,  is  not  unnatu 
ral.  And  there  has  accordingly  been  lively  dis- 
sensions among  the  adminidtration  leaders,  and, 
it  is  said,  three  votes  in  the  cabinet  for  ihe  recall 
of  llcClellan.  Seward,  Blair  and  Usher  are  re 
ported  to  have  cast  the  heretical  votes,  to  avert 
the  effect  of  which  hasty  telegrams  brought  to 
Washington  a  number  of  the  radical  leaders, 
whose  hostile  pressure  produced  an  actual  "cabi- 
net crisis."  Even  Stanton  is  stated  to  have  been 
again  involved  in  trouble,  and  his  eiit  predicted 
in  favor  of  the  hero  of  New  Orleans  and  Big 
Bethel.  Amoog  the  questions  discussed  is  eaid 
to  have  been  the  assumption  of  commacd  in  the 
field  by  Gen.  Halieck,  and  Hooker  and  Sickles 
have  been  in  close  and  repeated  consultation  with 
the  President.  The  latter,  it  is  rumored,  has 
been  the  means  of  saving  Hooker  from  decapita- 
tion.      ^-  — •  --    ^- r  (• 
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Gov.     AnDKEW   and    rBESIDENT    LiKCOLN'S 

Cabinkt.  Tue  New  York  Eveiiinij  Post  recom- 
moiuls  the  selection  of  Gov.  Androvr  for  the  Soc- 
xotaryBhip  of  the  Treasury,  if  no  experienced  a - 
nancior  can  be  found  who  ia  willing  to  assume  its 
reaponBibllities.  What  the  Post  say  a  of  the  a  tor- 
ling  integrity,  firm  principle  and  remarkable  abili- 
ty of  the  Governor,  will  hardly  be  questioned 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  Other.  That 
|)aper  temaikB : 

But  if  there  are  reasons  why  some  man  of  the 
class  of  practical  tinauciers  cannot  be  chosen,  wo 
<io  not  know  a  better  or  more  competent  purson 
for  the  position  than  Governor  Andrew  of  Mass- 
achusetts.  His  lar^e  experience  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  first  state  in  the  Union,  his  indomi- 
table wul  and  perseverance  as  a  worker,  his  in- 
ilcxible  honesty,  combined  with  his  clearness  of 
insi{;ht  and  moderation  and  prudence  would  seem 
to  poiut  Lim  out  as  one  peculiarly  entitled  to  a 
Jilaco  in  tlie  next  Cabinet,  if  not  for  the  Treasury 
Dupartiaeut,  tor  some  other,  in  which  his  zeal 
and  ability  would  be  of  the  broadest  service  to  the 
nation. 


BOSTON     AIjV 
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Hia  Cabiks     -The  I 
of  the  i.'ribtuie 


LOICOLN 

igtoD   coi  respondent 

a|s  the  President  has  decided  that  it  is  not 

nepesssiy  to  re-appoint  the  xoembeis  of  the 

-t/^.  Jv",  vemaUi.  over  atiotiier  term.~'  It 

Tyill  be  remembered  that  the  Argy«  re<}putly' 

insisted  tbut  the  tenure  of  Cabinet  o/tlc«rs  ex- 

t  - 
pjred  on  the  4th  of  March,  and  that  re-appoint- 
ment in  the  ,ca3e  of  members  remaining  over 
to  another  term  was  necessary.  But  tiiere  is 
no  warrant  for  isuch  a  statement,  either  in  law 
or  precedent  JaiCkbon  reooastructed  his  Cabi- 
net a  few  months  befoi:e  the  close  ol  bis  Aral 
term;  be  also  made  some  cbangea  a  £ew 
months  after  his  /d-inauguration ;  but  be  made 
no  Cabinet  appoi  itmeuts  on  or  near  the  4th  of 
March,  sent  no  names  into  the  Senate,  nor  did 
he  order  that  body  to  be  convened  in  extra 
session  to  act  upon  Executive  ap^intments, 
Cabinet  or  other. 

Wa  allude  to  this  subject  now  because  the 
repcrt  has  been  widely  circulated  that  the  Sen- 
ate proposed  to  apply  a  veto  npon  certain 
Cabinet  appointmsuts  in  ca^  tb^T  were  sent 
to;  We  cannot  believe  that  tody  would  at- 
tempt to  exercise  such  cfiensive  dictation  even 
were  the  majority  ot'  its  members  inimical  to 
the  policy  of  the  Executive ;  but  wpreit  other- 
wise, Mr.  Lincoln  is  fortunately  sufficiently 
"  master  of  the  situation"  to  carry  out  bis 
own  convictions  of  what  the  public  interests 
demand.     ivuu<>  1 1  I  ?i»4^,  !^i>^  :  - 


[Register   Chittenden's  Reminiscences  of 
President  Lincoln. 

The  Appointment  of  Mr-  Fessenden  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury. 

Oa  the  day  following  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Chase,  the  President  sent  the  nomination  of 
ex-Governor  Tod,  of  Ohio,  as  secretary  of  the 
I  treasury  to  the  Senate  for  confirmation.  There 
is  no  occasion  now  to  inquire  after  his  mo- 
tives. Undoubtedly  his  first  thought  was  of 
an  Ohio  man,  his  opinion  being  settled  that  it 
was  better  not  to  select  a  secretary  from  any 
of  the  Atlantic  States.  The  nomination  was 
not  well  received,  and  it  was  a  relief  to  friends 
when,  during  the  evening,  Mr.  Tod,  by  tele- 
graph, peremptorily  declined  it. 

Before  sunrise  the  next  day  I  was  again  sent 
for.  I  rode  to  the  White  House  in  the  dawn- 
ins  light  of  an  early  summer  morning,  and 
found  the  President  in  his  waistcoat,  trousers 
and  slippers.  He  had  evidently  just  left  his 
bed,  and  had  not  taken  time  to  dress  himself. 
As  I  entered  the  familiar  room,  he  said,  in  a 
cheerlul,  satisfied  voice : 

"I   have    sent  for   you  to  let   you  know  that 
we    have    got    a  secretary  of  the  treasury.     If 
your    sleep    has  been  disturbed,  you  have  time 
for  a  morning  nap.     You  will  like  to  meet  him  ! 
when  the  department  opens." 

"I  am  indeed  glad  to  hear  if,"   I  said.     '-But  I 
who  is  he?" 

"Oh,  you   will  like  the  appointment,  so  will ' 
the  country,  so  will  everybody.      It  is  the  best  i 
appointment  possible.      Strange  that  I  should 
have  had  any  doubt  about  it.      What  have  you  1 
to  say  to  Mr.  Fessenden  r"  i 

"He  would  bean  eminently  proper  appoint-  ' 
ment,"  I  answered.  "The  chairman  of  the 
Senate  committee  on  finance;  perfectly  familiar 
with  all  our  financial  legislation  ;  a  strong,  able 
man,  and  a  true  friend  of  the  Union.  He  is 
also  next  in  the  direct  line  of  promotion.  But 
he  will  net  accept.  His  health  is  frail  and  his 
present  position  suits  him.  There  is  not  one 
chance  in  a  thousand  of  his  acceptance." 

"Hfi  will  accept;  have  no  fear  on  that  ac- 
count. I  have  just  notified  him  of  his  appoint- 
ment, and  I  expect  him  every  moment." 

At  this  moment  the  door   suddenly   opened; 
and  Mr.  Fessenden  almost  burst  into  the  room,  , 
without  being  announced.     His  thin  face    was; 
colorless;  there  was  intense  excitement    in  his  i 
voice  and  movements. 

"I  cannot!  I  will  not!  I  should  be  a  dead  i 
man  in  a  week.  I  am  a  sick  man  now.  I  can- 
not accept  this  appointment,  for  which  I  have 
no  qualifications.  You,  Mr.  President,  ought 
not  to  ask  me  to  do  it.  Pray  relieve  me  by 
saying  that  you  will  withdraw  it.  I  repeat,  I 
cannot  and  I  will  not  accept  it." 

The  President  rose  from  bis  chair,  ap- 
proached Mr.  Fessenden,  and  threw  his  arm  ; 
around  his  neck.  It  may  seem  ludicrous,  but  j 
as  I  saw  that  long  and  apparently  unstifFened 
limb  winding  like  a  cable  about  the  small  neck  | 
of  the  Senator  from  Maine,  I  wondered  how  j 
many  times  the  arm  Jwould  encircle  it.  His 
voice  was  serions  and  emphatx,  but  without 
any  assumption  of  authority,  as  he  said  : 

"Fessenden,  since  I  have  occupied  this  place,' 
every  appointment  I  have  made  upon  ray 
own  judgment  has  proved  to  be  a  good  one. 
I  do  not  say  the  best  that  could  have  been 
made,  but  good  enough  to  answer  the  purpose. 
All  the  mistakes  I  have  made  have  been  in' 
cases  where  1  have  permitted  my  own  judg- 
ment to  be  overruled  by  that  of  others.  Last 
night  I  saw  my  way  clear  to  appoint  you  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury.  I  do  not  think  you 
have  any  right  to  tell  me  you  will  not  accept 
the  place.  I  believe  that  the  suppression  of 
the  rebellion  has  been  decreed  by  a  higher 
power  than  any  represented  by  us,  and  that  the 
j  Almighty  is  using  His  own  means  to  that  end. 
I  You  are  one  of  them.  It  is  as  much  your 
uty  to  accept  it  as  it  is  mine  to  appoint. 
Your  nomination  is  now  on  the  way  from  the 
state  department,  and  in  a  few  mitiutes  it  will 
be  here.  It  will  be  in  the  Senate  at  noon,  vou 
will  be  immediately  and  unanimously  con- 
firmed, and  by  1  o'clock  to-day  you  must  be 
signing  warrants  in  l'.i°  treasury." 


Mr.  Fessenden  was  intellectu'iilly  a  strong 
man,  one  of  the  last  men  to  surren-der  his  own 
judgment  to  the  will  of  another,  but  he  made 
no  effort  to  resist  the  President's  appeal.  He ; 
cast  his  eyes  upon  the  floor,  and  murmured, ' 
"Well,  perhaps  I  ought  to  think  about  it,"  and 
turned  to  2i°Ye  tL'  room. 

""No,"  said  the  President;  "this  matter  is 
settled  here  and  now.  I  am  told  that  it  is 
very  necessary  that  a  secretary  should  act  to- 
day. You  must  enter  upon  your  dnties  to- 
day. I  will  assure  you  that  if  a  change  be- 
comes desirable  hereafter,  I  will  be  ready  and 
willing  to  make  it.  But,  unless  I  misunder- 
stand the  temper  of  the  public,  your  appoint- 
ment will  be  so  satisfactory  that  we  shall  have  ( 
no  occasion  to  deal  with  any  question  of 
chang9  fur  some  time  to  come." 

At  this  point  the  conversation  terminated, 
and  all  the  persons  present  separated.  The 
result  is  well  known.  Mr.  Fessenden's  ap- 
pointment was  entirely  satisfactory,  and  the ' 
affairs  of  the  treasury  went  on  so  smoothly 
that  no  change  in  the  financial  policy  of  Secre- 
tary Chase  was  attempted  ;  and  from  this  time 
until  the  resignation  of  Mr,  Fessenden  there 
was  no  further  friction  between  the  treasury 
department  and  the  executive. 


kf^ 


Lincola,  Seward  and  Cj^ase. 
5^  Near  the  ead  bf  1883  the  Qgposition  ot, 
fChase  and  the  republican  senators  to  Sew- 
[ard  culminated  in  an  attempt  to  get  the 
latter  out  of  thecibinet.  "The  Life  of 
Lincoln."  in  the  February  Cenfunr,  fully, 
^details  the  circumstances.  Mr.  Liacolu  > 
iso  manaired  that  Seward's  resignation  i 
was  followed  by  Chase's,  and  he  declined 
to  accept  either.  Say  the  authors:  "The 
'untrained  diplomatist  of  Illinois  had  thus 
met  and  conjured  away,  with  unsur- 
passed courage  and  skill,  one  of  the  sev- 
■erest  crises  that  ever  threatened  the  in- 
tetjrity  of  his  administration.  He  had  to"- 
meet  it  absolutely  unaided;  from  the  nat- 
ure of  the  case  be  could  take  no  advice 
from  those  who  were  nearest  him  in  the 
government,  iiy  his  bold  and  original 
expedieni  of  confronting  the  sena- 
tors with  the  cabinet,  and  having  them 
discuss  their  mutual  misunderstandings 
under  his  own  eye,  be  cleared  up  many 
dangerous  misconceptiuns.  and,  as  usu- 
ally happens  when  bttlh  parlies  are  men 
of  intelligence  and  good  will,  brought 
about  a  friendlier  and  more  considerate 
fe;'ling  between  his  government  and  the 
republican  leaders  than  had  ever  before 
e.Kislcd,  By  placing  Mr.  Chuse  in  such 
an  attitude  that  his  resignation  became 
ne'jes^ary  to  his  own  sense  of  dignity  he 
made  himself  absolute  master  of  the  sit- 
uation; by  treating  the  resicraalions  and 
the  return  to  the  cabinet  of  both  minis- 
ters as  one  and  the  same  transaction  he 
saved  for  the  nation  the  invaluable  ser- 
vi'-es  of  l)oth,  and  preserved  his  own  po- 
sition of  entire  impartiality  between  the 
two  wings  of  the  union  party.  The  re- 
sults of  this  aohievuient  were  not  merely 
temporary.  From  that  hour  there 
was  a  certain  loosening  of 
the  hitherto  close  alliance  be- 
tween Mr.  Chase  and  the  republican  op- 
position to  the  president,  while  a  kind  of 
comradeship,  born  of  their  joint  sortie 
and  re-entrance  into  the  government, 
gave  thereafter  a  greater  semblance  of 
cordiality  to  the  relations  between  the 
secretaries  of  state  and  of  the  treasury. 
But  above  all  the  inciJent  left  the  presi- 
dent seated  more  firmly  than  ever  in  the 
saddle.  When  the  cai)inet  had  retired 
and  left  the  president  with  the  resigna- 
tion of  Mr.  Chase  in  his  hands,  he  said 
to  a  friend  wbo  entervjd  soon  after,  in  one 
of  those  graphic  metaphors  so  often  sug-  ,i 
gcsted  to  him  by  the  memories  of  his 
prbneer  childhood,  and  which  revealed 
his  careless  greatness  perhaps  more 
clearly  than  his  most  labored  official  ut- 
teiauces,  'Now  I  can  ride;  I  have  got  a  , 
pumpkin  in  each  end  of  my  bag.' 

"Nearly  a  year  later  he  said  in  a  con- 
versation relating  to  this  matter: 

1  tie  not  600  liow  it.  could  liave  been  done 
better.  I  uui  sure  it  was  right.  If  I  bad 
yli'lUed  to  tliat  stui-ui  and  dismissed  Scwiiid 
the  itiiUK' would  ii|t  luivc  slimipod  over  one 
way,  and  we  should  have  l);,t'ii  Iflt  with  a, 
.scanty  haudl'iil  ot  suppoi  leis.  When  Chase 
g-avu  in  tiis  rc'sitruution  1  saw  thai  the  g-ume 
was  In  uiy  bauds,  and  I  put  it  through. 

Though  the  opposition  to  Mr.  Seward 
die  not  immeditely  come  to  an  end.  It 
never  exhibited  such  vitality  again,  and 
its  later  manifestations  were  treated  far 
more  cavalierly  by  Mr.  Jjincoln.  He  had 
even  before  this  dJNiu'ssed  one  very  re- 
spectable committee  from  New  York  who, 
had  calleil  to  express  an  unfavorable 
opinion  of  the  ])reuiier,  by  saying  with 
uuwontcil  harshness,  'Vou  would  be  will- 
ing to  see  the  country  ruined  if  you  could 
turn  out  Sewurd' :  and  alter  this  incident 
he  never  again  allow<'U  Ibo  secretary  of 
state  to  be  attacked  in  his  presence."— 
The  Century  for  February.    /  ^^^ 
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PAilT   VII. 

liIKCOLN'S  CABINET  AND  THE  TREMENDOUS 
EESrOKSlBILlTlES  THEY  liOHE. 

T  is  well,  richt  here, 
to  Dut  on  recoia  the 
jiamoscif  llieinen  who 
were  associated  Willi 
Abraham  l.iuonln  in 
tlio  comluct  ol'  the 
government.  Thcinst 
ticket  elected  was 
Abraham  hincaln  of 
Illinois,  prtsiilent; 
Hannibal  Hamlin  of 
Maine,  vice  niesident. 
'Iho  second  elected 
wasAbiahaniLincolu, 
president;  Andrew 
John-oil  (>f'rcnniis<eu. 
Vice  president.  William  II.  Seward  of  Kew 
"Vork  WU3  secretary  of  slate  durinj;  bcnh 
^riii.s  of  the  Lincoln  adinini-.iration.  and 
fioDlinueil  as  such  after  Lincoln's  death  in 
April,  18G5,  when  Andrew  Johnson,  by 
virtue  of  constiiutional  right,  became  his 
successor.  Salmon  P.  Chase  of  Ohio,  Wil- 
liam Vitt  Fessendon  ol  Maine,  and  Ilu^rh 
WcCulloch  of  Indiana  wore  the  si'vcral 
eecrolaries  of  tho  treasury,  The  lollowin^ 
named  men,  in  tlio  order  aivon, 
bervod  as  .secretary  of  war:  Simon 
Cameron  <  f  Pcnnsylvan  a,  Edwiii  M.  Stan- 
ton of  Peiin  ylvau  a,  Ulysses  S,  Ciant  of 
Illinois.  Ji  lin  M.  Schotie^d  of  M'Ssnuri. 
Gideon  W'elhs  of  Cnnnicticut  T\as  sccri- 
tary  of  the  navy  during  tho  entire  two 
terms,  which  oxpressmi,  so  far  as  this  por- 
tion of  the  story  is  concerned,  includes  the 
Andrew  Johnson  admm;stialiori.  as  «  ell  as 
that  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Caleb  B  Smith 
of  Indiana,  John  P.  Usher  of  Indiana, 
James  Harlan  of  Iowa,  and  O.  H.  Brown- 
ing of  Illinois  served  successively  as  sec- 
retary of  the  interior.  Monteoniery  Blair 
of  Maryland,  William  Deun.son  of  Ohio, 
and  A.  W.  Randal  of  Wisconsin  were  in 
turn  postmaster  general,  and  Edward  Bates 
of  Mis.'-ouri.  James  K.  Speed  ol  Kentucky. 
Henry  Stanberry  of  Ohio  and  William  M. 
Evarta  of  New  York  were,  (in«  after  the 
other,  attorney  general.  There  was  a  gr>at 
deal  of  truth  in  the  jocular  remark,  made 
■when  Lincoln  wss  elected  and  announced 
his  cabinet,  to  the  elTect  that  he  hart  cor- 
ralled all  his  rivals.  In  Widiam  H.  Seward 
Lincoln  had  the  services  of  the  foremost 
Kew  Yorker,  its  brainesi  Kovcrnur,  iti 
shrewdest  statesman,  its  favorite  son.  In 
Mr,  Chase,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Seward,  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  supported  by  one  of  the  earliest 
anti-slavery  aoostles,  a  man  of  pure  cha  ac- 
ter,  of  noble  aims,  in  tact  every  memler  of 
his  cabinet  was  a  prominent  candidate 
prior  to  the  Chicago  convent;on  ol  ifstiO, 
and  continued  so  to  be  down  to  the  days 
that  tried  men's  souis.  when  of  necessity 
they  took  a  back  teat  and  cheerfully  re- 
signed the  reins  to  the  man  selected  iwiie 
by  the  nation  to  guide  it  over  ihe  alpme 
heiglits  of  endeavor,  and  through  tho 
8w  amps  and  morasses  of  trial  and  of  sorrow. 
Mr.  Seward's  task  required  extended  ac- 
quaintance of  mep,  of  national  interplay,  of 
laws,  of  customs,  of  usages,  throughout 
the  civilized  world.  He  dealt  with  powers 
whose  facial  look  was  friendly,  but  whose 
hearts  were  charged  with  venom.  He  was 
co&fionted  yMx  the  tziclu  and  manners  ol 


wily  statesmen.  He  was  compelled,  while 
aoparectly  representing  a  united  nation, 
in  realily  to  recognize  that,  for  the  time 
being  at  all  o\ents.  he  represented  only  a 
segment  ol  the  nation.  As  governor  of  the 
State  of  Kew  Vork,  as  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  as  a  leader  of  the 
irreat  Kcpuldican  party,  as  its  fortmost 
champion  in  fact,  he  made  no  mistake,  and 
it  redounds  to  his  everlasting  credit  that  the 
Slate  papers  prepared  during  thai  awful 
pwriod  when  Lim  oln  was  president  read 
today  in  the  calm  light  of  history,  as  char, 
as  luminous,  as  inlelligont,  as  though  they 
were  jirepared  after  the  excitements,  the 
turmoils  and  confusions  had  passed  away, 
rather  than  in  the  very  glare  and  heat  of 
midday  ilisturbanco. 

Upon  Mr.  Cliasi:  fell  a  burden,  tho  like  of 
which  no  lis.  al  othcer.  no  financial  secre- 
tary over  felt  beloro  or  since.  We,  who  en- 
(ieavor  vainly  to  rid  the  national  treasary 
of   its  vast  surplus,   little  aupreciatf)  the 

Strug  ;les  of  liim  ivho  found  aa  empty 
treasury,  a  dishonored  currency,  a  financial 
panic.  Alter  tho  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
but  prior  to  his  inauguration,  the  govern- 
ment uegot  aiea  a  loan  of  $lO,ooO.Oou  at .'') 
lor  cent.  At  that  time  Howell  Cobb  of 
Ceorgia  was  secretary  of  the  treasury  and 
,h  hn  J.  Cisco  theas-,istant  treasurer  iii  New 
Yolk.  The  loan  was  entirely  subscribed 
for,  and  i  per  cent  of  tlie  amount  taken  was 
deposited  by  each  subscriber  at  the  time. 
In  K  ply  to  Iilr.  Cisco's  congratulations.  Mr 
Co])bsaid:  "The  iiecplewho  have  taken  this 
loan  lire  a  pack  of  damned  fools.  It 
will    no\or    be    paid.      Tho    country     is 

going  to  be  broken  to  pieces.  Georgia  will 
go  out  of  the  Union,  and  when  she  gees  1  go 
with  her."  In  consequence  of  the  with- 
drawal, as  they  termed  it.  of  several  of  the 
Slates  prior  to  the  date  fixed  for  the  final 
payment,  a  number  of  bankers  refused  to 
keep  their  agreement,  and  forfeited  their 
deposit  of  one  per  cent.  Seven  millions, 
however,  of  the  10  were  paid.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  on  the  1st  of  January, 
18  .1,  there  was  not  money  enou.;h  in  the 
United  States  treasury  lo  pay  tho  interest 
due  upon  the  public  debt,  and  tlie  new  sec- 
retary of  the  trea"-ury,  Mr.  Cobb,  having 
withdrawn  with  his  State,  l\lr.  Thomas  of 
I  Mai  viand,  induced  the  president  to  au- 
I  thorize  a  treasury  note  loan,  at  the  ex- 
j  traoriliuary  rale  of  12  per  cent,  per  annum, 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  to  nay  the 
interest  duo.  It  was  one  thing  to  ask  a 
;  loan,  another  to  get  the  money,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  personal  e.vertions  of  Mr. 
Cisco,  vigorously  aided  and  efficiently 
I  abetlea  by  Mr.  \'ail,  then  cashier 
of  the  New  York  Bank  of  Commence,  who 
on  the  night,  literally,  of  Dec.  31,  1860, 
went  to  the  larget  holders  of  the  public  debt 
in  New  York  and  Br.  oklvn,  from  whom  he 
secured  a  suliicient  number  of  notes  lo  save 
the  government  from  the  impending  catas- 
trophe, the  government  would  then  and 
there  have  been  adjudged  bankrupt.  It 
was  the  extraordinary  conduct  of  the  then 
secretary  of  the  treasury  that  induced  Mr. 
Cisco  to  put  in  black  and  white  his  view  of 
the  situation,  \i  hicli  resulted  in  the  removal 
of  Mr.  Thomas  ami  the  appointm  ntof  (ien- 
eral  John  A.  Dix  as  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury. This  resioreil  Confidence  to  the  mon- 
eyed people  of  the  North— that  is.  such 
amoimt  ol  confidence  w  that  peoaliarl7 


sensitive  cla.ss  of  human  nature  can  be  ex- 
pected to  feel  when,  like  the  good  people  of 
Ephesus,  they  fear  their  craft  is  in  danger. 

It  is  astonishing  lo  see  how  much  great 
men  aro  like  little  men. 

Their  hindsight  is  very  much  better  than 
their  foresight 

That  Salmon  P.  Chase  was  a  groat  man 
everybody  who  knows  anylbing  about  him 
and  his  times  will  readily  admit.  His  long 
service  at  tho  bar,  in  slaloeraft,  and  as 
leader  in  the  very  v.m  of  thearmv  bat- 
tling for  freedom,  givesabundantlestimony 
in  that  regard,  and  yet,  when  shortly  alter 
his  appointment  as  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury, he  sent  frir  Mr.  Cisco  for  the  purpose  of 
cousultat  on  upon  the  Ijnancial  policy  of  the 
country,  he  said  in  reply  to  Mr.  Cisco's  sug- 
gestion that  a  long,  bh  ody  and  costly  war 
was  before  thu  (.■ountry,  and  that  tlie  only 
Iiossible  policy  \\  as  that  of  long  bonds  ami 
strong  lax  at  ion,  "Are  >ou  not  aware,  sir,  that 
we  shall  soon  have  7/3,000  men  in  tlie  held, 
and  that  oo  days  from  now  the  country  v,  ill 
be  at  peace,  while  as  fiir  strong  ta.\ation  tho 
people  of  the  country  will  not  bear  it,  and 
there  is  no  need  lor  if.'"  Insuhseiiuentc  n- 
versations  Mr.  (  base  enforceil  his  view  that 
the  Country  would  not  stand  strong  taxa- 
tion, and  when  Mr.  Cisco  preuieted  that 
without  it  the  country  must  inevitably 
drill  into  a  suspension  of  specie  payments, 
ho  rejoined :  "Never,  so  long  as  1  am  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury."  What  has  been 
very  happily  ternied  alumd  to  mouth  policy 
was  then  begun,  and  careful  st,udy  of  the 
situation  thou,  and  for  years  thereafter, 
leads  me  to  pay  a  lust  ir.buto  to  the  liuaii- 
cial  ability  of  Mr.  Cisco,  to  whom  Mr.  Cha>.6 
as  an  officer,  and  tho  administration  as  an 
entity,  owed  much. 

On  the  lutli  of  August,  1861.  a  crisis  had 
come. 

Mr.  Chase  met  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Cisco 
the  leadingcapilalisls  and  haiiKera  of  Bo.s- 
ton.  New  Vork  and  I'hiladelpbia,  A  com- 
mon interest  brought  them  there.  A  c  om- 
mon  furnace  wrought  them  to  while  heat. 
for  if  tho  government  failed  they,  too,  be- 
came bankrupt.  After  long  and  anxious 
deliberation,  Mr.  Chase  said  that  what  he 
wanted  to  raise  was  a  loan  of  $..o,oo0,ooii, 
in  7-;5li  treasury  notes,  with  the  jnivilege  of 
converting  them  into  i;ii-year  bonds,  tho 
oubscribors  to  have  the  option  of  taking 
$50,000,000  more,  with  a  subsequent  it5o,- 
Oii0,o00,  or  .^il  ("0,000,000  in  all.  Ai  a  su'ise- 
queut  meeting,  held  in  the  AmerieanEv- 
cbange  banking  house,  tho  loading  hankers 
of  the  city  fotight  vigorously  one  side  and 
the  other,  but  linally  y  ielding  to  the  clean- 
cut  remark  of  the  president  of  the  Mechan- 
ics'bank  Unit  if  the  obligations  of  the  gov- 
ernment became  worthless  the  property  of 
the  banks  and  of  ohe  enlire  couulrv  must 
follow  .--uit,  a  resolution  was  adopted  to  ac- 
cept the  terms  proposed  by  tho  government. 

The  banks  took  the  first  oo  millions, 
thereby  ca-^ting  their  lot  with  that  of  the 
government. 

They  look  the  second,  and  virtually  took 
the  third,  there  being  some  Compromise  by 
which  tho  la^t  CO  millions  were  put  in  ti  per 
cent,  bonds,  redeemable  after  20  years. 
Following  this,  on  the  .'ioth  of  Decemher, 
1801,  the  hanks  unanimously  deeded  to 
snspi  nd  specie  naymenls  on  the  following 
Monday.  With  the  success  of  these  early 
loans  and  the  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ments there  came  a  jierfect  mania  for  the 
possession  of  governmental  notes.  Spme- 
thing  like  .sr.  pet  cent,  of  all  tho  early  loans 
negotiated  were  taken  in  New  York,  ihe 
7-30  notes  being  especially  popular.  At 
first  the  suspension  of  specie  pa.Miieuts ' 
worked  great  annoyance  in  ordinary  trarffe-  ; 
actions,  as  small  silver  change  disappeared  ' 
from  circulation  with  marvellous  rapidity, 
and   omnibus  fares,  ferryage  tolls,  all  map-.. 


postage  st:ini pa,  and  inconvenience  whicli 
led  up  to  what  was  known  as  fractional 
currency,  little  paper  due  bills,  issued  by 
the  government  for  5, 10.  25  and   60  cents 

eaih. 
The  internal  revenue  tax  was  a  nuisance. 
It  was  a  nuisance,  but  it  was  also  a  iieres- 
sity.    Coneress,   a  matrnificent   unit   com- 
posed  of   auytliing    but   niatrnificcnt  indi- 
vidualities, disliked  exceedingly  to  take  up 
the  question  of  taxation,  and  it  waguoi. 
until  thesession  of  '61  and  '62  that  the  sub- 
ject of  lutcnial  taxation  was  roKaide  1  as  so 
vital  a  neces-ity  as  to  deiuaiul   iiiiuediate 
attention.    Mr.  Cliaso's  idea  was  that  a  t.ix 
schedule   that   would    yield    S2i)0,uuo,ui)0 
a  year  would  :ibout  till  the  hill,  and  he  pre- 
pared, with  tlie  aid  of  ways  and  means,  a 
scheme  which  had  some   16  separate   sub- 
jects of  taxation.    One  of  tliese  was  a  tax 
of  halt  a  cent  a  mile  on  railroad  passonyeis, 
and  a  tax  of  one  cent  on  horse  railroads  and 
fi-rries.       Subsequently,    when    a    bill   was 
passed  which  did  levy  a  tax  on   horse  rail- 
roads auQ  ferries,  puttintf  it  down  to  one- 
third  of  a  cent,  those  patrintic  factors  in 
atiairs  charged  an'additional  cent  to  tlieir 
passengers,    of      wliich     two-thirds     went 
into  their  own    treasury,    and    one-tiiird 
into  that  of  the  United  States.    It  was  pro- 
posed to  tax  consumers  of  eas  60  cents  a 
thousand  cubic  feet,  to  be  collecteil   with 
the  monthly  bills  of  the  gas  companies,  but 
in  cousequi'nce  of  an   arniiiiieut  th;it  under 
such  a  tax  ail  iras  consumers  would  no  back 
tnthe  use  of  common  candies  that  point  was 
dropped.    When  at  first  it  was  thought  to 
put  a  tax  of  60  cents  a  gallon  on  vrhiskey  it 
was  laughed  out  of  court;  yet  in  less  than 
two  years  ConiJ-ress  wi  nt  tn  the  other  ex- 
treme .ind  put  tlie  tax  to  S2  a  giiUoii,  wliich  ' 
led  up  to  an  oigauized  society  of  wlnskey 
frauds,  tlie  hi  ad  and  front  of  wliic  h  went  lo  ; 
h  8  gravi'  iitaoA  posed,  lor  reasons  very  well  , 
understood   by  tin-  init  ated.    Sutiice   it   in 
this  resume  of  afl'airs  to  say  ttiat  Congress  I 
linally  parsed  a  bill  which   tliey  e.'cpected  ] 
would  yiokl  a  revenue  of  SiJOo.OOO.Ouii,  but 
wh:ch   fii.aily   returned  $70,000,000  gross, 
S(>i),ouo,ooonet. 
Hes:taliou  was  the  motto  of  the  bour. 
It  mriy  or  may  not  bo  true  that  the  woman 
who  htsitaies  is  lost.  There V;au  be  no  yuts-  : 
!  tion,  however,  that  the  gcverinnent  which 
:  hesitates  in  the  f^ice  ot  an  iiaperative  neces- 
I  sity  courts   destrurtion.     Tlie   nation   was 
I  aroused  and  ready  to  bear  its  burden,  but 
the  politicians   seeking:    re-election     were 
!  timid  about  the  weight.    In  a  spioch  made 
:  by  Jol.n  D.  Van  Buren  of  Now  York  he  said 
j  "ataxof  Si'oo, 0(10,000,   levied  in  tln!    hrst 
year  of  the  war,  would  have    enabled  us  to 
!  boi row  freely,  and  to  keer.  up  specie  pay- 
'  ments  would  have  served  by  a  demonstra- 
1  tion  of  our  strength  as  a  wiiruing  to  fore  gn 
I  powers  disposed  to  meildlo,  would  have  dls- 
I  couraged  tjii(j  enemy,  compelled  them  to  re- 
I  sort  at  the  outset  to  iirodcemuble   paper 
i  money,    and    would    have    greatly    shurt- 
I  ened  the  contest.    It  would   have  avoided 
two-thirds  of  our  public  debt,   while  Iroiu 
'  how  much  demoralization  and  sin  it  would 
have   saved  us  is  yeyond  calculaiion."    We 
who  handle  Un:ticl  Stales  treasury  notes, 
or  notes  of  individual  banks  indorsed   by 
the  government,  little  appiecKite  the  va-t 
convenience,  to  say  the  leasl,  those  rustling 
bills  iite,  as  contrasted  with  the  wild-cat 
currencies,  80  prevalent  befcre  tlie  scheme 
of   greenback    issues,    burn    in  ihe   tortile 
brain  of  Salmon  1'.  Chase.    Tlien  every  lit- 
tle  town  throuifhout   tlds  wide  expanded 
territory  knONvn  asthol.'nitod  Slates,  north, 
south,  east  and   wi-st,  as  well  as  the  great 
cummoicial  centres,  h:i,d   their  banks,   and 
m  a  hie  of  60  bills  there  would  be  the  solid 
metropolitan  issue,  the  probably  serure  is- 
sue of  .some  smaller  cUy,  the  possibly  good, 
but  probalily  douitful  issue  of  a   remoter 
town  and  tlie  very  likely  spurious  issue  from. 
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a  counterfeiters'  den.  ISilis  of  Illinois, 
Arkansas,  Louisiana,  South  Carolina 
banks  were  at  a  discount  in  the  great 
marts,  and,  as  matter  of  fact,  it  was  a  physi- 
cal as  well  as  a  tmaucial  impo.-.sibility  to 
know  pieci-selv  how  much  the  bill  ot  any 
bank  was  worth.  Witli  the  passage  of  the 
law,  or  a  .■■eries  of  laws,  authurizing  the 
United  States  treasury  to  do  this,  that  and 
the  other,  in  the  way  of  special  issues,  all 
the  cobwebs  of  banking  intricacy  were 
swept  to  the  winds,  and  on  the  solid  bnsis 
of  governmental  recogn  tinn  came  to  the 
front  these  beautilully  engraved,  highly 
esteemed,  greatly  welcomed  conveniences. 
Today  the  hunitilest  worker  in  the  laud 
knows  that  his  S.'>  bill  is  worth  ton  cents 
on  every  dollar.  In  hamlets  as  in  banks, 
on  the  golden  slopes,  uiion  the  mountain 
heights,  in  the  green  carpeted  valleys, 
along  the  trout  streams  and  on  the  bosom 
of  the  mighty  ficoan,  tlio  greenback  issue 
is  as  solid  ^.iid  as  lirm,  as  substantial  and  as 
enduring  as  the  stamp  of  golden  com  and 
silver  inetal  itself. 
For  this  thank  Salmon  P.  Chase. 
Lincoln  had  a  pretty  tough  time  with 
some  members  of  his  cabinet,  and,  without 
entering  into  the  go>s'p  or  the  will  under- 
stood causes  whicli  induced  Mi.  Lincoln  to 
niiike  a  change,  sulhce  it  to  s;iy  that  early  in 
lat!2  it  seemed  wise  to  him  to  replace  Mr. 
Cameron,  i;i  the  war  deiiartment,  by  Edwin 
M.  Stanton.  Mr.  Lincoln  wr.)ie  Mr.  Cam- 
eron a  very  brief  note  as  follows:  "1  havo 
made  UD  my  mind  to  acce.it  your  resigna- 
tion, and  til  tender  yciu  the  mission  to  St. 
Pei(;rsburg."  Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Cameron 
had  never  written  a  resi,L;natii  n,  norsiioken 
one,  although  he  bad  occasionally  talked 
about  it,  this  was  regarded  by  his  friends  as 
a  discourteous  dismissal,  and  Mr.  Chase 
was  induced  to  take  the  note  back  to  the 
President,  whom  ho  perauad'  d  to  substitute 
for  It  another,  containing  expressions  of  re- 
gret and  compliment. 

Mr.  Cameron,  as  secretary  of  war,  was 
confronted  with  enormous  problems. 
'  Everything  was  confusion,  nothing  wa^ 
qf  record,  very  little  of  system.  Mr.  Chase's 
preference  was  for  General  Butler,  of  wtiom 
he  said  line  time:  "There  is  the  bttest  man 
in  the  United  States  lobefccretary  of  war." 
Mr.  Stanton  was,  however,  appmnted,  and 
took  bold  of  afl'airs  witi.  a  vigor,  finnni'ss, 
self-reliance  and  ireuucnt  disreijard  of  right 
and  wroi ig  that  was  characteiistic.  The  coun- 
try readily  recognizt  d  iivhim  an  In  nest, b lyal 
masler,  and  althiiU:;h  manyol  his  acts  were 
unjusiitiably  arhitrary,  the  very  opposite  of 
fair,  while  his  manner  was  lirusiiue  to  rude- 
ness and  hi^  heart  ap:  arently  as  ca  Ions  as 
his  bearing  was  intolerant,  his  personal  un- 
plea.sanlne.^s  was  put  up  witli  because  of 
the  energy,  drive  and  push  with  which  he 
carried  on  the  public  service. 

The  politics  of  the  war  were  multitu- 
dimms. 

The  story  of  the  politics  of  the  war 
would  till  volumes.  The  presidential 
itchings  of  men  in  p'ace  and  power 
were  continue  us,  and  bore  heavily 
upon  the  heart  xif  the  people,  tax- 
ing not  only  their  pocKets,  but  their 
brains,  grinding  out  their  lives  upon  the 
battlefield,  and  t£i£itine  their  patience  to  a 
degree  wliich  finally  rose  in  its  might,  and, 
with  unmistakable  emphasis,  demanded 
that  the  war  be  prosernted  to  a  linality. 
that  the  sheikliug  of  bhiod  should  ceaso, 
that  the  bag  should  wave  over  every  port, 
and  that  failure  to  consummate  that  end 
wmild  bn  rrgaided  ns  intentional  treason, 
to  be  puni.ihed  then  and  there. 

With  ibis  knowledge  of  I  ho  people's  de- 
termination, generals  on  the  field  took 
courage. 

Their  muscles  were  strengthened,  their 
'•nerves  ehiled,  their  pockels  nlled,  theirjdc- 
pleted  ranks  made  whole,  and  with  re- 
newed energy  they  imshed  forward  to  the 
frout,  ending,  as  the  people  kii6>y  tlie: 
could,  in  a  short,  sharp,  decisive  series  of 
campaigns,  a  war  which,  having  cost 
billions  of  money  and  a  million  of  lives, 
could  uiHiiitstiouably  have  been  closed  in 

one  half  the  time  it  endured 

But  halt,! 


"ITincoin's  duties.  Seward's  diplomacies. 
Chase's  financial  successes,  Stanton's  d^ 
iwtisms,  the  wide  horizoned  field  of  army 
©Derations  crowned  with  absolute  success, 
[  and  the  banner  of  the  flag  of  the  Union  car- 
■Tied  in  triumph  to  every  mast  head,  to 
every  staff  pcaK,  who,  in  petty  limit,  can 
tell  this  story?  There  is  a  volume  m  every 
month,  a  history  in  every  year,  acyclopcedia 
In  the'administration. 


Llncola  as  a  Cab  Inet-Maker. 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  arrived  in 
Wasliington  twenty-eight  years  ago,  he 
had  practically  decided  upon  the  men 
whom  he  wished  to  have  in  his  Cabinet, 
though  only  two  of  them  had  been  for- 
mally notitied.  The  position  of  Secretary 
of  State  had  been  tendered  to  and  ac- 
cepted by  Mr.  Seward  in  December;  and 
about  the  same  time  the  position  of  At- 
torney General  had  been  offered  to  and 
accepted  by  Mr.  Bates.  On  the  last  day 
of  the  same  month  Mr.  Cameron  had 
been  informed  that  he  would  be  nominat- 
ed either  for  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or 
Secretary  of  War;  but  on  the  3d  of  Janu- 
ary this  offer  had  been  practically  with- 
drawn— and  on  the  same  day  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  been  ten-  i 
dered  to  Mr.  Chase,  or,  strictly  speaking, 
he  had  been  aslted  i&  be  would  take  it, 
and  had  said  he  would  consider  the  mat- 
ter. Smith  for  Secretary  of  the  Interior  i 
and  Welles  for  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
had  been  virtually  chosen;  but  the  Post- 
master General  had  not  yet  been  selected, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  deciding  be- 
tween Montgomery  Blair  and  Henry  Win- 
ter Davis.  In  short,  a  week  before  the 
inauguration,  Seward  and  Bates  alone 
had  bee^  assigned  to  definite  places  in  the 
Cabinet;  the  pther  selections  were  yet  in 
abeyance,  subject  to  change  if  it  should 
be  thought  necessary,  or  advisable  on 
any  account. 

Mr.  Lincoln  listened  patiently  to  all  the 
arguments    and    suggestions   that    were 
made  to  him  by  leading  Republicans  in 
Washington,  but  found  no  good  reason 
for  departing  from  his  previous  conclu- 
sions, except  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Cameron^^ 
whom   he    chose    for    Secretary  of  War,'| 
after  having  for   a   time   yielded  to  the] 
clamor   against   him.    The   struggle  be- 
tween Blair  and  Davis  was  obstinate  and 
bitter,  and  the  former  was  finally  select- 
ed, against  the  advice  and  earnest  pro- 
test of  Mr.  Seward.     Then,  on  the  2d  of 
March,  ensued  a  contingency  which  had 
not  "been  anticipated,  and  which  threat- 
ened to  i^pset  the  whole  arrangement  and 
compel  a  reconstruction  of  the  Cabinet  at 
the  last   moment.    Mr.  Seward  wrote  a 
note  to  Mr.  Lincoln  withdrawing  his  ac- 
ceptance.   This   was   on    Saturday,    and 
Mr.  Lincoln  studied  the  situation  until  i 
Monday  morning,   when  he  answered  it  j 
with   an   urgent  request  tljtit  the  with-  i 
drawal  be  countermanded.    The  inaugu- 
ration procession  was  forming  as  he  hand-  | 
ed  the   note    to    his    secretary,  with  the  | 
remark:     "I  can't  afford  to  let  Seward 
take  the  first  trick."    Then  he  proceeded 
to  the  Capitol  and  was  sworn  in  as  Presi- 
dent, not  knowing  certainly  who  was  to 
be  his  Secretary  of  State.    Later  in  thp 
day    Mr.    Seward    called    at    the    White 
House  and  had  a  long,  frank  interview 
'with  the  President,  the  result  of  which 
was  that  on   the  morning  of  the  6th  he 
recalled  his  note  of  the  2d,  and  his  name 
;went  to  the  Senate  at  noon/  It  would 
certainly    have    been    most    unfortunate 
both   for    the    Administration    and    the 


^oujpUxil  Mr- 


Seward  had  persisted  in 


his  refusal  to  enter  the  Cubiuut;  ana  tue 
fact  that  he  was  induced  to  adopt  the  bet- 
ter course  must  be  regiudod  as  a  signal 
illustration  of  tlie  sound  and  praclical 
wisdom  by  which  Mr.  Lincoln  was  always 
guided- 
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LINCOLN  AND  HARLAN. 
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Vrom  the  Sioux  City  Journal. 

A  coiTespoDdent  of  the  jQornal  calls  at- 
tention to  the  following  editorial  item  in  ita 
issue  of  tiie  19t]i  inat : 

There  are  only  three  surviving  members  of 
Abraham  Llucoln'e  Cabinet — Simon  Cameroa, 
of  Penneylvania :  Hugh  McCullocb,  of  ludiftna, 
and  James  Harlan,  of  Iowa. 

The  correspondent  says  that  this  state- 
ment is  not  quite  accurate,  and  makes  the 
point  that  although  Mr.  Harlan  waa  select- 
ed by  Mr.  liincoln  for  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, he  was  never  actually  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet  Mr.  Blaine  in  the  second  vol- 
ume, page  61,  of  bis  "Twenty  Years  of 
Congress"  gives  the  facta  as  follows: 

Caleb  B.  Smith,  who  was  a  member  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  original  Cabinet,  had  resigned  la 
order  to  accept  a  Federal  Judgeship  in  Indiana, 
and  his  able  Assistant  Secretary,  John  F. 
Usher,  had  been  promoted  to  the  head  of  the 
Department,  fullflUlDg  his  trust  to  Mr.' Lln- 
colu's  satisfaction.  He  in  turn  resigned,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Harlan,  who  was  nomi- 
nated by  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  was  unanimously 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  on  the  9th  of  March — 
the  confirmation  to  take  effect  the  15th  of  May. 
It  was  an  exceptional  form  of  apuoictmeut; 
but  when  the  date  was  reached,"  President 
Johnson  insisted  that  the  new  Secretary  should 
assume  the  duties  of  ofittce. 

Mr.  Lincoln  died  on  the  morning  of  the 
15th  of  April,  1865.  Three  hours  later 
Vice  President  Johnson  was  sworn  in  as 
President..  Mr.  Harlan  t^ecame  a  member 
of  his  Cabinet  and  continued  to  serve  in  tha^ 
capacity  until  July,  1806,  when  he  resigned, 
having,  as  Mr.  Blaine  remarlrs,  remained  aa 
long  as  was  consistent  with  his  personal 
dignity,  for  tl:e  purpose  of  protecting  Ee- 
publican  principles  which  the  President  and 
he  alike  were  pledged  to  uphold. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Usher  a  few  days  since 
has  given  rise  to  the  current  talk  in  relation 
to  Mr.  Lincoln's  Cabinet.  The  facts  as  given 
above  in  no  wise  detract  from  Mr.  Harlan's 
merit  as  a  counselor  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  as 
his  choice  for  a  Cabinet  position,  the  con- 
summation being  prevented  by  the  assassin's 
bullet.  The  fact  remains  that  Mr.  Harlan 
was  chosen  by  Mr.  Lincoln  for  a  Cabinet  po- 
sition and  later  actually  served  in  that 
place,  displaying  therein  all  the  great  ablliT 
ty  and  capacity  for  which  his  public  career 
in  other  places  has  been  so  conspicaooa. 
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The  death  cf  John  P.  Usher,  who  suc- 
ceeded Caleb  B.  Smith  as  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  under  President  Lincoln,  leaves 
Simon  Cameron,  Hugh  McCulIoch  and  Jamea 
Hailan  (by  appointment)  as  the  only  sur- 
viving members  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  Cabinet. 
William  II.  Seward,  of  the  Stale  Depart- 
ment; Salmon  P.  Chase  and  William  P. 
Fessenden,  of  the  Treasury ;  Edwin  M. 
Stanton,  the  great  War  Secretary ;  Gideon 
Welles,  of  the  Navy  ;  Caleb  B.  Smith,  of  the 
Interior;  Montgomery  Plair  and  William 
Dennison,  Postmasters  Ueneral,  and  Edward 
Bates  and  James  Speed,  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  had  gone  before. 

Mr.  Cameron,  it  will  be  remembered,  pre- 
ceded Mr.  Stanton  as  Secretary  of  War ;  Mr, 
McCulloch  succeeded  Mr.  B'easenden  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  and  Mr.  Harlan  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  March, 
1865.  to  succeed  Mr.  Uaher,  but  did  not  re- 
sign his  seat  in  the  Senate  until  the  follow- 
ing May,  when  he  became  a  member  of  Mr. 
Johnson's  Cabinet 

Two  of  these  distinguished  gentlemen 
have  reached  a  venerable  age,  but  give  no 
special  signs  of  failing  powers,  either  man- 
tally  or  physically.  Mr.  Harlan,  at  69,  is 
still  robust  and  vigorous,  with  the  promise 
of  a  lonjj;  life  yet  before  him. 
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WOMAN  IN  LINCOLN'S  CABINET. 

The  Unrecognized  Genius   of  the  War. 


Hi 


the  first  decided  victory  by  the  federal  forces 
in  the  capture  of  Ports  Henry  and  Donelson 
and  was  the  beginning:  of  the  end  and  final 
victory  of  the  union  forces,  was  projected 
and  planned  liy  Miss  Carroll.  The  possession 
of  the  Mississippi  Kiver  and  control  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  were  indispensable.  But 
to  reach  the  center  of  confederate  power 
and  cut  off  Its  supplies  was  the  great  desid- 
eratum. To  do  this  It  was  necessary  to  de- 
stroy the  interior  lines  of  communication. 
The  army  of  the  l-'otomac  took  three  years 
and  a  half  to  reach  Richmond,  and  was  then 
not  half  way  to  a  decisive  point. 

It  was  su.ECgested  by  the  war  department 
that  Miss  Carroll  should  go  west  and  en- 
deavor to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  probable 
result  of  the  proposed  descent  of  the  Missis- 
sippi by  th?  gunboats.  Accordingly  she 
went  to  St.  Louis  and  remained  for  a  month. 
After  studying  the  topography  of  the  coun- 
try she  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Ten- 
netste  River,  and  not  the  Mississippi,  would 
be  the  true  path  to  success.  The  Memphis 
and  Charleston  Railroad  was  the  only  com- 
plete bond  of  connection  between  the  con- 
federate armies  of  the  east  and  the  armies 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  There  was  but 
one  avenue  by  which  thli>  bond  could  be 
reached  and  effectually  severed,  and  that 
was  the  Tennessee  River. 

When  Miss  Carroll,  on  returning  to  Wash- 
ington, presented  her  jilan  and  her  argu- 
ments to  Colonel  Thomas  A.  Scott,  acting 
secretar.v  of  war,  his  countenance  bright- 
ened and  he  exclaimed:  "Miss  Carroll,  I  be- 
lieve you  have  solved  the  question."  He 
hurried  at  once  with  the  plan  in  his  hands 
to  the  White  House,  and  when  Mr.  Lincoln 
had  read  it  Mr.  Scott  said  he  "ha,d  never 
witnessed  such  delight  as  he  evinced."  He 
hastened  to  send  Mr.  Scott  to  investigate, 
and  went  himself  at  once  to  St.  Louis  to  aid 
in  putting  the  plan  in  motion.  Just  after 
the  fall  of  Fort  Henry  Mr.  Scott  stated  to 
the  assistant  secretary  of  war.  on  leaving 
him  for  the  west:  "This  is  Miss  Carroll's 
plan.'and  if  It  succeeds  the  glory  Is  hers." 

To  Illustrate  the  quality  of  generalship 
possessed  by  Miss  Carroll,  her  compre- 
hensive grasp  of  possible  situations*  her 
foresight  of  the  probable  results  of  possible 
movements  by  the  respective  armies,  I  will 
copy  one  of  the  several  papers  addressed  by 
her  to  the  war  department  (the  first  one)  in 
reference  to  the  Tennessee  campaign.  This 
was  placed  In  the  hands  of  Thomas  A.  Scott 
Nov.  30,  1861,  with  a  map.    It  is  as  follows: 


Women  of  ability  and  high  character  have  ren- 
dered too  many  Impurtant  services  to  progress 
without  receiving  their  share  of  honest  credit. — 
[Tlmes-IIerald. 

N  SENDING  forth  this  hearty  recog- 
nition of  woman's  ability,  and  the  service 
of  Miss  Field,  to  its  large  audience  of 
readers  (whether  It  was  penned  by  man 
.  ,  or  woman)  The  Tiiies-Hekald  has  done 
credit  to  the  higher  manhood.  On  reading 
this  tribute  of  justice  to  Miss  Field  In  an 
editorial  of  Issue  Saturday,  Jan.  4,  my 
thoughts  at  once  recurred  to  the  Important 
services  rendered  to  oui'  country  by  Miss 
Anna  Ella  Carroll  in  the  hour  of  national 
peril.  Probably  few  of  the  youth  of  this 
generation  know  how  greatly  the  success 
of  the  federal  forces  in  the  war  of  the  re- 
bellion was  due  to  the  ability  and  military 
genius  of  this  v/oman. 

A  most  strenuous  effort  was  made  in  ISfil 
by  the  disunlonists  to  take  Maryland  out 
of  the  union,  with  the  expectation  that  the 
southern  congress  would  be  inaugurated  in 
the  capltol  of  the  United  States  on  the  ex- 
piration of  President  Buchanan's  term  on 
March  4.  It  was  calculated  with  confldenco 
that  such  possession  of  the  public  buildings 
and  archives  would  secure  the  recognition 
of  their  national  Independence  by  the  Eu- 
ropean powers.  Miifs  Carroll,  by  newspaper 
articles  and  pamphlets  published  at  her  own 
expense,  vigorously  maintained  the  true 
theory  of  our  institutions,  and  defined  and 
defended  the  war  powers  of  the  government. 
Senator  John  C.  Breckenrldge,  in  the  July 
congress  of  1861,  made  a  notable  secession 
speech.  Miss  Carroll  replied  to  this  in  a 
pamphlet  containing  such  clear  and  powerful 
arguments  that  the  war  department  circu- 
lated a  large  edition,  and  requested  her  to 
write  on  other  important  points  then  being 
discussed  with  great  diversity  of  opinion. 
Samuel  T.  Williams,  at  that  time  chief  ed- 
itor of  the  Globe  (the  Congressional  Record 
of  the  day),  wrote  Miss  Carroll : 

Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  read- 
ing your  admirable  review  ot  Mr.  IJreckenrldije's 
speech.  If  spoken  In  the  senate  your  article  would 
have  been  regarded  by  the  country  as  a  complete 
and   masterly   refutation  of  Mi'.  B.'s  heresies. 

Edward  Bates,  who  was  the  attorney  gen- 
eral of  President  Lincoln's  cabinet,  wrolt^ 
her  in  reference  to  this: 

I  have  only  time  to  thank  you  for  taking  the 
trouble  to  embody  for  the  use  of  others  so  much 
sound  corLstitutional  doctrine  and  so  many  valu- 
able historic  facts  in  a  form  so  compact  and 
manafrealjle.  The  president  received  a  copy  left 
for  him  and  requested  ine  to  tliank  you  cordially 
for  your  able  support. 

In  September,  l.~561,  Miss  Carroll  prepared 
a  paper  on  "The  constitutional  powers  of  the 
President  to  make  arrests  and  to  suspend 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus."  In  December, 
IfsUl,  she  published  a  pamphlet  entitled,  "The 
War  Powers  of  the  Government."  This  was 
followed  by  a  paper  entitled  "The  Relation 
of  Revolted  Citizens  to  the  National  Govern- 
ment." This  was  written  at  the  special  re- 
quet  of  President  lylncoln,  approved  by  him, 
and  adopted  as  the  basis  of  subsequent  ac- 
tion. 

William  Mitchell  wrote  from  the  house  of 
representatives  May  13,  18612: 

If  you  will  excuse  my  poor  writing  I  will  tell  you 
what  Mr.  Lhicoln  said  about  you  last  night.  I  was 
there,  with  seven  or  eight  members  of  congress 
and  others.  wheji_a_nQte  and  box  came  from  you. 
lie  seemed  much  delighted  and  read  your  letter 
out  to  us  and  showed  the  contents  of  the  box. 
He  said:  "This  Anna  Klla  Carroll  is  the  he.id  of 
the  Carroll  race.  When  the  history  of  this  war 
is  written  she  will  stand  a  good  deal  taller  thim 
ever  old  Charles  Carroll  did." 

The  Tennessee  campaign,  which  brought 
.At  Jit. 


The  civil  and  military  authorities  seem  to  be  [ 
laljoring  under  a  great  mistake  in  regard  to  the 
true  key  to  tlie  war  in  flie  southwest.  It  is  not  the 
Mississippi,  but  the  Tennessee  River.  All  the  mill-  | 
tary  preparations  made  in  the  west  indicate  that 
the  Mississippi  River  Is  the  point  to  which  the  au- 
thorities are  directing  their  attention.  On  tliat 
river  many  battles  must  be  fought  and  heavy 
risks  incurred  before  any  impression  can  be  made 
on  the  enemy,  all  of  which  could  be  avoided  by 
using  the  Tennessee  River.  This  river  Is  navipabia 
tor  middle-class  boats  to  the  foot  of  Muscje  Shoals 
in  Alabama,  and  Is  open  to  navigation  all  the  year, 
Willie  the  distance  Is  but  2.',0  miles  by  the  river 
from  Paducah  on  the  Ohio.  The  Tennessee  offers 
many  advantages  over   the  Mississippi. 

Wo  should  avoid  the  almost  Impregnable  bat- 
teries of  the  enemy,  which  caimot  he  taken  with- 
out great  daijger  and  great  risk  of  life  to  our 
force.s,  from  the  tact  that  our  boats,  if  crippled, 
would  fall  a  prey  to  the  enemy  by  being  swept  by 
Ihe  current  to  him  and  away  from  the  relief  of  our 
friends;  but,  even  shotild  we  succeed,  still  we 
will  only  have  liegun  the  war,  for  we  shall  tb.'n 
fight  for  the  country  from  whence  the  enemy  de- 
rhes  his  supplies. 

Now,  an  advance  up  the  Tennessee  River  would 
avoid  this  danger,  for  if  our  boats  were  crlppl.>d 
they  would  drop  back  with  the  current  and  escape 
capture;  but  a  still  greater  advantage  would  be 
jj*. JveJ}<lSfiPXJiO-&lit^U>.e  eAeffiK's  Jines  la  two  bz 


reaching  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad, 
threatening  Memphis,  which  lies  100  miles  due 
west,  and  no  defensible  point  between;  also  Nasli- 
Yille,  only  ninety  miles  northeast,  and  Florence 
and  Tuscumbla,  in  north  Alabama,  foFXy  miles 
east. 

A  movement  in  this  direction  would  do  more  to 
relieve  our  frienda  in  Kentucky  and  Inspire  the 
loyal  hearts  of  east  Tennessee  than  the  possession 
of  the  whole  of  the  Mississippi  River.  If  well  e:<o- 
cuted  it  would  cause  the  evacuation  of  all  these 
formidable  fortllications  upon  which  the  rebels 
ground  their  hopes  of  success;  and.  In  the  event  cf 
our  fleet  attacking  Mobile,  the  presence  of  our 
troops  In  the  northern  part  of  Alabama  would  be 
material  aid  to  the  fleet. 

Again,  the  aid  our  forces  would  receive  from  the 
loyal  men  In  Tennessee  %vould  enable  them  soon  to 
crush  the  last  traitor  in  that  region,  and  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  two  extremes  would  do  more  than  ICK) 
battles  for  the  union  cause. 

The  Tennessee  River  is  crossed  by  the  Memphis 
and  Louisville  Railroad  and  the  Memphis  and 
l-'Ja.shville  Railroad.  At  Hamburg  the  river  makes 
the  big  bend  to  the  east,  touching  the  northeast 
corner  of  MLsslsslri])!,  entering  ihe  northeast  cor- 
ner of  Alabama,  forming  an  arc  to  the  south, 
entering  the  State  of  Tennessee  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  Alabama,  and  if  it  does  not  touch  the 
northwest  corner  of  Georgia  comes  very  near  It. 
It  Is  but  eight  miles  from  Hamburg  to  the  Memphis 
and  Charleston  Railroad,  which  goes  through  Tus- 
cumbia.  only  two  miles  from  the  river,  which  it 
crosses  at  Ijecatur,  thirty  miles  above,  intersecting 
with  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Road  at 
Stevenson.  The  Tennessee  River  has  never  less 
than  three  feet  to  Hamburg  on  the  shualest  bar. 
and  during  the  fall,  winter  and  spring  months  thera 
is  always  water  for  tlie  largest  boats  that  ara 
used  on    the  Mississippi  River. 

It  follows,  from  the  above  facts,  that4n  makinff 
the  Mississippi  the  key  to  the  war  in  the  west,  or, 
rather,  in  overiooklnsf  the  Tennessee  River,  the 
SUb.]eot  is  not  understood  by  the  superiors  in  com- 
mand. 

In  a  second  paper,  Jan.  5,  18G2,  Miss  Carroll 
stated: 

I  ascertained  when  in  St.  Ixiuls  that  the  gun- 
boats then  fiitintr  out  could  not  retreat  against 
the  current  of  the  western  rivers,  and  so  stated 
to  you;  besides,  their  principal  guns  are  placed 
forward  and  will  not  be  very  ethcitnt  against  an 
enemy  below  them.  The  fighting  would  have  to  be 
done  by  their  stern  guns— only  two — or.  If  they 
anchored  by  the  stern,  they  would  lose  the  ad- 
vantage of  motion,  which  would  prevent  the 
enemy  from  getting  their  lange.  Our  gunboats  at; 
anchor  would  be  a  target  which  the  enemy  will 
not  be  slow  to  Improve  and  benefit  thereby. 

It  you  will  look  on  the  map  of  the  western 
states  you  will  see  in  what  a  position  Buckner 
woulii  be  placed  by  a  strong  advance  up  the 
Tennessee  River.  He  would  be  obliged  to  back 
out  of  Kentucky,  or.  if  he  did  not,  our  forces 
could  t;Uce  Nashville  in  the  rear  and  compel  him 
to  lay  down  his  arms. 

In  April,  four  months  after  the  adoption 
of  Miss  Carroll's  plans.  President  Lincoln 
issued  a  proclamation  thanking  Almighty 
God  for  the  signal  victories  which  have 
saved  our  country  from  foreign  intervention 
and  invasion. 

Persons  now  surviving  vf-ho  were  of  mature 
years  at  the  time  of  the  wir  of  the  rebelliju 
can  recall  the  thrill  pf  satisfaction  and  the 
relief  that  followed  the  fall  of  ^'icksburg. 
In  October,  1,S62,  Mls^  Carroll  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  the  secretary  of  war,  on  the 
reduction   of  Vicksbijirg: 

As    I    imderstand  an  expedition   is  about   to  fro 
down  the  river  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  A'lcka- 
burg,   I   have  prepared   the  Ir^elosed   map  In  order 
to    demonstrate   more  clearly   the   obstacles   to  he 
encountered   In   the   contemplated  assault.     In  the 
first    place,    it    is    impossible    to    take    Vicksburg 
in   front    without   too  great   a   loss  of  life  and  ma- 
terial,  for   the  reason  that  the  river  is  only  about 
half   a  niile  wide  and  our  forces  woidd  be  in  point 
blank    range    of   their  guns,   not  only  froni  their 
water  batteries,  which  line  the  shore,  but  from  the 
batteries    tliat  crown   the   hills;   while   the  enemy 
would    be    protected    hy    the    elevation    from    the   I 
range    of  our  fire.     By   examining   the   map   I  in-    | 
close  you   will  at  onee  perceive  why  a  place  of  so   i 
little    apparent  strcngtii    has   been   enabled   to  re-    I 
slst    the  combined  fleets  of   the  upper  and  lower   ' 
Misslssi[»pl. 

The  most  economical  plan  for  t.ie  reduction  of 
Vicksburg  now  is  to  irasli  a.  column  from  Mem- 
phis to  Corinth,  down  the  MississipijI  Ontral  Rail- 
road to  Jackson,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi. The  occupation  of  .lackson  and  tlie  eom- 
mand  of  the  railroad  to  New  Urlean.-J  would  com- 
pel the  Immediate  evacuation  of  Vkksbuig,  as 
well  as  tlie  retreat  of  the  entire  rebel  army  e.ist 
of  that  line,  and  by  another  movement  of  our  army 
from  Ja.kson,  Miss.,  or  from  Corinth  to  Meridian, 
In  the  State  of  Mississippi,  on  the  Ohio  and  Mobile 
Rallrpttd,    e^e^iftUy   1{  ^1^0  by  a  movement  o£ 


our  fc'unboais  un  Mobile,  llie  conludL-rute  furies, 
with  ail  the  disloyal  meij  and  their  slaves,  would 
be  compelled  to  fly  east  St  the  Tomblgbee. 

Mobile  being  then  In  our  pusse.sslon,  with  100,000 
men  at  Meridian,  we  'Would  redeem  the  entire 
country  from  Memphis  to  the  T.miblKbee  lilvir. 
of  course.  I  would  have  Ihe  fiunboals  with  a  small 
force  at  Vii-ksburg.  as  auxiliary  to  this  movement. 
With  reward  to  the  eannl.  \'icksl>urs  can  be  ren- 
dered useless  to  the  cuiifederate  army  uiion  the 
first  rise  of  the  river;  but  I  do  n.,it  advise  this  be- 
cause Vli  ksburK  belongs  to  tlio  I'nltcd  States,  and 
we  desire  to  hold  and  fortify  il,  f.^r  the  Mississippi 
River  at  Vioksburg  ami  ih^-  A'uksburg-Jackson 
Railroad  will  become  necessary  as  a  base  of  our  i 
future  operations. 

Her  blogr-.iphur  states  that  the  letters  of 
eminent  men  In  admiration  of  Miss  Car- 
roll's papers,  ijubllslied  ani.i  uiipubllshec], 
would  all  a  voltinie.  Senator  Jacob  Howard, 
of  the  military  commission,  appointed  to  in- 
quire Into  I\li.ss  Carroll's  services,  in  his  re- 
port to  the  forty-second  congress,  states: 

Siie  did  more  for  the  country  than  all  the  mili- 
tary generals.  She  showed  where  lo  light  and  how 
to  strike  the  rebellion  on  the  lu'ad.  posse.sslnif, 
withal-  judicial  learning  so  comprehensive  and 
concise  in  its  tyle  of  argunlent  that  tlie  govern- 
ment gladly  -tat  at  her  feet  to  learn  the  wisdom 
of  its  ijowers. 

From  the  time  that  President  Lincoln,  as 
commander-ii-chief  01"  the  army,  Inaugu- 
rated the  Tennessee  campaign  the  generals 
were  only  enlightened  step  by  step  as  to  the 
plan,  great  scci-ecy  being  necessary,  as  Mr. 
Wade  teslilies,  or  the  plan  would  have  been 
frustrated. 

The  congressional  records  show  that  "fully 
as  Lincoln  and  his  military  committee  recog- 
nize   the    genius   of  the  remarkable  woman  I 
now  taking  the  lead,  it  needed  great  courage  ! 
to   adopt    licr   plans.    Lincoln   and    Stanton 
are   opposed    to    liaving   it   known    that  the  i 
armies    are    moving   under   the    plan   of    a 
civilian,   directed  by  the  President  as  com-  \ 
manded-in-chief.     Mr. 'lilncoln   says    it  was 
that  which  made  him  hesitate  to  inaugurate 
the'  moxement    against  the  opinions  of  the 
military  commanders.'  and'  he  says  he  does  1 
not  want  to  risk  tiie  effrct  it  might  have  upon   ' 
the  armies  if  the.v  found  that  some  outside 
party  had  originated  tlic  campaign;  that  he 
wanted  the  country  and  the  arinies  to  believe 
they  were  doing  the  whole  business  in  saving 
the   country."  i 

A  lively  debate  took  place  in  the  house  of 
reiiresentatlves  for  the  pt;rpose  of  finding 
out  whether  "these  -sdctoiies  were  arranged 
or  won  by  men  silling'  at  a  distance  and  en- 
gaged in  organizing  victory,"  or  "whether 
they  had  been  acliieved  by  bold  and  resolute 
men  left  free  to  act  and  to  conquer."  Miss 
Carroll  sits  quietly  in'  the  gallery  listeinng 
to  the  talk  and  discussion,  while  by  different 
members  it  was  proposed  that  congress 
"thank"  the  several  generals;  and  it  is  sug- 
gested that  "the  system  Dfino\ernenty  that 
has  culminated  in  glorious  victories,  arvl 
I  which  will  soon  put  down  the  rebellion  finds 
root,  brain  and  execution  lt\  the  command- 
ing general  of  the  American  army  and  the 
chief  executive  of  the  American  people." 

Mr.  Wade,  chairman  of  the  military  com- 
mittee, about  this  time  wrote  to  Miss  Car- 
roll: 

The  country,  almost  in  her  last  extrcndty,-  was 
saved  by  your  sagacity  and  unremltilng  labor; 
Indeed,  your  services  were  so  great  that  It  is  hard 
to  make  the  world  believe  it.  That  all  >hia  great 
work  should  be  brought  about  by  a  woman  Is  In- 
conceivable to  vulgar  minds.  You  cannot  be  de- 
prived of  the  honor  of  having  done  greater  and 
mure  eltlclent  services  for  the  country  In  lime  of 
her  greatest  peril  than  any  other  per.son  in  the  re- 
public, atid  a  knowledge  of  this  cannot  long  be 
repressed. 

But    the    removal    of   Mr.  Lincoln  made  it 

necessary  at  the  time  to  withhold  the  name 

of  the  organUer  of  unltni  \'ictory,  resulting  in 

a  supjiresslon  of  the  facts  from  the  knowledge 

"^  of  the  people  generally.    Mis.s  Carroll  saw  her 

'  Vork  sinking  into  obscurity,  while  her  fellow 

\  abort rs   were   receiving   honors  and  emolu- 

.*nents.     Says  her  biograidier: 

Altough  the  agreement  with  the  government 
was  that  she  should  be  remunerated  for  her  serv- 
ices and  the  eniplo.\tnent  of  her  private  resources, 
It  was  not  until  sr>me  time  after  tlic  close  of  the 
war  that  she  endeavored,  by  the  advice  of  her 
I  friends  and  prominent  members  of  the  war  com- 
mittee, to  make  a  public  claim  and  establish  ft 
l^toct Jn  the  ^ispory  oi  tijf:  E&SeuMimai^sh..- -/-.>«s*-.  i«i 


Although  her  claim  was  supported  by  tlie 
strongest  and  clearest  testimony,  it  soon  be- 
rame  evident  that  a  determined  effort  was  to 
be  made  to  crush  it.  Twice  Miss  Carroll's 
whole  file  of  papers  were  stolen  from  th6 
military  committee  which  was  considering  her 
claims.  iUit  Miss  Carroll  fortunately  pos- 
sossed  the  original  drafts,  and  the  militarj' 
committee  arid  Jlr.  Hunt,  the  keeijer  of  the 
records,  having  alread.v  examined  the  letters, 
accepted  them  and  ordered  them  printed,  thus 
giving  them  their  guarantee. 

In  Jnly,  IMa,  Mlf^s  Carrcll  firsi  presented 
her  bin  as  iier  ayreement  with  Thomas  A. 
Scott,  assistant  secretary  of  war,  foi-  the  \\  ril- 
ing, publishing  and  clrculaliiiR  of  her  pam- 
phlets. The  portion  paid  her,  $l,:^'iO,  wps  paid 
by  Air.  Scott  out  of  his  own  pocket.  Charles 
O'Conor  and  other  eminent  men  jironounced 
her  charges  "moderate,"  "reasonable"  and 
even  "loo  small."  Miss  Carroll's  lirst  memo- 
rial to  congress  was  Marsh  31,  1S70.  During 
the  second  and  thlid  sessions  of  the  forly-filih 
congress  and  the  third  session  of  the  forty- 
sixth  Miss  Cuiioll's  memorials  were  eonsid- 
ci'td  by  the  military  cominittees  of  the  re- 
spective congresses.  The  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  her  claims  -was  incontrovertible,  but  no 
action  to  secure  lo  her  public  recognition  or 
to  testify  appreciation  of  her  unpaialleled  sei-v- 
ices  was  taken  by  either  congress,  and  the 
final  action  was  too  contemplible  to  be  ex- 
presstd  in  any  forin  of  language. 

The  military  comiriitUe,  through  General 
Howard,  in  the  forty-first  congress,  third  ses- 
sion, imanimously  reported  that  Miss  Carroll 
did  cause  the  change  of  the  military  expedition 
from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Tennessee. 

Again,  In  the  foity-fourth  congress,  ihe  mil- 
itary commitlee  of  the  house  favorabb'  con- 
sidered this  claim,  and  Gereial  A.  S.  Williams 
was  prepared  to  report,  and,  being  prevented 
by  want  of  time,  placed  on  recoid  that  "tliis 
claim  is  inconltstabiy  estali'.lshtd,  and  that 
the  country  owes  to  Miss  Carroll  a  large  and 
honest  compensation,  both  in  money  and  hon- 
ors, for  her  services  in  the  naiicnal  ci-isis." 

General  Bragg  prepared  and  stjggeated  the 
following  bill  to  accoinpany  tire  report: 

lie  It  enai  ted.  etc..  That  the  same  sum  and  emol- 
uments   given    by    the    government    to    the   major  u 
generals    of    the    United    Spates    army  be  paid   to  I 
Ar.na  Ella  t.'arroll  from  the  d4te  of  liei'  services  to   f 
the  country,  Noseniber,  ISfd,  to  tjie  time  of  the  pas- 
sage of   this  act,   and   the  further  layment  of  the 
same    amount    as    the    pay   and '"^emoluments   of  a 
major  general  of   the    United  States  army  be  paid 
to   her   In  quaiterly  Installments  to  the  end  of  her 
life,    as    a    partial   measure  of  recognition  of  her 
services   to   the   nation. 

General  Bragg's  memory  should  be  held 
in  reverence  for  this  bra\e  and  honest  effort 
to  secure  justice  to  Miss  Carroll.  But  the 
commitlee,  after  making  a  report  indorsing 
Miss  Carroll's  claim  in  the  strongest  man- 
ner, hastily  withdrew  tl'.e  dignilied  bill  and 
Kubstiluted  in  its  place  the  following  sur- 
prising one: 

Be  It  enacted,  etc..  That  the  secretary  of  the 
Interior  be  and  Is  hereby  authorized  anddlreeteil. 
to  place  upon  the  pension  rolls  of  the  United 
States  the  name  of  .\nna  Ella  Carroll,  and  to  p.iy 
her  a  pension  of  $jU  a  month  from  and  after  the. 
passage  of  this  act,  during  her  life,  for  the  impor- 
tant military  service  rendered  the  country  by  her 
during  the  late  civil  war. 

Her  biographer  fittingly  says:  "Such  a  re- 
port and  such  a  bill  side  by  .side  stand  tai 
ancnnaly  unparallelfc«L  Of  course,  the  bill 
died  Immediately  of  Its  own  ineffable  mean- 
ness." 

Postponing  action  Indefinitely  was  the  re- 
turn the  United  States  congress  made  to  the 
noble  woman  who  had  "done  more  than  all 
the  generals"  to  secure  the  triumph  of  the 
union  forces. 

Miss  Carroll  in  her  later  years  was  broken 
In  liculth,  her  famll.v  scattered  and  her  for- 
tune gone.  Her  reward  from  her  countrj'  for 
her  unparalleled  services  during  its  critical 
period  of  Etru.ggle  for  existence  was  the 
amazing  cowardice  of  successive  congresses 
that  were  without  sulficient  nobilitj'  of  man- 
hood to  fittingly  recognize  the  ability  of  a 
woman. 


The  manhood  of  to-day  would  rrdeem  their 
sex  from  the  dark  shadow  of  Ignoble  Inaction 
and  injustice  If  they  should  have  placed  In 
the  capltol  of  the  nation  a  portrait  of  Miss 
CaiToll  and  a  tablet  commemorating  her  sig- 
nal services. 

The  following  sentence  from  Mr.  Cockrell's 
report,  entered  on  the  congressional  lists  as 
"adverse,"  should  have  idace  on  this  record 
of  Miss  Carroll's  genius  and  tribute  of  na- 
tional respect  and  honor: 

The  transfer  of  the  national  armies  from  tl'.<' 
banks  of  the  Ohio  up  Ihe  Tennessee  h,  Ihe  decisive 
position  In  Mlssl.ssippl  whb  the  grealest  military 
event  in  the  Interest  of  the  human  race  known  to 
modern  ages,  and  will  ever  rank  amnng  the  very 
few  strategic  movements  in  the  world's  hlstoiy 
that  have  decldeil  the  faie  ut  emidres  iuid  peoples, 
and  no  true  history  can  be  written  iliat  does 
not  assign  to  the  memorialist  llie  credit  of  the 
conception. 

The  report  was  adverse  only  in  regard  to 
compensailon.  Her  services,  both  literary 
an<l  military,  were  admitted.  Governor 
Hicks,  of  Muiylund,  in  hSGl  wrote  Miss  Car- 
roll: "No  money  can  ever  pay  you  for  what 
you  have  done  for  the  state  and  the  country 
in  this  teriible  crisis,  but  I  believe  the  time 
will  come  when  all  will  know  the  debt  they 
owe  you." 

But  for  the  ignominious  smothering  in  con- 
gress the  people  would  have  been  made 
aware  of  what  credit  and  appreciation  were 
due  "the  great  unrecognized  inember  of  Lin- 
coln's cabinet." 

Karthly  honors  are  of  no  account  lo  Miss 
Cairoll  now,  but  a  national  recognition  of 
Us  citizens  who  render  such  eminent  service 
as  did  this  noble  woman  is  a  moral  exalta- 
Uon  lo  a  people.  Such  a  womanhood  Is 
equally  as  great  a  glory  to  the  republic  as 
is  the  brave  manhood  that  fought  its  bat- 
tles. 

The  memory  of  such  worthy  service  should 
be  littingly  preserved  and  engraven  on  the 
minds  of  future  generations  as  an  inspira- 
tion to  noble  service  to  country  and  to  man- 
hood. Manhood  and  womanhood  and  faith- 
ful, loyal  service  are  the  only  enduring 
riches  and  sure  guarantee  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  republic.         Lucinda  B.  CHANnL,ER. 
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EW  ENGLAND  LETTER. 


Long,   John  -D. 


BY  C.   S.  DEWING,  D.   D. 


The   Stculaty  of  the  Navy  on  Lincoln. 

Wednefday  of  this  week  closed  a  notable 
series  of  lectures  a:  the  Old  South  Church 
on  some  of  the  most  distinguished  aciors, 
in  the  ami-slavery  rnoveiiieni,  that  at 
least  hastened  the  irrepressible  conflict 
more  than  thirty  years  ago.  These  lec- 
tures are  designed  especially  for  the  at- 
tendants at  our  public  schools,  and  the 
object  is  to  cultivate  a  love  for  historical 
research.  It  is  a  grand  conception,  and 
IS  most  admirably  carried  out.  A  desire 
to  hear  the  estimate  of  Hon.  John  D. 
Long,  of  ibe  most  notable  personage  vuho 
participated  in  that  struggle  and  who  by 
a  stroke  of  his  pen  struck  thf  shackles  from 
4,000,000  of  slaves,  led  to  a  somewhat  de- 
termined eifort  to  obtain  a  seat.  The 
church  Was  crowded,  arid  old  and  voung 
listened  with  wrapped  attention  for  more 
than  an  hour  lo  a  masterly  review  of  "The 
Lift  and  Work  of  Abraham  Lincoln." 

The  speaker  gave  a  striking  description 
of  the  man  and  his  ancestry.  He  spoke 
of  the  usual  reference  to  his  early  lack  of 
opportunities,  as  is  usual  in  speaking  of 
our  gre.u  men.  Mr.  Long  declared  his 
early  training  and  opportunities  were  ex- 
ceplionly  valuable  for  the  work  that  God 
had  designed  him  to  accomplish.  Linddn, 
knew  how  lo  speak,  read  and  write.  What 
more  do  we  really  teach  our  boys  to-day  ? 
He  knew  the  Bible,  which  cannot  be  said 
of  everybody  in  Boston.  He  read  Burns, 
and  this  with  the  Bible  gave  him  sentiment 
and  inspiration.  "  j-Esop  "  and  "Pil- 
grim's Progrtss''  taught  him  aptness  and 
pregnant  illustraiion.  He  was  a  resident 
of  three  Slates  before  he  was  twenty-one, 
and  made  a  river  trip  to  New  Orleans  on  a 
flat  boat,  a  longer  journey  than  Jefferson 
had  taken  at  his  age.  While  at  ihis  city 
he  saw  for  the  first  time  the  auction  and 
whipping  of  slaves,  and  the  impression 
was  indelible,  and  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  birth  of  his  anti  slavery  senti- 
ment. 

His  ne.xt  grade  as  scholar  was  as  rlerk 
in  a  village  store  in  Illinois,  which  was  de- 
clared to  be  immeasurably  more  valuable 
than  this  position  in  a  Boston  store  to-day 
as  an  educational  influence.  Another 
grade  in  his  schooling  was  in  the 
Black  Hawk  war,  so  that  instead  of  hav- 
ing no  opportunities,  as  popularly  con- 
sidered, his  were  really  the  grandes'.  At 
the  age  of  twenty  f(jur  Lincoln  became  a 
surveyor,  and  soon  entered  politics,  be- 
came a  candidate  for  the  Legislature,  was 
beaien  the  first  time,  (as  was  also  the 
speaker,)  and  ought  tolSiave  been  but  suc- 
ceeded better  the  next  time.  These  prepa- 
faiory  grades  of  schooling, insteaiJ  of  being 
of  the  pooresl,  were,accordiiig  to  the  judg- 
ment ol  ihe  speaker,  hardly  paralleled  in 
our  whole  hi.story. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-eight  he  bad  al- 
ready begun  the  practice  of  law  in  Spring- 
field, III.,  and  soon  became  noted  for  his 
genius,  rising  easily  lo  the  first  rank.  He 
lectured  on  many  subjects  and  was  on  the 
stump  as  a  Henry  Clay  Whig  as  the 
moving  spirit  of  the  Harrison  campaign 
of  1840.  and  was  the  head  of  the  Whig 
electoral    lickec  in    1844.  * 

In  184S  he  spoke  in  several  towns  in 
New  England.  So  far  from  being  the  un- 
known rail  splitter,  he  is  so  ofien  des- 
cribed, he  was  from  1840  the  foremost 
man  in  his  own  region,  from  1855  to  1861 
the  leading  opponent  of  slavery  and  poli- 
tics. He  opposed  the  .Mexicm  war  a.id 
slavery  in  ihe  District  of    Columbia. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  divided  the  his- 
tory of  the  country  intothree  great  eras  : 
I.  The  tra  of  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
Constiiuiioii.  2.  Of  the  Amended  Con- 
stitution, when  the  judicial  decision  of 
Marshall  and  the  oratory  of  Webster  had 
nationalized  lis  spirit.  3.  The  exercise  of 
its  power  as  contained  in  the  lelter  of  the 
Constitution.  Lincoln  was  ihe  typical 
spokesman  of  this   last  era.     Seward  had 


stated  this  solution,  but  Lincoln  had  not 
only  stated  it  but  cut  the  Gordian  knot. 
"A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot 
stand."  Lincoln's  life  would  have  been 
eminent  bad  it  ended  before  ihe  stirring 
events  among  which  he  was  destined  to 
cross  the  ihreshold  and  enier  a  temple, 
vvheie  he  was  to  serve  the  Lord  as  high 
priest  and  i>'here  he  was  also  to  Decome 
the  sacrifice. 

The  speaker  then  described  the  cele- 
brated oraloi  ical  debate  between  Lin';oln 
and  Douglas^,  gave  a  discriminating  pic- 
ture of  the  elegance  of  diction,  logic  and 
alertness  of  Douglass  to  overthrow  the  ar- 
guments of  his  antagonist.  He  was 
then  considered  ihe  besi  equipped  man  in 
the  country  10  present  that  side  of  ihe  con- 
troversy. Yet  Lincoln  in  homely  phrase 
conciseness  and  apt  illustration,  and  iis 
appeal  to  the  moral  sense,  was  victor. 
Douglass  put  forth  the  spcLious  plea  of 
squatter  sovereignly,  which  Lincoln 
hopelessly  shattered  with  this  homely  de- 
finition "  Siiualter  sovereignly  amounts 
simply  to  ihis — that  if  one  man  wishes  lo 
enslave  another  man,  a  third  man  should 
not  interfere." 

Lincoln  was  at  this  time  without  a  supe- 
rior in  the  country  as  a  model 
of  clear  and  forcible  expression,  illumined 
by  a  vein  of  humor.  He  described  the 
Cooper  Union  speech  before  ihe  most  cul- 
tured audience  the  coii'mercial  center  of 
this  continent  could  gather,  his  awkward 
manner,  sallow,  rough  features  and  ill-fit- 
ting clothes.  He  was  introduced  by  the 
poet,  W.  C.  Bryant,  and  by  that  adtiress 
placed  the  Republican  sentiment  on  a  basis 
from  which  it  has  never  been  removed. 
Lincoln  was  the  logical  candidate  lor  the 
presidency  after  that  speech.  A  most 
marked  change  came  over  him  after  bis 
election.  His  inauguration  marked  anew 
era.  Instead  of  being  as  up  to  this  time 
the  most  impetuous  of  prophets,  he  be- 
came the  cautious, delibcraiive  administra- 
tor, and  was  assailed  by  his  friends  for  bis 
seeming  cowardice,  yet  here  his  %visdom 
shone  even  more  luminous.  He  realized 
that  he  was  elected  President  of  the  whole 
Union,  Eleven  States  had  seceded  and 
the  border  States  were  so  balanced  that 
the  slightest  pressure  would  turn  the  scale 
and  ihe  breach  would  be  irreparrable.  His 
foresight  and  wisdom  in  great  measure 
saved  tfie  nation  from  this  disastrous  re- 
sult. Mr.  Long  remarked  that  the  world 
rarely  ever  bad  a  more  pathetic  sight  than 
this  man  pursuing  his  way  as  revealsd  by 
his  convictions,  unmoved  by  ihe  attacks  of 
his  enemies  or  the   assaults  of  his  friends. 

Lincoln's  sympathy  with  the  common 
people,  bis  homely  sincerity,  have  assured 
him  a  place  in  the  people's  hearts  a  little 
closer,  a  little  dearer,  than  is  held  by  any 
other  public  man.  He  had  nol  Washing- 
ton's grandeur,  the  mental  acumen  of 
Hamilton,  or  the  intellectual  power  of 
Webster.  His  greatness  was  composed  of 
natural  qualilics,  as  a  hillside  lowering 
o'er  a  plain,  yet  a  part  of  it  ;  therefore,  no 
man,  however  great  in  cur  history,  could 
have  filled  the  place  he  occupied  as  well 
as  he. 
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RESBYTERIAN    JOURNAI^ 


1^  m^JNCOLN  ANDlffiS  CA£iMT.  j 
^}ie  current  number  of  the  Century  ]Vft^ftf| 
jZlBie  has  an  ^rtlclebK  Frederick  Trewpi:! 
!piU  on  "iil^cpjn,' the  Lawyer,"  in  which, 
latiM  making,  ilumerous  ^taitenientg  that 
.seem  rather  more  fanciful  than  ^ustlflefl 
by  blstorifcal  facts^  he  says: 

>     It  was  %lncQlri,  thfe  lawyer,   whoi  wrote' 
;  the  e]tate 'papers  which  are  tu-cJuy  vect>g-^ 
!  hlzed  ajs('*rnp4els  of  finish  and  foxni,    not'! 
■•  only  in   hia  own   country, 'but    whereyer*'] 
'  statecraft  is  uufjerstopd.  and  it  was  Lin- 
"colni,  "the  ]awyoe,;'w1&se  shrewdness  and 
t^ct'^.^ot  only -sa,iv^4, the. iiation  fi-oi«  for* 
el'gn  Pit^jnpiicattoisii,,  but     jiaved     the     way 
i' for  the) AtabamaC't^ibitration  ■  ^iid  awftn}. . 

■    Biographers   are  pft,t;n  betrayed   by  the 
i  euthusiaarji   of   their   subjects    into    state- 
i.inents  more  eulogfiBtic-  than  accurate.  JLin- 
coln  was  a  good  lawyer,   but  there  were 
jjfour  members  of  his  Cabinet  wlio  were  as 
_  spod  Iftwyer^  as  he,  and  eacli  of  whom  had 
;  a  wider   legal    reputation    than    he    had. 
^The»a  were  William  H.  Seward,   Salmon 
£!?♦ ..  ChaWbv,.  ,gd.ward    B^tes  _and     Edwin 
M.  Stanton.    During  Mr.  "Lincoln's  Sdmlnr: 
istratlon  all  important  state  papers  WM)*: 
Bubmitied  to  full  Cabinet  meetings,  an^; 
mete  only  approvwj  after  full,  an*  car<Bl^^ 
consultation. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Lincoln,  aa  J'resid^ifti,: 
had  supreme  fiuthorlty,  but  he  was  by  n<^; 
meaus  the  originator,  muoh  less  the  drafts; 
,er,  of  all  the  great  measures  of  bis  >d*" 
ministration.  It  would  be  a?  reasonable^ 
to  claim  that  he  wrote  the  able  repbrt3^, 
of  Secretary  Chase  on  finaj?ce  as  that  b^ 
wrote  the  state  papej-s  Issued  by  Secre-* 
tary"  Seward.  The  latter  was  abimdantljf] 
able  to  write  state  papers,  and  while  he!; 
undoubtedly  sometimes  received  *n|flf| 
adopted  suggestions  from  the  PresidentJ'^ 
he  carried  on  the  great  bulk  of  the  dlplo.-  ■ 
inatic  correspondence  of  the  war,  thaou 
which  no  statesman  of  any  country  has  d\, 
liner  monument.  'j 

Mr.  Seward  was  Lincoln's  first  Cabinet  i 
appotntmeut,  and  ou  informing  hini  of' 
his  appointment  Mr.  Lincoln  wrote  that! 
he  offered  him  the  State  portfolio  "with.^ 
the  belief  that  your, poS;ltlon  in  the  public; 
eye,  your  integrity,  ability,  learning  ana] 
great  experience,  all  combined  to  ma^sc.ft,! 
an  appointment  preeminently  fit  t,o  b«u 
made."  .  Mr.  Seward  waS  not  only  a  greatj 
lawyer,  but  he  had  sjerved  four  years  a3^ 
a  inember  of  the  Senate  committee  on- 
foreign  affalr.s  and  was  famijiar  with' 
European  politlcii  when  he  became  Secre-i 
tary  of  State.  He  did  not  have  to  b^i 
shown.  No  doubt  he  and  Mr.  Lincola| 
3on>etlmes  differed  on  questions  of  policy,^ 
the  views  of  one  prevailing  som«tlmePj 
and  spmetimes  those  of  the  other.  In  the,' 
Trent  affair,  when  the  capture  of  Mason 
and  Slldell  oft  a  British  vessel  brought  U)»; 
to  the  vergre  of  w^r  with  Great  Britalni^ 
Mr.  Seward  was  in  favor  of  giving  the  mep;: 
up,  while  Mr.  Lincoln  was  opposed  to  i%\ 
and  wrote  tlie  draft  of  a  paper  propoalnff; 
arbitration.  He  flnaJly  yielded  the  point, 
and,  happily  for  the  country,  Mr.  Seward'aJ 
view  prevailed.  ■ 

There  is  no  evidenoe  that  Mr;  Lincoln, 
wrote  a  single  one  of  "the  state  papers; 
which  are  to-day  recognized  as  models  ot; 
finish  and  form,"  or  that  he  had  any  hand J 
or  part  in  the  diplomatio  correspondence; 
which  paved  the  way  for  the  set'tl^noent^ 
of  the  Alabama  claims.  Mr.  Lincoln  wu^ 
a  good  lawyer  and  a  great  statesman,  buf,' 
there  were  others.  The  magazine  writer' 
claims  top  much  for  him  and  doe^  injUB-J 
j.lce  to  his  great  Secretary  of  State. 


no 
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IjiucrGlu.  and  His  CAbioet.  <% 

It  has  long  been  customary  for  thoB^ 
elected  to  the  presidency  ,to  choose 
some  of  their  cabinet  officers  from 
among  those  who  had  opposed  them 
for  the  nomination.  William  H.  Se- 
ward, of  New  York,  was  the  strqngest 
candidate  again.st  Abraham  Lincoln  in 
t^ie  national  republican  convention  of 
1860,  and  was  invited  to  sit  In  the  cabi- 
net as  secretary  of  .state.  He  accepted 
the  office,  and  confidently  expected  to 
be  the  dominating-  force  in  the  new 
administration.  Salmon  P.  Chase  of 
Ohio,  another  man  of  national  fame, 
because  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and 
like  Seward,  had  an  exalted  idea  of 
his   ability   and   Importance. 

Perha]).s  It  would  not  be  going  too 
far  to  say  that  these  finely  dressed, 
highly-polished  gentlemen  who  claim- 
ed to  be  statesmen — as,  Indeed,  they 
were— had  a  feeling  of  contempt  for 
the  tall,  homely,  plain  man  from  the 
Western  wilderness,  and  regarded  him 
as  nothing  more  than  a  particularly 
adroit  politician,  whose  success  had 
been  due  very  largely  to  their  efforts. 

Gideon  Welles  of  Connecticut,  waa 
secretary  of  the  navy  in  the  Lincoln 
cabinet,  and  from  the  first  instalments 
of  his  diary,  now  published  for  the 
first  time,  it  appears  that  he,  too,  was 
in  a  superior  frame  of  minj  when  the 
new  administration  settled  down  to  its 
work.  According  to  these  notes, 
Stanton  appears  testy,  vindictive, 
scheming:  Chase  was  jealous,  vain, 
and  meddling;  Seward  was  tricky  and 
inclined  to  dodge,  while  tlie  president 
was  quiet,  calm,  extremely  patient, 
and  displayed  a  sagacity  unmatched 
by  all  his  adversaries  combined.  When 
WashingtQ.n  was  president,  there  was 
no  question  in  any  man's  mind  of  his 
superiority;  he  was  a  greater  man  than 
any  of  his  advisers,  and  they  not  only 
knew  that,  but  knew  that  he  possessed 
the  confidence  of  his  countrymen  and 
had  greater  claims  to  it  than  they. 
But  when  Lincoln  took  up  his  great 
task  there  was  no  such  admission;  on 
the  contrary,  it  was  distinctly  denied 
that  he  was  in  any  important  respect 
superior.  It  was  not  till  two  decades 
after  Lincoln's  death  that  the  world 
knew  of  the  amazing  letter  which 
Seward  wrote  to  him,  practically  offer- 
ing to  take  upon  himself  the  functions 
oC  the  president.  Commenting  upon 
tliis  letter  whicii  was  first  made  pub- 
lic in  the  life  of  Lincoln  by  Nicolay 
and  Hay,  tlie  New  Yor^i  "Evening 
Poijl"  says:  "  "it  was  a  fearful  ordeaf 
for  the  Illinois  laAvyer,  unskilled  in 
statesmanship.  Here  was  his  secre- 
tary of  state,  the  brilliant,  the  admired, 
the  favorite  of  the  educated  classes, 
not  only  proposing  to  him  the  mad- 
cap policy  of  defying  the  world  in 
arms,  so  as  to  unite  the  dissevered 
part.s  of  the  country,  but  plainly  Inti- 
mating his  disbelief  in  the  president's 
capacity  and  initiative,  and  proffer- 
ing himself  as  the  leader  and  saviour 
of  a  feeble  administration.  ,A  timid 
man  would  have  been  frightened,  and 
either  yielded  to  Seward  or  pretended 
to,  while  planning  to  get  rid  of  him. 
A  sensitive  and  violent  man  would 
have  flown  into  a  passion,  lost  the 
services  of  Seward,  and  disrupted  hia 
administration  at  the  very  start.  .  Ijln- 


coin  did  neither.  He  quietly  let  Sew- 
ard know  that  he  expected  both  to 
direct  his  own  administration  and  to 
have  from  his  secretary  of  state  loyal 
co-operation.  It  was  as  easily  and 
naturally  done  as  If  It  were  merely  a 
case  of  adjusting  the  relations  of  a 
lawyer  and  his  chief  clerk  in  a  Spring- 
field office,  but  it  was  a  crowning 
proof  of  Lincoln's  magnanimity  and  fit- 
ness for  great  affairs  of  state.  Sew- 
ard never  wrote  him  any  more  letters 
of  that  tenor!       He  had  his  lesson." 

The  world  knows  something  of  the 
embarrassments  under  which  Lincoln 
labored— of  the  superiority  felt  by  some 
of  his  advisers,  of  the  intrigues  of  still 
more  of  them,  of  the  frequent  humilia- 
tions— but  it  will  never  know  the  full 
truth.  The  fame  of  Seward  has  suf- 
fered greatly  since  his  letter  was  pub- 
lished; the  fame  of  Chase  has  con- 
tinued to  diminish  ever  since  his  death, 
for  many  evidences  have  come  to  ii,?ht 
tliat  he  was  petty,  querulous,  intriguing, 
and  discontented.  But  the  "Evening 
Post"  thinks  that  the  man  whose  fame 
suffered  most  was  Greeley.  "He,  too, 
felt  himself  above  Lincoln  by  a  thou- 
sand diameters;  yet  from  the  pitch  of 
his  assumed  greatness  as  a  statesman, 
he  has  fallen  grievously,  as  history  has 
set  the  forces  of  truth  at  w6rk.  Impa- 
tient, vacillating,  impetuous,  vainglori- 
ous (consult  that  letter  which  ho  wrote 
to  Lincoln  complaining  that  great  men 
Were  getting  to  be  few,  and  tliat  even 
his  own  health  was  not  good  I),  Greeley 
was  about  .ay  IH-fitted  for  high  office 
as  a  rnan  could  be.  He  thought  himself 
a  great  pnlitioian,  but  even  there  Lin- 
coln beat  him  out  of  sight.  Greeley's 
fatuousness  in  misjudging  a  political 
movement  has  just  now  been  once  more 
strikingly  proved  in  a  letter  published 
'by  the  biographers  of  Carl  Scliurz. 
Anything  moie  pathetically  absurd 
than  his  confidence  that  he  was  going 
to  be  elected  president  in  1S72,  when 
the  very  heavens  were  thundei-ing  the 
ruin  of  ills  campaign,  it  would  be  hard 
to  find."  The  mention  of  Schurz  calls 
to  mind  his  failings;  he,  too,  suffered 
in  reputation  as  the  years  went  on. 
ije  was  a  statesman  who  lacked  con- 
viction or  consistency;  he  was  a  gen- 
eral with  many  deficiencies;  he  was  a 
great  orator  and  perhaps  acquired  a 
greater  mastery  of  the  English  lan- 
guage than  any  other  man  born  in 
Germany,  but  how  much  his  fame  suf- 
lered  because  of  his  foolish,  egotistical 
letter  to  Lincoln!    It  was  written  with 

a  sense  of  vast  superiority  and  was  so 
absurd  in  the  light  of  subsequent 
events  that  it  will  live  as  a  curiosity, 
long  after  everything  else  Schurz  wrote 
has   been   forgotten'. 

That  this  remarkable  group  of  great 
men  camo  finally  to  acknowledge  Lin- 
coln's vast  superiority  was  not  due  to 
any  effort  on  his  part.  He  merely  went 
on  doing  his  duty,  day  after  day,  witlV 
such  devotion,  such  unselfishness,  such 
tenderness,  such  firmness  when  that 
quality  was  necessary,  such  patience, 
such  unmatched  largeness  of  soul  that 
they  could  not  fail  to  see  In  him  the 
greatest  American  since  Washington. 


Lincoln^ s  Clashes  with  Cabinet. 


INNUMERAB'LE  stoiles-  ai©  told  of  Lin- 
coln's clashes' with  cabinet -members,  par- 
tlcularly  Stanton.     There  Is  no  doub't  he 
often  embarrass'ed  the  war  and  other  de- 
partments  by    his    orders,    reques.ts.  and 
suggestions.    Sometimes   the   cabinet  officer 
had  hJs  way,  but  sometimes,  too,  Lincoln  got 
what  he  wanted  by  some  means  or  other. 

Th©  latei  J<jhn  N.  Kasson  of  Iiowa,  In  de- 
scrlblD'g  an  attempt  to  secure  the  promotion 
of  a  certain  colonel  to  the  rank  of  bnlgiadler 
general,  said  that  he  had  secur-ed  tiie  presi- 
dent's order  for  the  promotion  and  handed  It 
to  Stanton.  lie  glanced  at  it  and  said,  in.  aa 
angry  tone,  "I  shan't  do  It,  sir;  1  shan't  do 
It!"  passing  the  paper  up  to  his  clerk.  Utterly 
amiazed  ajt  his  words  and  Indignant  at  his  tone 
I  Iniiulred  why  he  refused  to  obey  the  presi- 
dent's order.  "  It  isn't  the  way  to  do  It,  sir, 
and  I  s:han't  do  IL"  I  was  soing  on  to  speak 
of  the  merits  ofltheofflcer  and  of  the  proceed- 
ing, my  wrath  rising,  wlien.  hecut  me  off  with 
"  I  don't  propose  to  argue  the  question  with 
you,  sir;  I  shan't  do  it."  Utterly  Indlginant,  I 
turned  to  the  clerk  and  asked  to  withdraw  the 
paper.  "  Don't  you  let  him  have  it,  sir,"  said 
tjtantonj;  "  don't  let  him  ha;ve  it-"  Theclerk, 
whose'  hands  were  trembling  like  an  easitem 
slave  before  his  pasha,  withdrew  the  docti- 
ment  which  he  waa  in  the  act  of  giving,  me, 
I  felt  my  tndlgmatlon  getting  too  strong  for 
me,  and  .puttng,  on  my  hat  and  turndng'  my 
back  to  the  secretary,  I  slowly  went  to  the 
door,  with  set  teeth,  saying  to  myself,  "  As 
you  will  not  he&r  me  in  your  own  foruxa  yo^u 
shall  hear  from  me  in  mine."      f  7*0  f 

A  few  days  later,  after  recovering  ray  cool- 
ness, I  reported'  the  affair  to  the  president.  A 
look  of  vexation  came  over  his  face  and  he 
BeemeduawiUingthenj  to  talk  of  It, ajid  desired 
me  to  see  him  an.otherday.  I  did  S'O,  when  he 
gave  me  a  positive  order  for  the  promotion  of 
the  colonel  to  be  a  brigadier,  and  told  me  to 
take  it  over  to  the  war  department.  I  replied 
that  I  could  not  .s-peak  again  w.ith  Mr.  Stanton 
tin  he  apologized  for  his  InsuUlngi  manner  to 
me  on  the  previous  occasion.  "  O,"  said  the 
president,  "  Stanton  has  gone  to  Fortresia 
Monroe  and  Dana  Is  acting.  He  will  attend 
to  it  for  you."  This  he  said  with  a  manner  of 
relief,  as  if  It  was  a  piece  of  good  luck  to  find 
^  zuian.  who  would  oh%:  h.is  orders.    Th&uom- 


Ination  was  sent  to  the  senate  and  conllrmed. 

Soon  after  this  Incident  I  walked  Into  the 
house  from  my  committee  room  one  morning 
and  found  Thaddeus  Stevenson  the  floor  de- 
fendlmg  Stanton  on  some  question.  My  op- 
portunity had  come.  I  hun-led  to  thtjclerk's 
desk  to  find  the  question  under  debate.  It 
was  a  resolution  for  an'  investigation  of  the 
Inmates  of  the  old  capltol  prison,  where  It 
was  charged  upon  the  admlndstration  that 
many  Inmocent  men,  Including  unionists, 
were  confined  by  arbitrary  orders  from  the 
war  depa^rttaent,  some  of  them  for  crlUci&ma 
on  the  secretary's  action;  and  not  onlj" with- 
out written  charges  against  them,  but  with 
a  refusal  to  let  them  know  why  they  were 
arrested. 

Such  action  I  knew  to  he  abhorrent  to  Mr. 
Lincolni's  sense  of  justice  and  eqult>',  an'd 
th»it  the  sola  responsibility  was  on  the  able, 
but  tyraninical,  secretary,  ln»whose  presence 
I  had  seen  me'n  and  women  tremble.  As 
soon  as  Mr.  SteveniS  had  finished  I  sought 
the  floor.  I  let  loose  my  denun'Ciationa  of  his 
wlllfuJ  and  arbitrary  action,  for  which  I  de- 
nied the  responsibility  of  President  Lincoln; 
and,  In  support  of  the  presidejit,  related  an 
Instance,  In  my  personal  experience',  of  his 
disobedience  to  his  chief.  In  three  minutes 
every  newspaper  and  every  pen  in  the  house 
was  laid  aside,  and  everybody  listening  to 
what  was  e<iually  an  assault  on  the  secre- 
tary's conduct  and  a  defense  of  the  president. 
The  vote  was  soon  taken,  and  sua  I  remember 
the  figures,  only  six  votes  were  given  on  the 
secretary's  side  to  125  for  the  resolution. 

I  think  it  was  on  the  following  night 
that  a  numerous  and,  It  was'  said,  a  general 
Jail  delivery  was  made;  and  rumor  had  It 
that  the  men  were  carried  away  In  carriages 
under  promLses  to  make  no  further  com- 
plaint. At  all  events,  It  was  the  end/  of  the 
system  of  arbitrary  and  causeless  arrestsi. 
Messages  and  letters  froni  far  and  near 
came  tome,  with  thanksifor  my  arraignment 
of  the  secretary's  action,  and  giivlng'  in- 
stances which  sliowed  that  there  was,  in 
"Washington  especially,  a  reign  of  moral 
terror  of  which  I  had  no  previous  knowledge. 
The  next  time  I  saw  Mr.  Lincoln.  I  remem- 
ber well  his  change  of  manner  to  me.  He 
showed  bis  graitlficatlom  in  his  i^ecuUar  and 


familiar  manner,  by  his  twinkling  eyes,  and 
by  his  sUtpping  me  on  the  thlgji,  a&  I  thought 
quite  unnecessarily.  His  war  secretary  was 
an  able  man  and  rendered  enormous  service 
to  the  union;  he  was  resolute  and  often  self- 
ishly willful,  and  the  president  was  In  aw© 
of  his  arblti'ary  character..  While  his  pa- 
tience wasi  unequaled  among  public  men, 
Stanton  had  none  at  all. 


WHEN  LINCOLN  TREATED   HIS   CABINET  LIKE   SCHOOL-BOYS 


This  is  the  note  that  Lincoln 
wrote  to  his  Cabinet  mem- 
bers  who    had   been   wran- 


ECOLN  was  patient  almost  be- 
yond human  belief.  Stanton, 
liis  Secretary  of  War,  called 
him  a  "fool,"  and  Lincoln  continued 
Stanton  in  office.  And  Chase,  his 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  used  his 
place  in  the  Cabinet  to  conduct  a 
campaign  for  the  Presidency  that 
would  have  meant  the  defeat  of  his 
chief 

All  this  Lincoln  stood,  refusing  to 
let  personal  considerations  enter  in 
where  men  were  rendering  service  to 
the  Union. 

But  he  ktie'v  'vh'»n  to  be  firm  also. 


gling  and  backbiting.  It  was 
his  patient,  simple  method 
of  disciplining  smaller  men. 


Here  (reproduced  from  Personal 
Traits  of  Ahraham  Lincoln,  by  Helen 
Nicolay,  published  by  the  Century 
Company)  is  the  facsimile  of  a  mem- 
orandum that  he  read  to  his  Cabinet 
when  a  fight  was  on  between  Chase 
and  Seward,  each  trying  to  force 
the  resignation  of  the  other. 

It  sounds  almost  like  a  school- 
teacher's admonition  to  his  pupils — 
and  the  men  to  whom  he  read  it, 
remember,  were  the  great  men  of 
the  nation,  three  of  them  at  least 
greater,  in  his  own  opinion,  than 
Lincoln  himself. 


I 


ON  THE  EVE  OF  WAR 

Fifty  Years  Ago  Today. 

March  5,  1861— The  Senate  Confirms  Lincoln's  Cabinet 
Selections— The  Men  Who  Were  to  Take  Up  with 
the  Illinois  Lawyer  the  Conduct  of  a  Mighty  War. 


1.  William  H.  Sev/ard,  secrteary  of  state;  2.  Selmon  P.  Chase,  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury;  3.  Gideon  Welles,  secretary  of  the  navy;  4.  Edward 
Bates,  attorney  general;  5.  Montgomery  Blair,  postmaster  general; 
6.  Caleb  B.  Smith,  secretary  of  the  interior;  7.  Simon  Cameron,  secre- 
tary of  war. 


FIFTY  years  ago   the  United  States  I 
senate,    in    special    session,    con-  | 
firmed  President  Lincoln's  selec-  | 
tions  for  his  cabinet.  ' 

In  the  history  of  the  country  no  ^ 
cabinet  was  ever  formed  for  more  try- 
ing labors,  or  from  more  discordant  ] 
elements.  The  republican  party  was 
new  and  Lincoln  was  its  first  President. 
He  was  under  the  political  necessity 
of  selecting  for  his  cabinet  men  rep- 
resenting the  different  elements  that 
had  composed  the  party  strength  at 
the  polls. 

At  such  a  task  no  man  was  keener 
than  Lincoln.  Such  power  as  he  was 
believed  to  possess  in  those  days  was 
thought  by  the  public  at  large  to  lie 
chieflv  in  his  political  cunnmg.  Hio 
towering  strength  in  statesmanship  was 
vet    to    be    developed,    and    one    ot    tne 


first  evidences  of  it  the  American  peo- 


ple were  to  obtain  lay  in  the  skill  with  i 
whicli  he  formed  and  comtrolled  his  [ 
cabinet. 

Long  before  his  election  Mr  Lincoln 
had  turned  over  in  his  mind  the  names 
of  the  variou.s  men  he  would  like  to 
have  in  his  cabinet.  When  the  news  of 
his  election  came  over  the  wires  to 
Springfield,  hi.s  Illinois  home,  he  sat  in 
the  little  telegraph  office  reading  the 
messages  oj"'  victory  until  fai-  into  the 
night,  and  Ibefore  lie  left  the  place  for 
home  his  cabinet  was  decided  upon. 

The  names  of  the  men  conflrined  by 
the  senate  50  yoars  ago  today  were 
practically  those  chosen  that  night  of 
the  election.  Tlie  patience,  tact  and 
faith  that  had  beei^  needful  in  forming 
the  cabinet,  only  the  student  of  Lin- 
coln's life  may  know;  but  even  to  the 
occasional  reader  they  appear  remark- 
able. 


Warring  Factions. 


From  the  time  of  its  inception  in  1854 
the  republican  party,  formed  to  combat 
tbo  9vtr>r>sinn  '>r  i-'.>^'e''',  '^nd  ^■aiTier'  its 
Strength  by  accessions  from  other 
parties. 

One  of  its  most  powerful  elements 
was  composed  of  the  surviving  whigs, 
whose  party  since  the  days  of  Henry 
Clay  had  been  distinguished  mainly  by 
Its  adherence  to  the  principles  of  a  pro- 
tective tariff. 

The  leader  of  the  whig  wing  of  the 
republican  party  at  tlie  time  of  Lin- 
coln's nomination  was  William  H. 
Seward,  senator  from  New  York,  and 
recognized  leader  of  the  republicans. 
Seward  had  been  the  convention's 
fa^'0^ite  on  the  first  l:>alIot,  and  when 
the  prize  of  the  nomination  had  gone 
to  Lincoln  he  took  it  ratlier  hard. 

Seward's  was  the  first  name  Lincoln 
had  put  down  on  his  cabinet  list,  and 
the  place  opposite  his  name  was  tlie 
best  in  Lincoln's  gift,  that  of  secretary 
of  state. 

Seeing  an  opportunity  of  extending 
his  influence  over  tlie  new  administra- 
tion, Senator  Seward  had  accepted  the 
post  as  soon  as  it  was  offered. 

Lincoln's  second  choice  of  a  name 
was  'Ih.-u  ot  Salmon  P.  Chase,  another 
defeited  candidate  for  the  nomination 
Li)icoln  had  won,  a  senator  from  Ohio, 
and  but  recently  Its  governor.  To  him 
Lincoln  offered  the  post  of  secretarv 
of  tlie  treasury. 

Mr  Chase  occupied  the  same  relation 
toward  the  democrats  who  had  voted 
with  the  republicans  as  Mr  Seward  did 
toward  the  whlgs.  Thus  each  of  the 
two  men  first  chosen  by  Lincoln  repre- 
sented a  faction  in  the  republican 
party,  and  a  powerful  one.  Each  lead- 
er was  jealous  of  the  other.  Each 
strove  from  the  first  to  obtain  a 
mastery  over  Lincoln  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  other. 

Between  the  representatives  of  these 
warring  factions  Lincoln  moved  calmly 
on,  unswayed  hy  either,  and  molding 
both  to  his  purpose  without  either  sus- 
pecting his  strength. 

The  Slate  Completed. 

In  completing  the  slate  for  his  cabi- 
net Lincoln  had  been  guided,  as  in  his 
choice  of  the  first  two  names,  by  the 
ardor  of  certain  sections  of  the  country, 
and  certain  elements  in  'his  party  to 
have  a  hand  in  the  government. 

Under  some  Presidents  couuselors 
thus  obtained  might  liave  proven  a 
source  of  weakness  to  the  government. 
Under  Lincoln  they  were  to  prove  a 
soiu-ce  of  strengdi. 

Each  part  of  the  north  that  could  be 
enlisted  to  advantage  in  the  comint; 
light  for  the  union  was  enlisted  through 
Lincoln's  cabinet.  From  tlie  wavering 
border  state  of  Missouri  he  chose  Ed- 
ward Bates  of  St  Louis  to  be  his  attor- 
ney general.  Bates  was  still  another 
candidate  against  Lincoln  for  the  "presi- 
dential nomination. 

From  Indiana,  which  had  been  a 
"pivotal"  state  in  the  election,  he 
ciiose  Caleb  B.  Smith  for  secretary  of 
the  interior.  From  New  England,  witli 
its  shipping  interests,  lie  chose  Gideon 
Welles  of  Connecticut  for  secretary  of 
the  navy 


;       The    two    remaining-    portfolios,    tne 
;  war    and   postoffice    departments,    gave 
;  Ldncoln      cause      for      much      thought 
Pennsylvania,  with  its  powerful  manu- 
facturing mterests.  its  higih  tariff  tra- 
ditions   and    its    strong    surviving    "vMiig 
.  element,  had  urged  Simon  Cameron  for 
I  secretary  of  the  treasury  from  the  day 
j  of     the     Chicago     convention,     through 
,  the    dominant    wing    of    the    party    in 
I  the   state,    backed    by   Mr   Seward.      On 
the     other     liand     an     active     minority 
bitterly     opposed     Cameron,     declaring 
him    to   be   allied   to   persons   of   doubt- 
ful  lionesty. 

Mr  Cameron  had  been  in  the  senate 
as  a  democrat  in  tlie  40s,,  and  had  re- 
turned to  the  senate  in  the  50's  as  a 
republican.  He,  too,  had  been  in  the 
balloting  when  Lincoln  won  the  nomi- 
nation. His  Pensylvania  friend.s,  while 
laying  claim  to  the  treasury  portfolio 
in  ills  behalf,  strenuouslv  oiiposed 
Chase,  whose  low  tai-iff  tendencies  were 
represented  to  INlr  Lincoln  as  inimical 
to   the  state's  industrial   )>rogress. 

It  .was  no  time  to  split  hairs  over 
tariff  matters  and  Lincoln  mollihed  the 
Pennsylvanians  by  appointing  Cam- 
eron secretary  of  war. 

The  appointment  of  Cameron  was  the 
only  weak  one  Mr  Lincoln  made  in 
forming  his  cabinet.  Probably  he  never 
would  have  made  it  but  for  unwise  and 
iinauthdi'ized  promises  made  by  his 
■friends  on  the  eve  of  the  Chicago  con- 
vention and  from  a  feeling  that  by  ac- 
cepting Cameron  he  could  avoid  a 
breach  with  Pennsylvania,  which  might 
embarrass  hiin  in  holding  together  his 
other  appointees. 

The  slate  was  completed  with  the 
name  of  Montgomery  Blair  of  Alary- 
land  as  postmastei-  general.  This  ap- 
pointment, like  that  of  Mr  Bates,  was 
made  for  the  purj^ose  of  appealing  to 
the  fealty  of  a  border  state. 


Lincoln's  Mastery. 

But  the  completion  of  the  slate  did  not 
mean  tliat  Lincoln's  trials  at  cabinet- 
making   were  over. 

The  war  between  the  Seward  ami 
Cliase  factions  raged  to  the  veiy  day  of 
Lincoln's  inauguration.  Each  was  de- 
termined that  its  leader  should  control 
Lincoln.  Neither  suspected  the  mastery 
of  the  plain  country  lavryer  from 
Illinois. 

Rumors  of  changes  made  at  the  last 


hour  in  the  cabinet  makeup  agitated 
the   politicians. 

When  a  solicitous  friend  rushed  into 
Lincoln's  presence  to  ask  if  it  were  true, 
as  he  had  heard,  that  the  slate  hai 
been    broken,   Lincoln  calmly   replied: 

"When  that  slate  breaks  again  it  will 
break  at  the  top." 

When  somebody  pointed  out  to  him 
that  he  had  placed  four  democrats  and 
only  three  whigs  in  his  cabinet,  he  re- 
plied that  he  himself  was  an  old-line 
whig  and  would  be  there  "to  make  the 
parties  even,"  a.  statement  at  which  the 
veteran  politicians  about  him  privately 
smiled.  That  Lincoln  should  dominate 
the  ambitious  and  powerful  leaders  he 
had  placed  in  his  cabinet  seemed  to 
them  amusing. 

That  Lincoln  was  at  the  helm  and  the 
men  he  had  appointed  as  his  counselors 
were  subject  to  his  will  was  to  be  soon 
illustrated,  however,, -in  the  case  of  Mr 
Seward. 


Seward's  Defection. 

The  plotting  of  the  Seward  and  Chase 
factions  bore  fruit  on  March  '^,  only 
two  days  before  Lincoln's  inauguration, 
in  a  determination  on  Mr  Seward's  part 
to  test  the  strength  of  the  President- 
elect and  force  a  choice  between  him- 
self and  his  rival,  if  not  for  place  it- 
self, at  least  for  preference  with  the 
President. 

H9  therefore  wrote  Lincoln  a  letter  on 
the  date  given,  stating  that  "circum- 
stances which  -have  occurred  since  I 
expressed  to  you  in  December  last  my 
willingness  to  accept  the  office  of  secre- 
tarv  of  state  seem  to  me  to  render  it 
my' duty  to  ask  leave  to  withdraw  that 
consent."  , 

This,  from  the  man  who  had  assumed 
the  position  of  guide,  counselor  and 
friend  to  Lincoln  fiom  the  moment  O- 
the  President's  arris'al  in  Washington, 
was  like  a  bolt  from   the  blue. 

The  note  was  recei\'ed  on  Saturday. 
Mr  Lincoln  was  to  be  inaugurated  Mon- 
day. If  Seward  was  to  drop  out  it 
would  appear  there  was  little  time  left 
in  Vi'hich  to  fill  his  place. 
'  Yet  Lincoln  made  no  sign  until  the  in- 
auguration procession  was  forming  in 
the  street  under  the  windows  of  his 
hotel.  Then  he  handed  a  letter  to  his 
private  secretary,  remarking:  "I  can't 
afford  to  let  Seward  take  the  first 
trick." 

The  letter  was  to  Mr  Seward.  Youi- 
l.roposed  cour.-e  is  a  sub.iect  of  the 
most  painful  solicitude  with  me."  said 
Lincoln,  "and'  I  feel  constrained  to  beg 
that  vou  will  countermand  the  With- 
drawal. The  public  interest.  I  think, 
demands  that  you  should;  and  my  per- 
sonal feelings  are  deeply  enlisted  in  the 
same  direction.  Please  consider^  and 
a,nswer  by  9  o'clock  a  m  tomorrow.       ^    ■ 

Cabinet's  Great  Task. 

The  words  and  tone  of  this  letter 
were  accepted  by  Mr  Seward  as  evi- 
dence that  his  ascendancy  over  the 
Chase  faction  was  now  established.  He 
had  threatened  to  withdraw  and  had 
been    asked    to   remain.  _  • 

The  first  official  visitor  received  by 
President  Lincoln  after  his  arrival  at 
the  White  House  was  Mr  Seward.  The 
two  men  had  a  long  and  confidential 
talk.  The  next  day— 50  years  ago  today 
—a  few  hours  before  Mr  Lincoln's  cabi- 
net list  was  to  be  sent  to  the  senate, 
Mr  Seward  wrote  Mr  Lincoln  that  "de- 
ferring to  :\-our  opinions  and  wishes,' 
he  withdrew  his  letter  of  March  2. 

The  rival  leaders  in  the  cabinet  thus 
took  their  official  places  with  the  prize 
■of  political  power  their  aim.  Mr 
Seward  believed  he  had  outwitted  Mr 
Chase,  and  would  direct  the  course  of 
the  cabinet  and  the  acts  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Mr  Chase,  less  adroit,  was  bit- 
ter in  his  thoughts  of  Seward,  and  had 
no  conception  of  the  kind  of  man  Lin- 
coln   was. 

While  the  rival  leaders  thus  begran 
their  labors  in  the  cabinet,  Mr  Lincoln, 
in  his  quiet  way,  was  already  occupied 
with  the  problem  of  shaping  tuese  dis- 
cordant but  powerful  elements  in  his 
cabinet  to  the  great  and  overshadow- 
ing task  of  defending  the  constitution 
and  keeping  the  union  whole. 


Si^^'^i^  VS^^-^vi 
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LINCOLN  DOMINATED  HIS 
-      CABINET  IN  WAR  CRISIS 


He  Stood  firm  After  He  Had  Given  Decision;  JVIiarfon  Barker, 
His  Friend,    Tells  Story 


By  Wharton  Barker 


iCojiyiight,     1917,     by     Tlie     National     Editorial 
,      Service.    Inc.) 

The  greatness  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
not  guessed  i;ntil  after  his  election  to  the 
presidency;  it  was  not  realized,  even  hy 
the  members  of  his 
cabinet,  until  the 
emancipation  proc- 
lamation was  •«- 
sured. 

1  fiTst  saw  Mir. 
Lincoln  In  P'ebru- 
ary,  1861,  when,  on 
hi-s  way  to  Wash- 
ington to  assume 
the  office,  of  presi- 
dent, 'he  remained 
i  n  Philadelphia 

overnight  and,  at 
sunrise  on  Febru- 
Tuary  22,  he  apoke 
in  IndepciKience  Mall  and  delivered  the 
formal  address  which  is  familiar  to  every 
one.  After  the  ceremony  he  appeared  on 
a  platform,  erected  where  the  statue  of 
Washington  now  stands,  and  unfurled  a 
flag  from  the  staff  above  the  hall. 

He  turned  to  a  vast  crowd  that  tilled 
Chestnut  street  from  Sixth  to  Fifth  and 
beyond.  A  messenger  boy,  at  the  moment, 
made  his  way  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  side  and 
handed  him'  a  telegram  which  he  opened, 
glanced  thru,  and  quietly  thrust  Into  his 
trousers  pocket,  while  he  proceeded  with 
tlie  impromptu  speech  which  the  throng 
expected  of  him  apropos  of  the  flag  rais- 
ing. 

No  one  except  Mr,  Lincoln  knew  the 
import  of  that  telegram.  It  was  the  now 
historic  Pinkerton  dispatch  advising  him 
that  conspirators  intended  to  murder  him 
as  he  passed  thru  Baltimore  from  Har- 
risburg. 

The  speech  Mr.  Lincoln  then  made  has 
never,  to  my  knowledge,  been  printed, 
history  recording  the  formal  address  that 
preceded  it  inside  Independence  Hall  and 
ignoring  the  impromptu  utterance  because 
no  exact  report  of  those  few  sentences 
was  preserved.  Yet  it  was  in  that  unpre- 
pared speech  and  no  doubt  because  of  the 
dispatch  liis  left  hand  clutched  where  It 
lay  in  his  pocket,  that  he  spoke  these  im- 
pressive words,  the  foundations  of  his 
public  conduct:  ' 

"I  would  rather  be  assassinated  'here 
and  now,  upon  this  most  sacred  spot  In 
all  America,  than  ever  abate  o'iie  jot  ol 
wiiat  I  may  conceive  to  be  my  public 
duty." 

These  Words  Key  to   Character 
All  who  heard  those  words  had  the  key 
to    President    I^lncoln's    cliaracter   and    to 
his  course  thruout  his  conduct  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  nation. 
In   choosing  his  cabinet   he  'had  not  the 


slightest  leluctance  to  name  men  whom 
many  people  believed  to  be  greater  than 
he.  Their  selection  was  part  of  what  he 
conceived  to  be  his  public  duty.  But  he 
never  forgot  that  the  responsibility  ol 
the  government  was  his. 

There  were  numbers  of  citizens  who,  at 
the  time,  believed  that  the  cabinet  should 
and  would  dominate  the  president;  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet  themselves  shared  the 
belief.  The  view  prevailed,  within  and 
without  cabinet  circles,  for  a  peTiod  or 
about  two  years.  Then  statesmen,  jour- 
nalists and  the  public  awakened  to  the 
fact  that  Abraham  IJncoln  alone  directed 
the  nation's  destiny. 

It  was  in  connection  with  the  emanci- 
pation proclamation  and  at  the  time  of 
military  defeat  for  the  federal  arms  that 
the  president's  control  was  asserted  and 
recognized.  Nothing,  hitherto,  has  been 
disclosed  as  to  the  manner  in  which  Mr, 
Lincoln  made  his  cabinet  realize  that  he 
did  not  shirk  the  responsibility  of  gov- 
ernment. The  story  was  told  me  by  K<i- 
wln  M.  Stanton,  the  great  secretary  or 
war. 

Garrison,  Greely,  Phillips  and  the  other 
abolitionists  were  sick  at  heart  over  the 
president's  refusal  to  appreciate  the  tact 
that  the  abolition  of  chattel  slaverj-  must 
be  realized  if  the  Union  was  to  be  pre- 
served. Politicians  despaired  of  leader- 
ship by  the  president.  Sympathizers  In 
the  north  with  the  confederates  were  al- 
most confident  that  defeat  of  the  Unionist 
party  would  come  prior  to  the  presiden- 
tial election  of  1864.  Statesmen  of  Great 
Britain  and  France  had  concluded  that 
the  time  was  at  hand  for  European  rec- 
ognition of  the  independence  of  the  con- 
federate states. 

Ready  to  B^cognlze  Confederacy 
Alexander  the  Second,  of  Russia,  in  the 
summer  of  1879,  said  to  me,  that,  in  the 
autumn  of  1862,  Napoleon  the  Third  of 
France,  thru  a  special  ambassador,  'had 
advised  him  that  France  and  Great  Brit- 
ain would  make  th^  move  if  Russia  would 
remain  passive.     His  reply  was; 

"Say  to  France  and  to  Great  Britain 
that  recognition  of  the  Independence  of 
the  confederate  states  of  America  by  the 
governments  of  those  two  nations  will  be 
considered  hy  Russia  as  casus  belli."  He 
aaded: 

"You  will  remember  Russian  fleets  soon 
arrived,  one  at  New  York,  and  the  other 
at  San  Francisco,  and  remained  In  Ameri- 
can waters  for  some  months.  And  there 
was  no  recognition  by  Euroi>e  of  the  m- 
dependence  of  the  confedarte  states  or 
America." 

President  Lincoln  knew  nothing,  at  the 
time,  of  the  proposal  and  Its  rejection. 
But  he  did  know  of  the  clamor  for  rec- 
ognition of  the  confederacy  both  In  Great 
Britain    and    France. 

Prior  to  the  armouncement  of  the  pre- 
liminary proclamation  of  emancipation, 
the  president  summoned  the  members  of 
his  cabinet  to  the  White  House.  When 
Mr.   Stanton  entered  the  room  the  presi- 


dent, with  his  feet  on  the  mantelpiece 
and  his  head  resting  on  the  back  of  tila 
chair,  was  reading  to  Mr.  Seward,  the 
secretary  of  state,  who  stood  beslda  hJm, 
extracts  from  a  humorous  sketch  by 
Orpheus  C.   Kerr. 

"The  president,"  said  Mr.  Stanton,  in 
describing  the  scene,  "greeted  me  with  a 
nod  and  went  on  reading.  Other  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet  came  in,  one  by  one, 
until    all    were    assembled,    the    president 

j  still  reading  aloud  fropi   the  Kerr  article. 

I  He    went   on   with    his   reading   for   a   fuh 

!  ten  minutes,  until  I  became  Impatient  and 

I  said: 

I      "  'Mr.    President,    if    you    have    nothing 

i  Important   to   say   to   your  cabinet,    I   ask 

I 

0  be  excused,  that  I  may  go  back  to  my  | 
vork  at  the  war  office."  I 

"The  president  lowered  his  heels  from 
lie  mantel,  put  aside  the  book,  and  said: 
j  "  'Seward,  Stanton  never  has  any  time 
ior  fun.  Gentlemen,  please  take  your 
jeats.' 

j  "The  president  then  read  the  prellml- 
\ary  emancipation  proclamation.  1  rose 
jo  comment.  So  did  Seward.  But  the 
liresident  rose,  in  his  turn;  stepped  be- 
iilnd  his  chair;  and,  rai.slng  both  hands, 
(wept  them  downv.ard  in  an  imperative 
i;esturc  that  returned  us  to  our  seats. 
I'  "  'Gentlemen,'  he  said,  'I  am  president 
|if  the  United  States,  responsible  for  tne 
!i,cts  of  the   government.     You   are   mem- 

j  bers  of  my  cabinet  to   whom  I  should  SO 
!  when  I  want  advice.     This  is  an  occasion 

1  when  the  president  wants  no  advice.  He 
has  called  you  here  only  to  let  you  know, 
before  the  country  knows,  what  the  gov- 
ernment  intends   to  do.' 

"Then,  after  a  short  pause,  still  stand- 
ing,  Sie  added: 

"'Good    morning,    gentlemen!' 

"And   the   president   left   the   room. 

"After  that,"  Mr.  Stanton  told  me, 
"members  of  the  cabinet  knew  when  to 
speak." 

From  that  day  until  the  day  of  his 
death,  America  knew,  the  world  knew, 
that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  nation  3 
executive   in   every   sense. 


LINCOLN'S  CABINET 


Lincoln's  original  Cabinet  in  1861 
consisted  of  the  following  seven  men: 
William  H.  Seward  of  New  York,  Sec- 
retary of  State;  Salmon  P.  Chase  of 
Ohio,  Secretary  of  Treasury;  Simon 
Cameron  of  Pennsylvania,  Secretary 
of  War;  Edward  Bates  of  Missouri, 
Attorney  General;  Montgomery  Blair 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Postmas- 
ter General;  Gideon  Welles  of  Con- 
necticut, Secretary  of  Navy,  and  Caleb 
B.  Smith  of  Indiana,  Secretary  of  In- 
terior. Chase  was  later  succeeded  by 
William  Dennison  of  Ohio,  and  Smith 
by  John  P.  Usher  of  Indiana.  Hanni- 
bal Hamlin  of  Maine  was  Vice-Presi- 
dent during  Lincoln's  first  adminis- 
tration. He  was  succeeded  by  Andrew 
Johnson,  who  succeeded  Lincoln  as 
President. — The  Pathfinder.         |/^  ( 


From  CoIIler'8  Weekly.  -^     • 

How  amazingly  he  (Lincoln)  could 
forbear!  Ho  formed  a  cabinet  of  men 
who  despised  his  capacities,  each  one  re- 
garding hitnself  as  the  instrument  by 
which  God  would  save  America. 

"I  kiiow  that  1  caa  save  the  country, 
and  I  know  that  no  other  man  can," 
wrote  Seward. 

"I  will  make  Ahe  Lincoln  President 
of  the  United  States,"  Stanton  confided 
to  a  friend  who  asked  him  what  he 
expected  to  do  as  a  member  of  the  cabi- 
net 

In  the  cabinet  were  others  who  were 
contemptuous  of  him,  making  no  secret 
of  their  conviction  that  they  were  far 
abler  than  he. 

Yet  Lincoln  kept  them  all,  using  each 
man  to  the  limit  of  that  man's  capacity, 
refusing  to  be  hurried  into  decisions, 
declining  to  allow  personal  affronts  to 
influence  his  public  course. 

"Quarrel    not    at    all,"    he    said    once 

to   a   young    man.     "No    man,    resolved 

to  make  the  most  of  himself,  can  spare 

time  for  personal  contention.     Still  less 

can  he  afford  to  take  the  consequences, 

including    the   vitiation    of   his    temper 

and    the    loss    of    self-control.         Yield 

larger    things    to    which    you    show    no 

more  than  equal  right,  and  yield  lesser 

.  things  though   clearly   your   own.     Bet- 

I  ter   give   your   path  to   a  "iog   than   be 

I  bitten    by    him    in    contesting    for    the 

'  right     Even  killing  the  dog  would  not 

cure  the  bite." 

There  were  those  who  thought  he 
yielded  too  much,  that  he  hesitated  too 
long.  But  even  Stanton,  his  bitterest 
critic,  ended  in  eulogy.  "I'here  lies,"  he 
said,  "the  moit  perfect  ruler  of  men 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen." 

Who  can  forget  that  momentous 
cabinet  meeting  called  in  the  darkest 
days  of  the  war?  Around  the  table  sat 
the  various  secretaries,  solemn-faced 
and  silent  To  their  amazement,  Lin- 
coln, instead  of  addressing  himself  to 
the  business  in  hand,  picked  up  a  little 
volume  and,  with  frequent  chuckles, 
read  to  them  a  chapter  from  Artemus 
Ward. 

The  cabinet  members  were  too  aston- 
ished for  speech.  One  man.  glowering 
his  protest,  was  tempted  to  leave  the 
room.  Lincoln,  unheeding,  read  the 
chapter  through  and,  laying  down  the 
book,  looked  at  their  tired  faces  with 
a  sigh. 

"Gentlemen,  why  don't  you  laugh?" 
he  exclaimed.  "With  the  fearful  strain 
that  ia  upon  me  night  and  day,  if  I 
did  not  laugh  I  should  die;  and  you 
need  this  medicine  as  much  as  I." 

So  saying,  he  turned  to  his  tall  hat, 
which  was  on  the  table,  and  drew  out  of 
it  what  Stanton  described  as  a  "little 
white  paper." 

That  little  white  paper  was  the 
Emancipation   Proclamation. 
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THE    CABINET 


tlXCOLX'S  BlOOKAl'llKKS  irll  us  lliiit  in  Culiiiu.t 
niccliu^^  one  <la\-  lie  put  a  mcjisufc  ti>  \()tc,  I'uund  an 
-^  o\  iTwhcliiiinj^  iuajwrity  o])poso(l,  and  remarked  j^oud- 
luinioredly,  '"Sev'en  lia\>',  one  aye;  tlu'  a\cs  ha\'e  it."  On 
anollirf  occarsion  lie  read  aloud  to  liis  ("alunct  the  draft  of  liis 
jiroelauuitioii  aholisiiini;-  sUaery,  hut  int'urnied  them  tliat  no 
ohjeetioil.s  u:i  their  part  eould  iudui-e  him  to  withhold  it  or  even 
modify  it.  President  Wilson,  (ju  dismissing  a  Socretarj  of 
State,  deelared  his  prefereiiee  for  a  num  whose  mind  would  more 
readily  "go  along-  ^\■itll  lii>.  "  Xothing  in  the  Constitution — 
indeed,  nothing  in  any  .\rt  of  C'ongress — iiMpiiresa  President  to 
heed  his  Cabinet's  a(i\-ic-e.  Yet  Mr.  Harding,  after  modestly 
underrating  his  own  talents,  announei'd  that,  if  eiee1,-d,  he  would 
.surroLind  himself  with  able  advisers.  Jt  remained  for  him  to 
decide  what  constitutes  an  able  adviser  and  makt^  api)ointmenls 
iiceordingly.  Those  ajipoinl  ments  require  conlii'mation  by  the 
iSeiUi'te,  but  the  Senate  is  in  the  habit  of  confirming  all  a|jpoint- 
ments  to  the  ( 'abinet. 

Primarily,  however,  Cabinet  officers  are  not  ad\isers  to  the 
President.  I'rinuirily,  they  are  heads  of  de])artiiieiits.  As 
Grace  A.  Turkington  ex])lains  in  ''IMy  Country,"  "one  atteiuls 
to  the  business  with  foreign  countries  (the  Secretary  of  State — 
'State'  here  means  tlio  nation);  another  attenils  to  the  nione\- 
affairs  of  the  nation  (the  Secretai'y  of  the  Treasurx);  a  third 
super\"ises  the  ati'airs  of  the  Army  in  time  of  pea^  (•  and  also  of 
war  (the  Secretary  of  War);  the  fourth  has  charge  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Xavy  (the  St^cretary  of  the  NaA\v);  one  is  a  lawyer  who 
])rotects  the  United  States  from  lawbi'eakers  and  .m'cs  that  all 
the  affairs  of  the  Go\'erninent  are  conducted  accoi'ding  to  law 
(the  Att(jrney-Genei'al) ;  another  is  gi-neral  business  manager 
of  the  Post-oflice  Dt'partment  (tiie  Postmaster-Geiteral);  the 
seventh  attends  to  a  variety  of  things — pensions  for  soldier^, 
]n:liau  alt'airs,  the  patent  departtuent,  the  national  parks, 
education,  Alaska  and  the  Territories,  the  vast  forest  reservations 
and  irrigation  works,  etc.  (the  Secretary  of  the  Interior);  the 
eighth,  one  of  Hie  most  important  of  all,  must  do  e\erything 
possible  to  increase  the  agricultural  ^vi'alth  of  the  country  (the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture);  the  ninth  attends  to  tlie  trade  proli- 
lems  of  the  country  (the  Secretary  of  Commerce);  tlie  tenth 
spends  all  his  time  in  the  interest  of  the  wage-earner  (the  Secre- 
tar\'  of  l.al)or)."  1{\'  what  right,  (Jiie  asks,  naturally  enough,  do 
these  heads  of  departments  unite  to  form  a  Caliinet  and  adx'ise 
the  r'resideiit'.' 

This,  so  Prcjf.  Ciiarles  A.  Beard,  of  Columbia  Uiii\ersity, 
reminds  us  in  ".Vnnrican  Cio\'ernnient  and  P*)litics,"  i^  "a 
matter  of  custom,  not  of  law,  for  tlie  Cabinet,  as  a'coUect  i\'e 
body,  has  no  legal  existence  or  ))owers.  ('migress,  in  creating 
the  lirst  departments  in  17S!),  did  not  rei-ognize,  in  anyway,  the 
])os<ibility  of  a  Cabinet  council  composed  of  the  heads."  llow- 
e\'er,  "Washingt(jn  regardi'd  the  four  chief  executixc  otticials, 
including  the  .\ll(jriie\-(ieneral,  who  was  not  maile  head  of  a 
(le|)artnient  until  1S7(),  as  hi>  conlidential  adsisers,  tho  the  term 
Cabinet  was  not  immediat(  l.v  applied  to  them." 

Appai't'iitlx'  the  idea  of  ('abinet  meelings  had  alrea<ly  takiii 
form  in  1791,  when  Washington,  I  hen  tra\'eling  in  the  Soulli, 
wrote  of  three  of  his  secretai'ies:  "I  lia\f  expresi:- my  wish,  if 
any  serious  or  important  crisis  should  arix',  that  the  Se<'retai'ie-' 
for  the  Departments  i^f  State,  Trea>ur\  ,  and  War  ma\  hold 
coasultal  ions  thereon,  to  determine  wlietlii'i'  they  are  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  demand  \\.\\  personal  atteildanci-."  As  Professor 
Beard  goi's  on  ti>  say:  "During  his  first  administration,  Wash- 
ington, b>-  a  gradual  process,  welded  the  department  heads  into 
an  ex<'ciili\e  cmincil,  and  by  17!);i  we  find  the  term  Cabinet  or 
Cabinet  t'ouncil  applied  to  this  group  of  Pre^idiaitial  ad\isers." 


The  CaVdnel  has  since  changefl  oiil\-  in  numbe'rs  and  as  regards 
the  rules  adoi)ted  for  it.^  meeting>.  It  now  "meets  regularly- 
at  stated  limes  tixl  by  the  Pre>ideiil  in  the  rules  of  the  AVliite 
llour-e,  ]iriiited  iu  The  Conyrc^sidnid  JJinclori/.  The  meetings  arc 
usually  secret,  and  no  record  is  kejit  of  the  transactions.  As  the 
special  bu.-.iness  of  each  deijartmeiit  is  tli.scust  sej)aratel\-  with  the 
President  by  each  ofticer,  onl>'  matters  of  wt'ight  relati\e  to  the 
general  ])olii-j'  of  the  -Vdministi'atiim  are  brought  up  for  con- 
sideration at  Cabinet  mci'tings.  An\  important  piece  of 
legislation  desired  b\'  tin;  President  or  Ijy  a  Cabinet  officer  and 
about  to  bi'  sulimitled  to  Congress  will  \  cr\-  jirobably  be  discust 
ill  iletail,  espec.-iallv  if  it  Concerns  part\'  ]>rinciples.  Votes 
ale  seldom  taken  on  ])id]iositioiis,  and  they  are  of  no  significance 
be\'ond  si'curing  a  mere  expression  of  ojjinion." 

Xo  outsitlc  i-iower,  not  e\'en  Cmigress,  has  the  least  control 
o\er  \vhatgoes  on  in  Cabinet  meetings.  When  the  Senate  asked 
President  .Jacks(Ui  for  a  docunnut  said  to  lia\e  been  I'ead  aloml 
b>-  him  111  Cabinet  meeting,  he  replied,  a ccon ling  to  .J.  D.  Uichard- 
soii's  "Compilation  of  the  iSlessages  anil  Pajiers  of  the  Presidents, 
17.Si)-1897":  "The  E.xecutive  is  a  coortlinale  and  iiulepcndent 
branch  of  the  Govi'rnment  iqually  with  the  Senate,  and  1  ha\e 
yet  to  learn  under  what  constitutional  authority  that  branch  of 
the  legislature  has  a  right  to  re(juire  of  me  an  account  of  any 
<-oinniunicalion,  cither  \(rl)ally  or  in  wi-iling,  made  to  the  heads 
<if  departments  acting  as  a  Cabinet  council.  As  well  might  I 
be  required  to  detail  to  the  Senate  the  free  and  i)ri\ate  con- 
versations 1  have  held  with  those  officei's  on  any  subject  relating 
to  their  duties  and  m>    own." 

Criticism  of  Cabinet  ajipoint  iiients — a  fa^'orite  journalistic 
])astinie  iu  America  —  turns  generally,  not  upon  the  fitness  o6  the 
ottice  for  tlie  man,  but  ui)on  the  titness  of  the  man  for  the  office, 
Avliereas  an>  one  who  \\M  run  a  linger  down  the  lists  of  officials 
and  their  duties,  as  i)riiileil  in  "The  World  Almanac"  will  rnar\-el 
at  till'  range  and  \ariet\'  (jf  ri'sponsibilitii'S  certain  depart- 
miait  heads  are  reipiired  to  assume.  Wli,\ ,  for  instance,  must  a 
single  department  head,  the  Secretary  of  -tin-  Interior,  be  re- 
sponsible for  ])ensions,  education,  Indian  affairs,  patents,  the 
Geological  SurAcy,  the  I{eclamation  Ser\"ict-,  the  Bureau  of 
LMiiies.  the  National  Park  Service?  Departments  have  greatly 
multiplied  since  Washington's  day.  Ought  they,  perhaps,  to 
mulli|)l\  still  furthei-'.'  Is  it  liuiiiaiil\-  ])ossible  for  any  one  man 
to   suj)er\ise    nine   different    subdeiiaiiments   simultaneously"' 

A  somewhat  gi'neral  reorgani/alion  of  the  dejjartnients  may 
yet  be  undertaken*.  But  at  jjresent  what  concerns  the  news- 
l^apcrs  is  the  appointment  of  heads  for  the  departments  as  the\- 
stand.  Whom  will  the  President  select'.'  As  a  rule  the  President 
makes  his  a|)poiiitmciits  fi-oni  among  his  i)ersoiial  or  political 
friends.  Thus  a  President  pa\s  his  jjolitical  del)ts,  rewarding 
with  Caliinet  positimis  the  men  who  have  worked  \aliantly  for 
his  nomination  and  ele<'tion,  and  adds  to  these  such  of  his  lifelong 
cronies  as  he  luipiHiis  to  choose.  "  in  (dioosing  his  Cabinet,"  says 
Prof.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  of  Harvard  Uni\ersity,  in  "Actual 
GoMrnmeiit,"  "tho  President  looks  lirst  of  all-for  strong  men 
A\  ho  fairly  )-epresent  his  jtarty  "  and  "ti-ies  to  represent  the  \ari- 
inis  geographical  sections.  He  tries  to  recognize  ditl'erent  wings 
of  his  i)arty;  thus,  Lincoln  ai)))ointed  four  old  Democrats  and 
three  old  ^^'higs  to  Ins  ('abinet  in  IStil;  he  said  that  there  was  a 
pirfe<-t  balaiu-e,  because  he  was  the  fourth  old  Whig." 

t)iice  a  Cabinet  has  been  formed,  the  opposition  press  ha\c 
something  \isil)l.'  to  attack.  Then  wo  betide  the  blunderers.  .\ 
hue  and  cry  goes  up.  There  are  demands  for  resignations. 
There  are  demands  for  ri'inoval  from  office.  But  onl\'  the 
President  can  remoxe  a  departmenl  head.*  On  the  other  hand, 
the  President  can  remove  a  department  head  without  so  much 
as  consulting  the  Senate. 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


S3 


Lincoln  stories  are  printed  every  year 
during  the  month  of  February  in  the 
newspapers  and  in  the  magazines  of  the 
country.  I  have  read  nearly  all  of  the 
"Lives  of  Lincoln"  which  have  appeared 
in  book  form  and  I  have  never  seen  this 
story  published. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  once  to  make 
a  long  sea- voyage  on  the  same  vessel  with 
Mr.  Frederick  W.  Seward.  He  was  the 
son  of  William  H.  Seward,  our  Secretary 
of  State  during  the  Civil  War.  He  was 
acting  Secretary  of  State  during  his  fa- 
ther's illness.  One  day  in  the  Captain's 
room  Mr.  Frederick  Seward  related  to  a 
small  group  of  us  who  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  him  a  number  of  interesting 
stories  about  the  closing  months  of  Lin- 
coln's administration. 

There  was  a  certain  measure  in  which 
the  President  believed  strongly.  He 
brought  it  one  afternoon  into  a  Cabinet 
meeting.    He  found  that  his  Secretaries, 


to  the  last  man,  were  all  strongly  op- 
posed to  it.  He  spent  considerable  time 
explaining  it  and  seeking  to  bring  them  to 
his  way  of  thinking,  but  apparently  with- 
out much  effect.  The  time  came,  how- 
ever, when  a  vote  must  be  taken  as  other 
business  had  to  be  transacted.  Lincoln 
put  the  motion:  "All  those  in  favor  of  this 
measure  will  say.  Aye."  The  Secretaries 
sat  there  as  silent  and  as  well-behaved 
as  a  company  of  nuns  at  Vespers.  "All 
those  who  are  opposed  will  say.  No." 
Every  man  instantly  voted  a  stout,  loud, 
"No."  There  came  a  look  of  disappoint- 
ment in  the  President's  face  and  then  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye.  After  a  significant 
pause  he  remarked,  "The  Ayes  seem  to 
have  it.    The  motion  is  carried." 

The  very  audacity  of  the  man!  The 
undaunted  strength  of  his  own  conviction 
awed  them  rather  than  offended  them. 
They  looked  at  him,  leaned  back  in  their 
chairs  and  laughed  and  allowed  the  mo- 
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GENERAL  WILLIAM  HARROW 


Mrs.  Frederick  Pierce  Leonard 
Mount  Vernon,  June  15,  1923. 


William  Harrow,  tlie  son  of  Lucy  Gra>'  and  Thomas  Harrow, 
was  born  in  Winchester,  iventucky,  November  11,  1822.  Later 
the  Harrow  family  moved  to  Lawrenceville,  Illinois.  At  an 
early  aye  he  showed  a  legal  tendency  and  was  given  a  good 
college  and  legal  education. 

He  was  married  to  Juliette  Randolph  James,  daughter  of 
Enoch  Randolph  and  Esther  Simpson  Lowry  James,  on  June 
18,  1857,  at  the  home  of  E.  R.  James  in  Mount  Vernon,  which 
is  now  the  E.  M.  Spencer  place  on  Main  Street;  the  old  home, 
however,  was  toi-ii  do\vn  several  years  ago.  The  day  is  remem- 
bered not  only  because  of  a  brilliant  social  event,  but  because 
of  light  snow  which  fell. 


In  politics,  William  Harrow  was  regarded  a  "Black  Repub- 
lican." As  an  Indianapolis  papei'  put  it ;  "He  was  a  Whig,  then 
a  Republican,  serving  the  party  with  the  ardor  that  dis- 
tinguished him  in  all  the  pursuits  of  life." 

In  1858,  he  was  one  of  a  party  of  Lincoln's  adherents  who 
accompanied  him  to  Freeport,  Illinois,  in  the  celebrated  debate 
with  Douglas.  Lincoln  sought  advice  of  William  Harrow, 
and  at  this  period  his  views  had  great  weight  with  Lincoln. 
Their  friendship  had  grown  very  close,  during  the  time  they 
rode  the  Eighth  Judicial  Circuit  together.  Lincoln  recognized 
Harrow's  legah  ability.  Harrow  gave  him  this  advice; 
"Lincoln,  now  is  the  moment  to  make  the  break  and  kill 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  forever."  This  is  authentic  as  my  father 
told  it  to  my  mother  and  often  discussed  it  in  my  presence. 
He  stumped  the  state  foi'  Lincoln  in  his  campaign  for  Presi- 
dency. 

Lincoln,  as  a  manifestation  of  sincere  appreciation,  said  to 
Harrow,  "I  would  like  for  you  to  accept  a  place  in  my  Cabr:_ 
inet."  Harrow,  however,  declined  the  honor,  saying;  "It  can 
never  be,  as  I  am  not  linancially  situated  so  that  1  can  accept 
such  favors."  He  was  not  a  man  who  cared  for  public  office, 
neither  was  he  egotistical  or  self-centered.  He  preferred 
gathering  in  the  laui'els  for  his  friends. 


LINCOLN'S  INAUGURATION  AND  1ST  CABINET 

.  «       _— — — _^_^ 

Seward's  Insincerity,  and  How  Lincoln  "Laid  Down  the  Law" 
To  Him — Hamlin's  Views  As  to  the  Formation  of  the  Cabi- 
net-— The  Vice  President  Consulting  Member  of  the  Cabinet. 
Tells  How  Andy  Johnson  Took  Too  Much  Booze  Before 
He  Was  Sworn  In.  .     ^> 


By  3L\.RRISON-HUME,  13th  Mass. 


(Kclitof-'s  N.^te:  This  sket;h  is  from  a 
paper  read  boforo  the  SOth  anniver^sary  of 
the  Thirte*'iiLh  Ma&sachust'tts  Association, 
with  an  extract  from  the  pen  of  the  .':rrand- 
son  of  HanniUaJ  Hamlin,  Charlei  Eugene 
flamlin.) 

Sixty-<five  years  ago  next  March  Mr. 
Lincqln  was  inausurated  as  President 
•>f  the  United  States  the  first  time. 

Some  fatts  in  relation  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Seward  as  Secretary  of 
uState,  and  others  of  the  Cahiiiet,  liaviiiff 
come  to  my  knowledge  under  the  seal  of 
contidence,  I  am  now  at  liberty  to  relate. 
In  the  Winter  of  1870,  when  about  to 
take  the  train  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  for 
Boston,  I  was  introduced  by  my  friend, 
Gen.  Robert  N.  Corning,  Postmaster  of 
Concord,  to  the  lion.  George  G.  Fogg, 
'Who  had  been  editjr  of  the  "Inde- 
pendent Democrjit,"  a  powerful  an- 
lislavery  political  leader  of  New  Himp- 
shire  and  later  Minister  to  Switier- 
iand  and  United  States  Senator.  I 
Tode  with  him  and,  as  the  train  was 
delayed  by  snow,  had  a  very  interesting 
interview  of  some  three   hours. 

He  told  me  many  interesting  things 
<il)Out  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Lincoln  at 
Chicago,  and  of  his  own  work  with  David 
Davis  and  Leonard  Sweat  and  others  of 
Mr.  Lincoln's  closest  friends  and  leaders, 
■which  I  SiKiIl  net  now  attempt  to  relate. 
But  most  interesting  was  his  account  of 
the  formation  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  Cabini?t. 
It  is  now  well  known  that  upon  Mr. 
I.'incoln's  arrival  in  Washington,  a  great 
light  was  made  against  the  appointment 
of  Mr,  Chase  as  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury by  the  Seward  wing  of  the  Kepubli- 
can  Party.  NLt.  .Seward  and  his  friends 
were  determined  that  Mr.  Chase  should 
not  enter  the  Cabinet.  ^Mr.  Seward  went  ; 
.so  far  as  to  withdraw  his  acceptance  of  j 
tlie  position   of  Secretary  of  State.  ■• 

Lincolft   and   Seward. 

Before  Mr.  Lincoln  went  to  tiie  Capitol 
to  be  inaugnrated  he  wrote  Mr.  Seward 
.it  very  kind  note  earnestly  requesting 
jiini  not  to  withdraw.  As  he  wrote  the 
note  he  remarked  to  his  Secretary:  "I 
can  not  allow  Seward  to  '^ake  the  first 
trick." 

iStill,  Seward  persisted  until  he  was 
informed  by  Mr.  LincolYi  (and  Mr.  Fogg 
said  it  was  done  personally)  that  the 
only  change  he  should  make  in  his  Cabi- 
net if  Mr.  Seward  withdrew  was  to  sub- 
stitute tne  name  of'  William  L,  Dayton 
ior  Secretary  of  State. 

Then  Mr.  Seward,  knowing  that  he 
could  not  keep  Mr.  Chase  out,  accepted, 
as  he  doubtless  always  intended  to  do. 

Mr.  Fogg  said  to  me  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
never  intended  to  have  Mr.  Seward  in  his 
Cabinet.  He  tendered  him  the  position 
with  the  expectation  that  he  would  de- 
cline it.  That  the  tender  was  not  t:>  be 
made  until  it  was  well  known  that  he 
would  decline  it.  In  this,  however,  Mr. 
Fogg  Was  misinformed,  or  his  hatred 
of  Sev/ard  colored  his  statement.  Tlvis 
was  not  Abraham  Lincoln's  way  of  doing 
things,  as  tiie  following  letter  from  Han- 


HANNIBAL  HAMLIN 


nibal  Hajnlin,  then  Vice  President-elect 
of  the  United  States,  dated  Bangor,  Feb. 
d,  1883,  will  show: 

"Mr.  P\)gg  was  not  quite  right  in  his 
statement  that  the  position  of  Secretary 
of  State  was  tendered  to  Mr.  Seward 
with  the  expectation  that  he  would  de- 
cline it.  The  truth  is,  Mr.  Seward  had 
come  to  believe  that  he  would  not  ke 
offered  the  jiositioh  as  .Secretary  of  State 
and  to  let  himself  down  he  was  pioclaim- 
ing  publicly  that  he  would  not  take  the 
place  if  otfercd  to  him,  and  he  did  not 
know  it  would  be  offered  to  him  until  I 
gave  him  thj;  letter  from  Mr.  Lincoln 
tendering  it.  This  talk  about  promises 
to  Mr.  Weed  is  *all  incorrect.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln  may  have  said  that  he  thought  well 
of  offering  the  position  to  Mr.  Seward, 
but  he  never  promised  to  do  so  to  any 
one.  In  the  note  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  ine, 
inclosing  the  note  to  Mr.  Seward,  tender- 
ing him  the  place,  I  waj  authorized  and 
directed  not  to  deliver  the  note  to  Mr. 
Seward  unless  after  consulting  with 
Judge  Trumbull  we  should  approve  of  it. 
The  judge  and  I  agreed  in  opinion  that 
it  was  the  right  thing  to  do,  and  the 
note  v/as  consecjuently  delivered.  And 
while  Mr.  iseward  was  proclaiming  he 
would  not  take  th^'  position  Judge  Trum- 
bull and  I  never  doubted  for  a  moment 
that  he  would  accept  as  he   did." 

My  receipt  of  this  letter,  which  I  con- 
sidered with  others  confidential  until  de- 
livered to  his  biographers,  came  about 
in  this  way.  In  the  Winter  of  1883  there 
was  an  article  published  in  a  Boston 
paper  on  t)ie  fonnation  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 


Cabinet.  1  sent  Mr.  Hamlin  a  niaruea 
copy,  and  wrote  him  at  length  the  story 
as  told  me  by  Mr.  Fogg.^     _ 

Seward's  Insincerity. 
Mr.  Fogg's  opposition  to  Mr.  Sew.ird 
was  very  effective.  His  power  in  New 
Hampshire  polities  was  great  and  it  was 
thru  his  efforts  that  Mr.  Lincoln  spoke 
in  New  Hampshire  when  on  his  famous 
!  trip    to    New    York    and    the    Eas*    that 

l<«.»<i<:— h-i-r-i-i^cnTiicTit.        -It     ■•.•V  as— ■fhni  '  Mr. 

Fogg's  efforts  that  New  Hampshire  gave 
Mr.  Lincoln  nine  votes  out  of  10  on  the 
first  ballot  at  the   Chicago  Convention. 

I  asked  him  why  he  was  so  opposed  to 
Mr.  Seward's  nomination.  I  to|d  him 
that  in  our  part  of  New  England  we  were 
all  Seward  men  and  expected  New  Eng- 
land  would   be  solid   for   him. 

"Some  time  prior  to  18(50,"  he  ^aid,  "I 
dined  with  several  other  gentlenien  at 
Mr.  .Seward's  house  in  Washington,  and 
hoard  him  ridicule  at  his  table  some  of 
the  antisiaveiy  ideas  that  he  advocated 
in  public.  I  made  up  my  mind  that  he 
was  insincere  and  politically  dishonest; 
that  I  would  do  what  I  could  to  prevent 
his  nomination  for  the  Presidency."  In 
the  Providence  of  God,  he  with  others 
was  successful. 

There  is  other  tcstimoriy  in  regard  to 
Air.  Seward's  political  insincerity  tliat  a 
recent  biographer,  Mr.  Hale,  lias  felt 
called  upon   to   notice. 

iMrs.  Davis's   JVlemory. 

I  Mrs.  Jelferson  Davis  in  the  life  of  her 
husband,  which  she  wrote  some  years 
ago,  says  that  in  185'J  Mr.  Seward  be- 
came intimate  with  her  family,  and  while 
Mr.  Davis  was  confined  to  a  dark  loom 
for  two  months,  suffering  terribly  with 
his  eyes,  Mr.  Seward  visited  him  every 
day. 

"There  was  an  earnest  tender  interest 
in  his  manner  that  was  unmistakably 
genuine,"  she  says.  ''He  was  a  problem- 
atical character,  full  of  contradictions 
but  a  very  attractive  study  to  us.  Heart- 
ily liking  him,  I  took  a  good  many  liber- 
ties of  expression  with  him.  Slavery 
was  not  an  infrequent  topic.  One  day 
I  said  to  him,  'How  can  you  make  those 
piteous  appeals  for  the  negro  in  the 
Senate  that  you  do.  You  were  teaching 
in  Georgia  too  long  to  believe  the  things 
you  say.'  He  looked  s^t  me  quizzically 
and  smilingly  answered,  'I  do  not.  But 
they  are  potent  to  affect  the  rank  and 
.file  at  the  North.'  He  frankly  avowed 
that  the  truth  should  be  held  always 
subsidiary  to  an  end." 

He  was  true  to  his  environment,  for 
with  New  York  politicians  and  statesmen 
it  has  always  been,  "He  is  a  good  enough 
'M'organ    until   after   election." 

Mr.  Lincoln  invited  Mi"-  Hamlin  to  b?- 
come  a  consulting  member  of  his  Cabi- 
net, and  Mr.  Hamlin  accepted. 

Mr.  Hamlin  attended  numerous  Cabi- 
net and  military  conferences  at  the 
White  House  during  the  first  period  of 
the  war,  because  he  had  been  given  to 
understand  that  he  was  expected  to  do 
so.  But  this  lack  of  executive  power,  as 
well  as  his  respect  for  the  rights  of 
others,  caused  him  in  the  end  to  confer 
directly  with  President  Linco-ln,  and  sep- 
arately with  the  members  of  the  Cabi- 
net. 

Lincoln's  Buflcr. 

'Thus  the  nature  of  Mr.  Hamlin's  duties 
and  the  circumstances  of  his  poa^tion 
com])elled  him  to  act  chiefly  in  an  in- 
dividual capacity  in  relation  to  the  v  ar 
measures  of  the  administration.  But  his 
well-known  relations  with  President  Lin- 
coln, his  desire  to  serve  the  Govern- 
ment, his  standing  as  a  public  man,  and 
his  own  knowledge  of  military  affairs, 
naturally   drew   many   men   to   him,  and 


I  this  kind  would  be  interesting  rfuuinf  ji 
I  Mr.  Hamlin  had  recorded  them. 
I  His  acts,  however,  are  linown,  though 
no  one  ever  learned  how  much  criticism 
I  on  President  Lincoln  he  answered,  or 
I  how  many  ill-advised  plans  ne  quietly 
'sidetracked.  He  haji  letters  of  this 
nature  from  men  whoso  names  niig'ht  as- 
tonish tlie  i)ublic,  and  whicii  it  would  bo 
unjust  to  reproduce,  sinco  the  authors 
mostly   came  to  see  their  own  mistakes. 

Thus  it  became  known  that  while  Mr. 
Hamlin  often  had  to  hear  cuiKiilaiiits 
against  the  administration,  he  was  Pres- 
ident Lincoln's  friend  and  trusted  coun- 
selor. The  personal  eneniie'S  of  tlie 
baser  sort  wlioni  great  iueu  attract  see 
them  thru  their  own  eyes,  and  form 
tlieir  opinions  on  suspicion  and  dislike, 
not  on  fact. 

But  it  is  suliicient  to  say  n^w  that  in 
acts  that  President  Lincoln  roiieateuly 
manifested  his  conlidence  and  frieiuiship 
in  acts  that  conclusively  show  how  he; 
felt  towards  his  associate;  while  Mr. 
Hamlin  rendered  President  Lincoln  a 
service  that  might  be  regarded  as  the 
most  patriotic,  certainly  the  most  un- 
sel.'ish,  act  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Hamlin  became  more  interested  in 
the  Army  than  the  Navy,  partially  thru 
an  unpleasant  incident  which  compelled 
him  to  sever  his  connections  with  Sec- 
retary Welles.  While  it  must  be  left  to 
others  to  weigh  the  various  estimates  of 
Mr.  Welles,  it  must  be  frankly  recorded 
that  Mr.  Hamlin  regretted  his  responsi- 
bility for  Welles's  appointment  to  the 
Cabinet  as  one  of  the  mistakes  of  his  life 
and   not  entirely   on   personal   grounds. 

Yet  he  consoled  himself  in  the  reflec- 
tion that  the  administration  had  in  Gus- 
tavus  V.  Fox,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  a  man  who,  in  his  judgment, 
should  rank  next  to  Stanton  as  the  most 
useful  and  efficient  officer  of  the  admin- 
istration. 

But  Mr.  Hamlin's  differences  with  Sec- 
retary Welles  grew  out  of  a  personal 
affair.  It  has  been  shown  how  Mr. 
Welles  owed  his  aiipointment  to  the  Cab- 
inet to  Mr.  Hamlin.  Some  effort  was 
once  made  to  discredit  this,  and  the 
animus  of  Mr.  Welles's  feeble  reflections 
on  Mr.  Hamlin's  attitude  towards  the 
administration  is  clear. 

Rut  if  thftre  were  any  grounds  for 
dcubt,  the  words  of  President  Lincoln 
removed  thejn.  Wlien  he  came  to  Wash- 
ington to  he  inaugurated,  hs.  once  mor.; 
talked  with  Mr.  Hamlin  about  Mr.  Welles. 
'Gen.  Charles  Hamlin,  the  Vic-  Presi-; 
1  dent's  son,  was  present.  Mr.  Lincoln 
asked:  "Do  you  still  regard  Welles  as  a 
beitter  man  than  B.iks?"  His  manner 
•for  raising  the  question  was  half  apolo- 
getic, and  yet  he  seemed  to  be  in  doubt. 
When  Mr.'llanilin  replied  thnt  he  pre- 
ferred  Welles,   Mr.  Lincoln   said: 

"Oh,  very  v/ell,  1  told  you  that  you 
should  name  the  New  England  man,  and' 
if  you   say   Welles,   it  is  Welles." 

Sitting  one  Winter  afternoon  in  front 
of  the  open  fire  in  the  old  oliice  cf  the 
Secretary  of  State  at  Augusta,  Mr.  Ham- 
lin told  me  the  story  of  the  inauguration 
of  his  successor,  Andrew  Johnson,  as 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
There  was  no  show  of  bitterness  in  hts 
manner,   only   regret. 

He  said  that  seme  time  before  noon 
of  inauguration  day,  Mr.  Johnson  came 
to    the    Vice    President's    room    looking 
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somewhat  demoralized  and  claimed  to 
have  been  sick.  If  my  memory  serves 
me  aright,  I  think  Mr.  Hamlin  was  not 
so  charitable  as  to  believe  it.  He  asked 
Mr.  Hamlin  if  he  had  any  stimulant  in 
his  room. 

Mr.  Hamlin  had  some  brandy  and 
passed  him  the  bottle  with  a  common 
glass  or  tumbler.  This  Mr.  Johnson 
filled  and  drank.  Soon  the  hour  for  the 
inauguration  came  and  Mr.  Hamlin  said: 

"Mr.  Johnson,  it  is  time  for  us  to  go 
to   the  Senate   Chamber." 

He  started  to  lead  the  way.  As  he 
reached  the  door  he  became  aw:ire  that 
Mr.  Johnson  was  not  following  him,  and 
turning  he  saw  that  he  had  returned  to 
the  closet  where  he  poured  out  and 
drank  another  full  glass  of  th.'  brandy. 
After  that,  of  course,  he  was  £s  the  col- 
lege boys  say,  "well  lit  up." 

They  went  to  the  Senate  Chamber  and 
Johnson  took  the  oath  and  made  that 
maudlin  and  disgraceful  speech  that  the 
Senators  listened  to  with  bowed  heads. 
The  procession  was  formed  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  front  of  the  Capitol,  where 
Mr.  Lincoln  delivered  that  beautiful  ad- 
dress admired  by  all  the  world. 

When  he  closed.  Vice  President  John- 
son started  for  the  front  of  the  platform 
to  address  the  people.  He  was  seized 
and  hurried  into  the  Capitol.  The  pro- 
cession returning,  Mr.  Sumner  had  Mr. 
Hamlin's  arm  and  in  his  forcible  way, 
said:  / 

"Oh!  Mr.  Hamlin,  tiiis  is  terrible,  tiiii 
is   disgraceful!" 

"Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Hamlin,  "and  Mas- 
sachusetts has  only  herself  to  thank  for 
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lit."       (Massachusetts    had    defeated    Mr.  j 
'Hamlin's   ro>nominatiun   at  the   galtimore  i 
Convention.)  ' 

1      As    I    said    before,    everything    rel.itiiig 
to    Mr.    Lincoln    is   of    interest.     I    doubt 
not    the    following    letter    will    hi.      Mr. 
;  Hamlin's    son    and    biographer    told    me 
that    it    was    the    only    time    his    father  ■ 
.wrote    of    Mr.    Lincoln.      Being    about    to  '■ 
deliver  an  address   before  the  New  Eng-  I 
land   Club  on  Lincoln's  birthday,  I  wrote  , 
Mr.    Hamlin    for    some    points    and    this  j 
was    his    reply    to    my    requ^-'bt;       Dated  | 
Bangor,  Feb.  5,  1888:  j 

j  Estimate   of   Lincoln.  i 

;  "I  am  extremely  busy  today  and  I  have  | 
jnot  possibly  the  time  to  give  you  my  i 
'views  and  opinions  at  length,  but  I  can  | 
[only   say   briefly  of   Mr.  Lincoln:  | 

"The  "life  of  Mr.  Lincoln  is  a  splendid  j 
illustration  of  the  possibilities  of  our! 
Government  of  all  its  citi::ens.  Mark  | 
his  early  life  and  then  dying  in  the  high-  | 
est  position   in   the  world. 

"In  his  great  debate  with  Douglas,  he  | 
!  brought  himself  to  National  attention 
land  exhibited  great  intellectual  power. 
I  and  the  first  order  of  statesmanship  , 
I  that  secured  his  nomination  for  the  Pres-  , 
idency. 

a    "He   was   President!    with  such  men  as 
peward    and    Chase    in    the    Cabinet- yet 
ris    was    the    supreme     and     ontrolling 
(}ind.      He    dominated    the    Cabinet,    the  ] 
ubinet  did   not   control   him.  I 

a  "The    Emancipation    Proclamation    was  | 
is   work.     I   saw   it  as  he  said  when   he  | 
-lowed   it   to   me  before   any    member  of  | 
.e   Cabinet  saw   it. 

"He  was  a  man  of  great  humor.     With 

terrible     responsibility     resting    upon  ; 

''m  he  must  have  some  relaxation  or  he  , 

'^ould   break   down.     His  wit  and   humor  i 

ere    his    relaxation.     They   worked    like  j 

^safety  valve  to  an  engine.  ^    ] 

I' "Without    mo'ral    or   physical    fear   his  i 

^art    was    as    warm    and    gentle^  as    a  ] 

eoman's.      1    have    hastily    stated    points  | 

«n    Mr.   Lincoln's   life.     But   if   I  were   to  | 

'discuss  them,  I  would  put  the  Proclama-  | 

tion  last  as  most  important." 
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131.  LINCOLN,  AiiKAiiAM  AM)  I  111  Cahinui.  a  Collcrtioii  of 
autograph  k'tters  and  tlocuinenls  ol  Lincoln  and  I  he  nifinljcrs  (jf 
his  lainoub  War  CabiLiit,  and  the  two  X'ice-lVesidentt.,  Ilaiiihn 
and  Johnston.  Comprising  16  A.  L.  S.,  L.  S.,  ani]  IX  S.,  each 
item  neatly  attached  to  a  siui-t  ol  iiand-made  paper  and  the 
entire  colled  ion  handsonu'ly  boiuid,  with  port  mils  ol  Lini  oin  .in<l 
the  members  ot  his  Cabinet,  in  lull  crimson  I'reiu  h  le\  aal ,  beauti- 
lully  gold  tooled  and  inlaid  with  attractive  emblematii'  designs 
in  color,  consisting  ol  the  shield  of  the  U.  S.,  the  spread  eagle, 
and  Lincoln's  monogram  initials,  a  most  unusual  iloublure  of 
blue  French  Ie\'ant  in  the  center  of  which  is  a  gold  star  with 
smaller  stars  and  the  monogram  initials,  "A.  1.."  radiating  there- 
from, blue  silk  lly-lea\es,  folio  size;  with  halt  levant  Imx-iicIi 
wrapper,  enclosed  in  cloth  slip-case;  by  Riviere.  ^750. 00 

A  M.\l-N11'ICEN  r  MhMLNTO  Ol''  THK  C.Kli.vr  Km.VNC  ll'A  1  OK,  beaiiti- 
lulh'  presenteil.  The  aiitoKraiihs  are  those  of  Liiu uln  ami  that  great 
grcjiip  111  statesmen  who  were  his  couusellors  duriiig  tlie  jiKjst  critical 
period  of  American  history.  Eacli  name  is  reiiresented  by  a  complete 
letter  or  document.  There  are  no  mere  cut  signatures.  The  Lincoln 
autograph  is  a  tine  octavo  letter,  entirely  in  I.incolii's  handwriting. 
Several  of  the  letters  an<_l  documents  date  from  the  pi-riod  of  the  ('i\il 
War,  when  these  men  were  actually  meudjers  ol  Lincoln's  War 
Cabinet.  Some  of  the.se  autographs,  such  as  those  of  Caleb  B.  Smith, 
James  Speed   and  Edward   Bates,  are  vcr.\'  scarce  and   diflfcidt   to 
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obtain.       ^he   ^^in^ln^;-    ^  s 
tee  bookbinuer' s   i.rt,    l. 
Or «:';■! oyt    coobb-Lrib'-i-E    oi 
brief   aescripticn   of  t;;e    vpr 


n   e:_qui::itc    exav  olc    of 
bne    :.r'0.'uct   oi    on:-    of    the 
fj    -..orlc.       -  ollo'.',3    .. 


prlous    ccto   r. ,  ''.s    (:.o\-' 
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^      LINCOLN'S  CABINETS 

There  seems  to  be  much  confusion  as 
to  who  constituted  the  Cabinets  dur- 
ing Lincoln's  two  administrations.  This 
issue  of  Lincoln  Lore  presents  brief 
biographical  sketches  of  these  men  up 
to  the  time  of  their  receiving  their 
portfolios.  An  exhibit  which  shows  the 
organization  of  the  two  groups  is  also 
presented.     This    is    an   introductory 
number  to  several  Lincoln  Lore  bulle- 
tins   which    will    deal    with    certain 
phases  of  the  Cabinet'*  activities. 
First  Administration 
Secretary  of  State 
y    March  5,  1861,  William  H.  Seward. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
March  7,  1861,  Salmon  P.  Chase. 
.    July  5,  1864,  William  P.  Fessenden. 
Secretary  of  War 
March  11,  1861,  Simon  Cameron. 
Jan.  15,  1862,  Edwin  M.  Stanton. 

Attorney    General  .  . 

I    March  6,  1861,  Edward  Bates.^ 
Dec.  2,  1864,  James  Speed. 
Postnuuter-  General 
March  5,  1861,  Montgomery  Blair. 
,  Sept.  24,  1864,  William  Dennison. 
Secretary  of  the  Navy 
March  5, 1861,  Gideon  Welles. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior 
March  5,  1861,  Caleb  B.  Smith. 
Jan.  8,  1863,  John  P.  Usher. 

Second  Administration      '    , 

Secretary  of  State  , 

♦ Wm.  H.  Seward. 

Beeretary  of  the  Treasvry 

March  7,  1865,  Hugh  McCulloch. 

Secretary  of  War 

*— Edwin  M.  Stanton. 

Attorney   General 

* — James  Speed. 

Postmaster  General  i 

• Wm.  Dennison. 

Secretary  of  the  Nasfy 
-Gideon  Welles. 


Secretary  of  the  Interior 
-John  P.  Usher. 


•Held  over  from  Lincoln's  first  administration. 
Edward  Bates 

Bom  in  Belmont,  Goochland  County, 
Virginia,  Sept.  4,  1793.     ■ 

Attended  Charlott  Hall  Academy. 

Migrated  to  Missouri  in  1814. 

Appointed  Attorney  General  of  the 
State  in  1820. 

Elected  to  legislature  in  1822. 

A    representative    to    Congress    in 
1826. 

Appointed  to  the  Cabinet  by ,  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  March,  1861. 

Died  in  St.  Louis  March  25, 1869. 
Montgomery  Blair 

Born  in  Franklin  County,  Kentucky, 
May  10,  1813. 

Graduated  from  West  Point  in  1835. 

Appointed  U.  S.  District  Attorney 


.  for  Missouri  and  elected  mayor  of  St. 
-  Louis  in  1842. 

Appointed  Postmaster  General  by 
Lincoln  in  1861. 

Resignation  as  Cabinet  member^  ac- 
cepted September  23,  1864. 

Died  in  Silver  Springs,  Maryland, 
•  July  27,  1883. 

Simon  Cameron 

Bom  in  Donegal,  Lancaster  County, 
Pennsylvania,  March  8,  1799. 
,  Elected  U.  S.  Senator  in  1845,  1857. 

Resigned  seat  in  Senate  March  4, 
1861,  to  become  Secretary  of  War  in 
Lincoln's  Cabinet,  began  duty  March 
11,1861.  ' 

Resigned  from  Cabinet  on  Jan.  11; 
1862. 

Died  in  Lancaster  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, June  26, 1889. . 

Sahnon  P.  Chase  ^■ 

Born  in  Cornish,  New  Hampshire, 
Jan.  13,  1808; 

,    Graduated  from  Dartmouth  college 
in  1826. 

Elected  to  the  United  States  Senate 
of  1849. 

Became  governor  of  Ohio  as  a  Free 
'  Sou  Democrat  in  1835. 

Re-elected  as  a  Republican  governor 
in  1857. 

Again  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  in  1860. 

Appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
by  Lincoln  in  1861. 

Resigned  as  Cabinet  member  July  1, 
1864. 

Died  in  New  York  City,  May  7, 1873. 
William-  Dennison  ' 

Bom  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Nov.  23, 
1815. 

Graduated  at  Miami  University  in 
1835. 

Chosen  to  State  Legislature  in  1848. 

Elected  governor  of  Ohio  in  1860. 

Appointed  Postmaster  General  by 
Lincoln  in  Sept.,  1864. 

Died  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  June  15, 
1882.  '. 

William  P.  Fessenden 

Born  in  Boscawen,  N.  H.,  Oct.  16, 
1806. 

Graduated  from  Bowdoin  College  in 
1823. 

Member  of  State  Legislature,  1832- 
1840. 

Elected  to  Congress^  1841. 

Again  elected  to  State  Legislature, 
1845-1846,  1853-1854. 

Served  as  U.  S.  Senator,  1853-1864. 

Appointed  Secretary  of  the ,  Treas- 
ury, July  1,  1864. 

Resigned  as  Cabinet  member  March 
3,  1865. 

Died  in  Portland,  Maine,  September 
8,  1869.  , 

Hugh  McCulloch 
,■   Bom  in  Kennebunk,  Maine,  Dec.  7, 
1808. 

Entered  Bowdoin  College  in  1824. 

Settled  in  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  in 
1833. 

President  of  the  State  Bank  of  In- 
diana, 1856-1863. 

Appointed  Comptroller  of  Currency 
at  Washington. 

Chosen  by  Lincoln  to  succeed  Fes- 
senden as  Secretary  of  the  Treasurer. 


Died  at  Washington,  D.  C,  May  24, 
1895. 

William  H.  Seward 

Born  in  Florida,  New  York,  May  16, 
180L  /  _ 

Graduated'  from   Union   College  in 
1820. 

Member  of  the  New  York  State  Sen- 
ate,, 1830-1834. 

Elected  as  Whig  governor  of  New 
York,  1837,  1842. 

Sent  to  the  United  States  Senate, 
served  from  1849  to  1861. 

Appointed  Secretary  of  State,  served 
during  both  Lincoln's  terms. 

Died  in  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  16,  1872. 

Caleb  B.  Smith  ' 
Bom     in     Boston,     Massachusetts, 
April  16,  1808. 
Graduated  from  Miami  University. 
Moved  to  Indiana,  practiced  law  and- 
edited  newspaper. 

Member  of  the  state  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, 1833,  1836. 

Served  as  a  member  of  Congress 
from  1843  to  1849. 

President  of  the  Republican  Nation- 
al Convention  in  1860. 

Appointed  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
by  Lincoln,  March  5,  1861. 
Resigned  from  Cabinet  Jan.  1,  1863. 
Died  in  Indianapolis  Jan.  7,  1864. 

James  Speed 
Bom  in  Jefferson  County,' Kentucky, 
March  11,  1812. 

Graduated,  from  St.  Joseph  College, 
in  1828. 

Studied  law  at  Transylvania  Uni- 
versity. 

Elected  to  Kentucky  State  Legisla- 
ture in  1847. 

Served  in  State  senate,  in  1861-1863. 
Appointed  U.   S.   Attorney-General 
by  Lincoln  in  1864. 

Died  in  Jefferson  County,  Ky., 
June  25,  1887. 

Edwin  M.  Stanton 
Bom  in  Stubenville,  Ohio,  December 
19,  1814. 
A  student  in  Kenyon  College. 
Made  Secretary  of  State  in  Buchan- 
an's Cabinet  Dec.  20,  1860. 

Appointed  by  Lincoln  as  successor 
to  Cameron,  Secretary  of  War,  Jan.  15, 
1862  and  was  held  over  for  Lincoln's 
administration. 

Died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Dec.  24, 
1869. 

John  P.   Usher 
Bom  in  Brookfield,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  9, 
1816'. 

Moved  to  Indiana  and  became  Attor- 
ney-General of  the  state. 

Appointed  First  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  on  March  20,  1862. 

Succeeded  Caleb  B.  Smith  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  Jan.  8,  1863,  serv- 
ing until  after  Lincoln's  death. 
Gideon    IVelles 
Born    in   Glastonbury,    Connecticut, 
July  1,  1802. 

Studied  in  Norwich  University. 
Member  of  State  Legislature  from 
1827  to  1835. 

Appointed  Secretary  of  the  Navy  by 
Lincoln  in  1860. 

Died  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  Feb. 
11,  1878.  .      - 
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Abraham  Lincoln  and  His  Cabinet 


He    Proved    Himself    a    Con- 
summate Master  of  Men  by 
His    Wise     Selection     of 
His  Advisers 


By  Frances  Bartlett 

N  his  biography  of  Lincoln,  L,ord 
Charnwood  wrote:  "He  died  with 
every  circumstance  of  tragedy,  yet 
it  is  not  the  accident  of  his  death  but 
the  purpose  of  his  life  that  is  re- 
membered." And  one  of  the  most  effec- 
live  of  the  means  by  which  he  ac- 
complished this  immortal  purpose  was 
the  use  he  made  of  his  ministers  of  state 
"far  more  accomplished  than  himself." 
"Master  of  Men,"  Lincoln  became  in  a 
peculiar  sense  master  of  his  Cabinet. 
The  study  of  the  development  of  this 
ethical  master  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
tensely interesting  of  all  those  -of  the 
multitudinous  detail  of  his  life-story, 
sifted  and  re-sifted  by  biographer  after 
biographer.  This  curiously  neglected 
(relatively)  subject  Dr.  Macartney  has 
examined  with  extreme  care  as  well  as 
enthusiasm.  As  .a  result,  not  only  the 
100  often  forgotten  vital  services  of  these 
great  ministers  come  into  their  own,  but 
even  more  evident  becomes  the  mag- 
nanimity  of  the  man  who  was  their 
master:  "one  of  the  few  supreme  slates- 
.nan  of  the  last  three  hundred  years, 
misunderstood  and  underrated  in  his  life- 
time," but  whose  place  "is  among  the 
great  men  of  the  earth." 

On  the  night  of  his  election  to  the  presi- 
dency, Lincoln  made  a  list  of  the  men  he 
l-.oped  to  have  in  his  Cabinet.  A  few  weeks 
before  that,  a  certain  politician  on  his  way 
lo  Lincoln's  room  in  the  State  House  at 
Spiingfield,  met  Salmon  P.  Chase  .iust 
roming  from  there.  Knowing  Chase's 
own  presidential  ambitions,  Senator  "W'eik 
s  ;id  to  Lincoln:  "You  don't  mean  to  put 
that  iTian  in  your  Cabinet,  I  hope."  "Why 
do  you  ask  that?"  said  Lincoln.  "Be- 
cause,"  said  Weik,  "he  thinks  that  he  is 
a  great  deal  big'ger  than  you  are."  Lincoln 
replied,  "^^'ell,  do  j'ou  know  of  any  other 
li  en  who  think  they  are  bigger  than  I 
Lm'.'"  AVeik  answered,  "I  cannot  say  that 
1  do — but  why  do  you  ask'.'"  "Because  I 
want  to  nut  them  all  in  my  Cabinet."  With- 
in  the  memory  of  all  Dr.  Mrcartney's 
1  eaders,  a  President  of  the  United  States 
\v;\3  careful  to  fill  his  Cabinet  with  men 
^^hose  intellect  was  inferior  to  his  Lin- 
coTn,  however,  always  respecting  ability 
.'inJ  reputation,  and  knowing-  that  before 
l:Jm  and  his  Cabinet  lay  a  task  greater 
tlian  tht  imposed  upon  even  AVashington 
:-'i:d  his  Cabinet,  chose  the  biggest  men  in 
fl-o  country.  Three  of  the  seven  were 
grants.  All  had  prejudices  often  at  variance 
\\i'd\  Lincoln's  limitless  tolerance  and 
"charity  tor.-ard  all."  and  fought  iri  season 
a  lid  out  of  season  to  maintain  those  preju- 
ci'ces.  But  one  by  one  the  defenses  of  op- 
l.OGition  fell  before  the  patient,  steady 
iir.ge  of  Lincoln's  mercifullj'  constructive 
y.'.-.licies  and  his  absolute  sincerity. 

Various  of  Dr.  Macartney's  studies  re- 
I'.ll   men   relatively  little  known  tu  most 

t,ir.cn:;i  and  His  r'ubinet.  By  Clarence  Ril- 
v.rril  Macarincy.  AVilh  Povtiiut  lUu.strations. 
S:;..-.n.      Xew    Tork    and    London;    Cliarles    .'^cLb- 


of  us  today;  Simon  Cameron,  Lincoln's 
first  Secretary  of  V\^ar,  among  these. 
The  reasons  why  this  "Pennsylvania 
Boss,"  the  inventor  of  a  political  ma- 
chine still  functioning  smoothly  in 
Pennsylvania,  whose  chief  contribution 
to  history  is  the  aphorism  still  current 
in  political  circles — "An  honest  politician 
is  one  who,  When  he  is  bought,  stays 
bought" — was  in  the  Cabinet,  are  not 
those  in  which  Republican  leaders  of 
this  book  can  have  an  "honest  pride!" 
Another  membgr  little  remembered  to- 
day was  Caleb  Blood  Smith,  "the  stump 
speaker  of  Indiana,"  Lincoln's  first  Sec- 
retary   of    the    Interior,    and    the    only 


day  know.  more.  At  least  those  of  us  who 
have  read  his  illuminating  "Diary."  But 
Dr.  IMacartney  strengthens  appreciably 
the  outlines  of  his  portrait:  one  of  a  long 
list  of  Secretaries  of  the  Navy  from  New 
England,  beginning  with  John  Hancock, 
president-chairman  of  the  Marine  Com- 
mittee, 1776-1777,  and  concluding  with 
Charles  Francis  Adams.  It  was  this  "old 
Mormon  deacon"  who  for  four  years  kept 
unbroken  the  line  of  the  ships  blockading 
the  Confederacy  from  Norfolk  to  the  Rio 
Grande.  Dr.  Macartney  comments  "The 
North's  blockade  of  the  South  is  a  major 
illustration  of  the  influence  of  sea-power 
on  history.    And  back  of  these  hundreds  of 
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A  Panorama  of  .Civil  War  Days 

From  a   Drawing  by  Thomas  Nast 


political  "bargain"  in  his  Cabinet,  ana 
that  not  made  by  the  president.  Still 
a.nother  of  these  less  known  ministers 
was  Edward  Bates  of  IMissouri,  Attor- 
ney General.  He  was  the  oldest  member 
of  the  Cabinet;  so  old,  indeed,  that  he 
liad  served  in  the  War  of  1S12.  A 
"solid,  dull  man."  who  not  wholly  in 
sympathy  with  Lincoln's  conciliatory 
policies,  nevertheless  grew  to  think  him 
possessed  of  only  one  real  fault:  "a  de- 
ficiency in  the  eleinent  of  will."  which 
carried  tolerance  beyond  any  point  Bate:i 
could  reach.  "Very  near  a  jierfect  man." 
That  was  what  Edward  Bates  thought 
of   Abraham   Lincoln, 

About  Gideon  V\'elle.'^.  Secretary  of  tho 
A^avy — that  "Ccnnectitut  Yankee  who 
looked   lilve  a  Alormon  Ocaccn,"  v.'e  o"  to- 


sliips  one  sees  liie  be-whiskercd  face  and 
the  be-v\'igged  head  of  tlie  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  Gideon  "Welles." 

V\"ith  the  i;vr\ice.3  of  the  three  giants 
hi  those  C.i'.ys  in  Lincoln's  Cabinet — AVil- 
iiani  Henry  ;-5svv-ard.  Secretary  of  Svate,  i 
Salmon  P.  Cliase.  Secretary  of  tho  Treas- 
ury, and  Edv/in  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of 
VVai — readers  conver.sant  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  Civil  Wnr  will  be  familiar  at 
"east  in  outline.  But  Dr.  Macartney's 
studies  present  thsm  in  a  light  focussed 
upon  one  facet  of  their  c:ireer — their  as- 
sociation Vv'ith  Lincoln,  who  proved  him- 
.<^elf  "master"'  of  thom  all.  It  is  probable 
that  some  reader-?  vrho  have  followed 
Charnu'ood's  and  Nickolay  and  Hay's  an- 
alyf^es  will  fe;l  that  Dr.  JIacaitney  in  his  i 
sketcli    o:"    C'.Tasc,    emulates    that    charity  | 


of  Lincoln  Edward  Bates  thought  too 
broad.  But  Salmon  P.  Chase,  to  whose 
"piety"  We  owe  the  motto,  "In  God  We 
Trust"  on  our  national  coinage,  "was 
undoubtedly  a  great  man.'  Lincoln  said; 
"Of  all  the  yreat  men  I  have  ever  known, 
Chase  is  equal  to  about  one  and  a  half 
of  the  best  of  them." 

Dr.     Macartney     presents     Edwin     M. 
Stanton,    Secretary   of   War,    as    "the   or- 
ganizer  of   victory."     But   perhaps   today 
two  historic  comments  which  he  made  re- 
garding Lincoln  are  remembered  fully  as 
often  as  are  his  great  services.  The  first 
was    made   in    Cincinnati   in    1854,    when 
the     "backwoodsman"     whom     a    decade 
later    Stanton    was   to    revere   as    well    as 
respect,   was   associate   counsel  with   the 
latter  in  the  famous  McCormick  Reaper 
case.     "I  will   not  associate  with   such  a 
damned  gawky,  long-armed  ape  as  that," 
burst    forth    the    already    eminent    Ohio 
lawyer    with    characteristic     vehemence. 
"If  I  can't  have  a  man  associated  with  i 
me  who  is  a  gentleman  in  appearance,  I  \ 
will  abandon  the  case."    And  Lincoln,  in  . 
an    adjoining    room,    heard    every    word.  ' 
Wounded   to    the    deeps    of   his   sensitive 
heart,   he  felt   an  entirely   natural   preju- 
dice   against    Stanton.     And    yet    it    was 
Lincoln's  memory  of  the  latter's  brilliant 
speech  at  that  trial,   which   when   he   be- 
came   President,    and    a    certain    political 
obligation  was  discharged,  was  the  chief 
influence  whicla  made  him  at  once  make 
Stanton   Secretary   of  War.     "If    Lincoln 
did    not    forget    Stanton's    bad    manners 
neither    did    he    forget    Stanton's    great 
ability,"     Is     Dr.     Macartney's     comment, 
epitomizing   in    a    sentence    Lincoln's    in- 
exhaustible   magnanimity    and    his     self- 
lessness  where   the   saving   of   tlie   Union 
was  concerned.      Stanton's   otlier   historic 
remark    about    Lincohi    was    made    one 
April    morning     in    1865,     when    standing 
beside     the    bed    where    lay    the    at    last 
emancipated     Great     Emancipator,      this 
"iron  man,"   struggling   to  keep   his   self- 
command,    said    brokenly:    "Now    he    be- 
longs  to  the  ages." 

The    study    of    Lincoln's    Secretary    of 
State,   William  Henry   Seward,   of  whom 
Carl  Schurz  wrote  after  his  first  meeting 
with   him:   "There  is  something  mysteri- 
ous   in   that   slim,   wiry    figure,   the    thin,  j 
sallow   face,    the    overhanging   eye-brows  j 
and  the  muffled   voice" — is  a  remarkable  1 
bit    of    historical    analysis,    national    and  | 
individual.     In   it,   while  the  indisputable  ! 
paradoxes     of     Seward's     character     are 
never  minimized.  Dr.    Macartney   reveals  | 
clearly    their   submergence   in   the    great 
prime   minister's  loyalty  to   the  Republic 
and    to    Lincoln.     "If    we    cannot    always 
discern     in    the    career     of     William     H. 
Seward,"  says  Dr.   Macartney,  "that  con- 
sistency   of   philosophy  and  policy  which 
he   claimed,  and   that  simplicity   and  art- 
lessnes  sof  method  which  he  avowed,  nev- 
ertheless we  can  always  see  in  the  great 
Secretary   of   State   a   true   lover   of   free- 
dom and  of  his  country,  one  who  in  the 
darkest    Iiour    of    its    history    "never    de- 
spaired of  the  Republic,  and  preferred   to 
perish  beneath  its  ruins  than  survive  its 
fall."  I 


And.  by  the  way,  the  conspiracy  of  the 
South  to  disrupt  the  Union  that  it  might 
undisturbed  perpetuate  Negro  slavery  was 
never  more  clearly  proved  than  by  Dr. 
Macartney  (alwaj's  conservative  in  his 
statements)  in  an  introductory  and  well- 
captioned  chapter,  "A  Nation  Adrift."  It 
deserves  liberal  quotation.  For  today,  be- 
tween forgetfulness  and  indifference  and 
the  sentimentality  .always  haloing  a 
"lost  cause,"  the  causes  and  issues  of 
the  Civil  AVar  are  so  often  blurred  and 
even  misrepresented,  that  not  only  do 
students  of  history  in  general  and  Ameri- 
can youth  in  particular  receive  an  inex- 
cusably wrong  impression,  but  indirectly, 
every  man,  living  and  dead,  who  fought 
for  the  preservation  of  the  threatened 
Union  is  stripped  of  the  honor  he  de-  ; 
serves.  j   ^^jj^^AfclatA^tttS" 


Men  and  Things 


Difference  in  Manner  of  Lincoln's 
Original  Cabinet  Appointments 
and  His  Replacements  Sheds  In- 
teresting Light  on  Emancipator's 
Temperament  and  Methods 

WHAT  has  been  called  the  un- 
evenness  of  the  Lincoln  tem- 
perament has  never  been 
illustrated  better  thanby thedissimi- 
larity  found  In  a  comparison  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  original  Lin- 
coln Cabinet  was  chosen,  when  con- 
trasted with  President  Lincoln's  be- 
havior in  the  replacement  of  the 
various  members.  Apparently  this 
has  passed  unnoticed  by  writers,  but 
the  difference  was  most  striking:, 
and  might  be  a  subject  for  the 
psychologists  to  ponder. 

The  first  selection  was  made  after 
careful  study,  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  master  practical  politician,  and 
with  due  regard  for  the  public  serv- 
ice, k 

Various  elements  entered  into  the 
selection  of  the  first  Cabinet,  none 
of  the  least  of  which  were  the 
"shrieks  of  locality,"  as  Lincoln  apt- 
ly termed  it  himself,  which  he  said 
would  have  to  be  considered  if  the 
Twelve  Apostles  were  selected  at 
that  time.  The  political  background 
had  to  be  given  much  thought,  for 
the  new  Republican  party  was  a 
fusion  of  old  political  elements. 
When  the  list  was  completed  it  com- 
prised three  former  Whigs  and  four 
former  Democrats,  and  when  some- 
one filed  objection  to  giving  the 
Democrats  a  majority,  Lincoln  la- 
conically remarked  that  he  reckoned 
his  interrogator  had  forgotten  that 
he  himself  would  sit  in  the  Cabinet, 
Lincoln  was  a  former  Whig. 

About  2  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
after  that  fall  election  day  in  1860, 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  satisfied  from 
the  returns  that  he  was  elected. 
Before  the  sun  set  that  same  even- 
ing he  had  tentatively  selected  his 
Cabinet.  This  original  selection  was 
changed  in  but  two  instances,  due 
to  political  expediency. 

Three  of  the  seven  members  in 
mind  had  been  Abraham  Lincoln's 
chief  contenders  for  the  nomination 
at  Chicago:  William  H.  Seward,  of 
New  York;  Salmon  P.  Chase,  of 
Ohio,  and  Edward  Bates,  of  Mis- 
souri. Seward  and  Bates  had  been 
Whigs;  Chase,  a  Democrat.  These 
three  names  were  not  changed. 
The  other  Whig  selected  was  Wil- 
liam L.  Dayton,  of  New  Jersey.  The 
other  Democrats  were  Gideon 
Welles,  of  Connecticut;  Montgomery 
Blair,  of  Maryland,  and  Norman  P. 
Judd,  of  Illinois. 

But  this  lineup  would  not  do.  Still 
counting  himself  as  one,  the  ap- 
pointment of  Judd  would  give  Illi- 
nois two  representatives,  which  was 
not  to  be  thought  of  geographically. 
So  Judd,  one  of  his  managers  at 
Chicago,  whom  he  would  have  liked 
to  retain  above  all  others,  and  who 

was  the  only  per- 
Deiils  Made  sonal  appointment 
Witliout  on  the  slate,  was  re- 

Authority  luctantly  discarded. 

Then  Lincoln  soon 
found  out  that  his  campaign  man- 
agers had  tied  him  up  with  com- 
mitments, in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
it  was  done  without  his  authority, 
and  in  the  face  of  his  instructions 
to  make  no  binding  contracts.  So 
Dayton,  who  had  been  the  Repub- 
lican Vice  Presidential  nominee  four 
years  before,  was  dropped  along 
with  Judd. 


In  their  places  Simon  Cameron, 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  Caleb  B.  Smith, 
of  Indiana,  were  put,  as  the  result 
of  the  deals  of  his  Chicago  mana- 
gers, who  wanted  the  votes  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Indiana  at  the  nomi- 
nating convention.  It  was  a  bitter 
pill  to  swallow,  but  Lincoln  felt  in 
honor  bound  not  to  ignore  the  trans- 
action. 

As  finally  constituted  the  political 
complexion  was  unchanged:  Smith 
had  been  a  Whig  and  Cameron  a 
Democrat.  To  the  three  contenders 
for  the  nomination  had  been  added 
a  fourth,  Cameron.  Sectionally,  the 
appointments  were  equalizing:  New 
England  got  one;  the  three  promi- 
nent Middle  States  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  each  got 
one;  the  Hoosier  State  got  one,  and 
the  Border  States  two.  As  Lincoln 
said,  the  Cabinet  was  "nicely  bal- 
anced and  ballasted." 

Wlien  the  nopinations  went  to 
the  Senate,  the  two  ablest  members 
had  drawn  the  highest  prizes:  Se- 
ward as  Secretary  of  State,  and 
Chase  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Cameron  was  Secretary  of  War; 
Welles  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  and 
Blair  Postmaster  General,  Bates 
had  drawn  the  Attorney  General 
portfolio,  and  Smith  was  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

This  original  Cabinet  lemained 
intact  for  ten  months  when  the  first 
change  occurred;  Cameron  got  his 
walking  papers.  Why,  has  never 
been  fully  disclosed.  Most  of  what 
has  been  said  is  surmise. 

Cameron  had  told  President  Lin- 
coln upon  two  embarrassing  oc- 
casions that  he  could  have  his  resig- 
nation  whenever    he    wanted    it. 

One  Sunday  about  the  middle  of 
January  1862,  like  a  bolt  from  the 
blue,  Cameron  received  a  brief  note 
from  Lincoln  Informing  him  that  he 
could  now  gratify  his  desire  for  a 
change  of  position  "consistently  with 
my  view  of  the  public  interest,"  and 
that  he  proposed  the  following  day 
to  nominate  him  as  Minister  to  Rus- 
sia! Cameron  was  dumbfounded 
and  Colonel  McClure  said  he  saw 
him  moved  to  tears,  but  after  talk- 
ing over  the  matter  with  friends  and 
intermediaries,  he  decided  to  make 
the  best  of  an  uncomfortable  situa- 
tion. 

When  the  nomination  of  Edwin 
M.  Stanton  was  sent  to  the  Senate  on 
Monday  morning  as  successor  to 
Cameron,  Senator  Fessenden  said 
everybody  there  was  astounded,  and 
Welles  said  that  "it  was  a  surprise, 
not  only  to  the  country  but  to  every 
merrber  of  the  Cabinet"  except  Sec- 
retary Seward.  Stanton  had  been 
accustomed  to  hurling  the  coarsest 
epithets  at  the  President:  "A  low, 
cunning  clown";  "a  painful  im- 
becile"; "the  original  gorilla";  and 
further  queried  why  DuChaiUu  was 
"such  a  fool  to  wander  clear  to 
Africa  when  he  could  have  found 
what  he  wanted  in  Springfield." 

The  second  man  to  go  was  Smith, 
the  most  mediocre  member.  John 
P.  Usher  was  his  successor. 

The  next  to  feel  the  ax  was  the 
Secretary  of  the  Tieasury.  Chase 
was  the  administration's  chronic 
"resigner,"  whose  resignations  were 
usually  reconsidered  and  with- 
drawn. But  the  fifth  and  last  time 
he  went  through  the  motions,  in  the 
summer  of  1864,  to  his  surprise  and 
chagrin  his  resignation  was  accept- 


ed. The  temperamental  Secretary  in 
one    of    his    fits    of 
Resigned  pique  over  a  differ- 

ence Too  ence   of  opinion  re- 

Often  garding  an  appoint- 

ment, sent  his  usual 
resignation  over  to  the  White  House. 
The  President  did  not  open  and  read 
the  letter  until  the  next    morning. 
He  immediately  wrote  Chase  a  brief 
note  of   acceptance,   and   simultan- 
eously sent  over  to  the  Senate  the 
nomination    of      Governor   Tod,    of 
Ohio,   Chase's  own   State,   and   sent 
Tod  a  telegram  telling  of  his  nom- 
ination in  place  of  Chase,  "who  has 
resigned."      Tod    declined    and    the 
President  hit  upon  Senator  Fessen- 
den, of  Maine,  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,   to   take   Chase's   place. 
As  he  handed  the  nomination  to  one 
of    his    secretaries    the    latter    told 
him  that  Fessenden  was  then  out- 
side  and  wanted   to  see   the   Pres- 
ident with  regard  to   the  vacancy. 
Fessenden  started  to  recommend 
Hugh  McCulloch,  of  Indiana,  then 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  when 
the  President  greatly  startled   him 
by    smilingly    informing   him    that 
his  own  nomination  had  just  gone 
over    to    the    Senate!       Fessenden 
leaped  to  his  feet  and  said  he  would 
not  accept.'    After  a  short  talk  he 
rushed  over  to  the  Senate  to  find 
that   that   august   body    in    a    two- 
minute  executive   session  had   con- 
firmed  it!      The    nominee   wrote   a 
letter  of  declination  and  took  it  per- 
sonally to  the  President.    He  pleaded 
poor  health  and  said  he  would  be  a 
dead  man  within  a  week.    But  Lin- 
coln  "coolly,"   as     Fessenden    said, 
told  his  caller  that  the  country  re- 
quired the  sacrifice.    Lincoln  finally 
won  him  over.    As  a  concession  the 
President   had   promised    him    that 
when  the  nation's  finances  were  run- 
ning   more  smoothly   he   would   let 
him  go.     So   when   Fessenden   had 
been  re-elected  to   the  Senate  Lin- 
coln accepted  his  resignation  early 
in  1865. 

The  post  was  refused  by  Senator 
Morgan,  of  New  York,  and  the  Presi- 
den    nominated    Hugh   'McCulloch. 
There  were  now  two 
Stormy  represent  atives 

I'etrel  at         ,     from       the       same 
Last  Goes  State,        McCulloch 

and  Usher.  Usher 
turned  in  his  resignation.  There 
was  considerable  jockeying  to  se- 
cure his  post  but  Lincoln  said  that 
he  had  promised  Bishop  Simson,  of 
the  Methodist  church,  to  appoint 
Senator  James  Harlan,  of  Iowa; 
that  the  Methodist  churcii  had  been 
standing  by  the  Administration 
"very  generally." 

Blair,  the  aggressive  Postmaster 
General,  was  the  stormy  petrel  of 
the  Administration.  President  Lin- 
coln retained  him  against  strong  ad- 
verse criticism.  But  Blair  finally 
had  to  walk  the  plank.  In  1864  Lin- 
coln had  been  renominated  on  the 
regular  ticket;  General  McClellan 
on  the  Democratic,  and  General 
Fremont  on  a  third  ticket  by  a  con- 
vention composed  of  the  radicals  of 
the  nation  and  disgruntled  Repub- 
licans. There  is  a  story  credited  by 
some  and  discarded  by  others,  that 
President  Lincoln  agreed  to  drop 
Blair  if  Fremont  would  withdraw 
from  the  race.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  day  after  Fremont's  withdrawal 
was  published  in  the  papers,  Blair 
found  in  his  mail  a  letter  from  the 
President  gently  "easing"  him  out! 
Of  those  of  the  original  Lincoln 
Cabinet  who  left  before  their  Chief 
was  assassinated.  Bates,  the  Attor- 
ney General  was  the  last  to  go,  re- 
signing in  November,  1864.  He  was 
replaced  by  James  Speed,  brother 
of  the  most  intimate  friend  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  ever  had,  Joshua 
Speed. 


At  the  time  Abraham  Lincoln  laid 
down  his  life,  but  two  of  the  orig- 
inal members  of  his  Cabinet  were 
yet  in  office,  Seward  and  Welles, 
and  by  a  singular  coincidence,  while 
they  were  practically  at  swords' 
points  during  the  entire  period,  they 
both  sei-ved  until  the  expiration  of 
President    Johnson's    term. 

JOHN  W.  STARR,  JR. 

Editor's  Note:  Mi-.  Starr,  a  re.si- 
dent  of  Millersburg,  Pennsylvania, 
is  one  of  the  recognized  authorities 
on  Lincoln's  life,  and  is  a  frequent 
contributor  from  his  store  of  infor- 
mation. His  collection  of  Lin- 
colniana  is  considered  to  be  one  of 
possibly  the  first  ten  in  its  scope 
and  impoi lance  of  character.  His  re- 
lation and  interpretations  of  events 
and  scenes  in  Lincoln's  career  are 
always  completely  authenticated. 
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jncoln's  Difficulties  With  His  "Cat-and-Dog" 

Dr.  Macartney  Writes  a  Series  of  Studies  of  Seward,  Chase  and  the  Other  Trouble-Make^ 


COLN  AND  HIS  CABINET.  By 
Charles  Edward  Macartney .  366 
jp.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ter's  Sons.     $3.50. 

CHARLES  WILLIS  THOMPSON 
r  is  nothing  new  to  say  that 
Lincoln  had  a  few  perplexities 
and  some  problems  to  deaJ 
with;  what  is  remarkable  is 
:  those  who  say  it  ignore  or 
U   lightly    on    one    of    his    most 


win  M.  Stanton,  who  did  not  be- 
come Secretary  of  War  until  Lin- 
coln had  discarded  the  demigod 
Simon  Cameron  at  the  beginning  of 
1882.  Those  who  remained  had 
learned  their  lesson,  as  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  Welles  recorded  in  his 
diary,  all  except  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Chase,  who  complained  in 
a  letter  to  the  sympathetic  General 
Butler  that  Lincoln  never  consulted 


Salmon   P.   Oiase. 


•acting  difficulties,  his  cat-and- 
Cabinet.  Not  only  did  every 
of  them  regard  himself  as  Lin- 
's superior,  but  Lincoln  thought 
limself;  and  as  each  hated  all 
others  and  ostentatiously  pro- 
ned  the  fact  by  dismissing  con- 
>tuously  everything  anybody 
said,  this  congress  of  superi- 
es  bade  at  the  outset  to  make 
Ikenny  Fair  of  the  administra- 

.  Macartney,  therefore,  handles 
w  subject,  and  he  does  it  well, 
could  have  done  it  better  by 
lling  the  whole  scene— the  puz- 


them  on  matters  "concerning  the 
salvation  of  the  country."  "We 
have  as  little  to  do  with  it,"  added 
the  disgruntled  Chase,  "as  if  we 
were  heads  of  factories  supplying 
dhoes  or  clothing:"  Welles  relished 
Lincoln's  attitude,  and,  though  Dr. 
Macartney  does  not  record  this,  he 
details  how  Lincoln  called  the  Cab- 
inet in  consultation  to  get  its  ad- 
vice about  what  General  might  well 
command  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
After  each  had  nominated  his  fa- 
vorite General,  it  leaked  out  that 
Lincoln  had  already  appointed  Gen- 
eral   Meade:    "we    were    consulted 


coin  will  be  re-elected.  May  his 
name  go  down  to  history  with  the 
two  noblest  additions  historians 
ever  recorded— Restorer  and  Lib- 
erator. 

In  1867,  Dr.  Macartney  says, 
Chase  "was  hopeful  that  he  might 
receive  the  Republican  nomina- 
tion;" but  he  does  not  add  that  in 
1868,  finding  he  couldn't,  he  was  a 
candidate  before  the  Democratic 
Convention.  Chase  represented  the 
radical  abolition  sentiment  in  Lin- 
coln's Cabinet,  but  his  coquetry 
with  the  Democrats  suggests  that 
personal  ambition  was  stronger 
with  him  than  any  principle. 

When  Thurlow  Weed  heard  that 
Lincoln  intended  to  make  Mont- 
gomery Blair  Postmaster  General, 
he  warned  the  President  that  Blair 
would  keep  the  Cabinet  "constantly 
in  hot  water,"  and  Dr.  Macartney 
says  this  prediction  was  more  than 
fulfilled.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how. 
Blair,  beyond  dispute,  wa^  Lincoln's 
ablest  and  most  loyal  supporter; 
and  whenever  he  got  in  a  scrap 
with  some  other  Cabinet  member, 
it  was  always  Blair  who  was  right. 
However,  he  had  to  go,  and  this  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he  and  his 
father,  by  getting  the  delegates  in- 
structed in  advance,  had  secured 
the  renomination  of  Lincoln.  The 
ambitious  Chase  could  not  endure 
that,  ahd  he  had  friends,  consisting 
of  the  whole  abolition  wing.  What 
was  worse,  Blair's  brother,  GeneSral 
Frank  Blair,  had  exposed  General 
Fremont's  maladministration;  and 
when  Lincoln  was  nominated  a 
bolting  convention  of  abolitionists 
nominated  Fremont  for  President. 
This  seemed  to  indicate  Lincoln's 
defeat  and  McCleilan's  election;  so 
the  President  asked  his  faithful 
friend  to.  resign.  Blair  did,  Fre- 
mont withdrew,  and  the  Chase  ele-, 
ment  came  out  for  Lincoln.  Mean- 
while, as  soon  as  he  left  the  Cabi- 
net, Blair  bad  taken  the  stump  and 
devoted  himself  to  pronnoting  Lin- 
coln's election. 

Seward,  as  usual,  gets  the  worst 
of  it.  Nobody  in  the  Cabinet  liked 
him,  and  those  who  wrote  took 
great  glee  in  imputing  the  worst 
motives  to  everything  he  did. 
Seward  kept  a  diary,  but  he  de- 
stroyed it  for  the  rather  fine  reason 
that  anybody  who  should  read  it 
in  after  years  would  get  a  poor  im- 


Wiliiam  Henry  Seward. 


presslon  of  the  kind  of  counsel  Lin- 
coln got.  The  others,  too,  kept 
diaries;  diaries  in  which  they  saw 
to  it  that  Seward  should  be  written 
down  as  hard  as  possible,  and  the 
historians,  one  and  all,  have  taken 
their  word  for  gospel.  It  may  be 
worth  a  thought  that  not  only  did 
Lincoln  keep  only  two  of  the  origi- 
nal Cabinet  for  the  whole  four 
years,  but  that  his  successor,  John- 
son, retained  them,  too;  and  they 
were  Welles  and  Seward.  There 
must  have  been  something  in  those 
two,  much  as  they  disliked  each 
other — or  as  Welles  disliked  Seward, 
for  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that 
Seward   disliked  any  man   or  ever 
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Chase,  li 


Lincoln  is  so  idolized  now  that  it 
is  difficult  to  realize  that  in  his  life- 
time he  was  regarded  as  a  pusil- 
lanimous nobody,  and  all  the  party 
leaders  were  against  him.  Nothing 
but  the  political  genius  of  the  Blair 
family  got  him  his  renomination. 
It  was  quite  customary  among  the 
Republican  leaders  to  insult  him 
publicly.  Mrs.  Lincoln  showed  to  a 
friend  more  than  eighty  declina- 
tions to  attend  a  White  House  re- 
ception, and  Senator  Ben  Wade 
(mighty  among  the  Republican 
leaders,  so  mighty  that  when  John- 
son was  impeached  he  was  picked 
out  to  be  President  in  Johnson's 
place)  worded  his  declination  in 
this  agreeable  fashion: 

Are  the  President  and  Mrs. 
Lincoln  aware  that  there  is  a 
civil  war?  If  they  are  not,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wade  are,  and  for  that 
reason  decline  to  participate  in 
feasting  and  dancing. 
Naturally  the  Republican  leaders 
did  not  intend  to  renominate  him, 
and  it  is  equally  natural  that  their 
candidate  should  be  the  avid  Chase. 
Chase,  however,  was  the  only 
member  of  the  Cabifiet  who  was 
disloyal  to  Lincoln.  The  others 
stood  by  him,  after  he  had  shown 
that  he  was  no  Illinois  jackanapes 
but  a  statesman  of  calibre.  His 
trouble  with  them  was  not  disloy- 
alty, but  their  hatred  of  each  other. 
Seward  do^  not  seem  to  have 
hated  anybody,  but  that  makes  no 
difference,  since  they  all  hated 
Seward  Even  the  silent  and  self- 
contained  Attorney  General,  Ed- 
ward Bates,  had  no  use  for  the 
others,  especially  Seward  and 
Chase,  and  Gideon  Welles  hated 
everybody  impartially  and  fluently. 
He  was  honest,  though,  and  carp  as 
he  might  his  conscience  made  him 
write  of  Blair,  when  Blair  was 
forced  out  by  Chase  and  Fremont, 
"The  President  parts  with  a  true 
friend,  and  he  leaves  no  adviser  so 
able,  bold,  sagacious." 

There  is  nothing  unprecedented 
about  this  jangling,  wrangling, 
spitting  Cabinet  being  one  of  Lin- 
coln's most  serious  problems.  Such 
a  thing  has  happened  often.  There 
was  no  stronger,  more  rugged 
President  than  Jackson,  and  yet 
Jackson's  first  Administration  was 
ruined  by  having  just  such  a  Cabi- 
net. Not  until  Martin  Van  Buren 
forced  them  to  resign  did  Old  Hick- 
ory have  a  free  hand  and  take  his 
true  place  among  Presidents.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  have  been 
Presidents,  like  Roosevelt,  with 
equally  discordant  natures  in  the 
Cabinet  whom,  by  some  witchery, 
they  reduced  to  the  unanimity  of  a 
military  squad.  There  is  no  rule  to 
be  laid  down  about  it.  Strength  of 
character  has  nothing  to  do  with 
it;  Presidents  who  did  not  possess 
any  such  strength  have  yet,  in  some 
magical  way,  produced  harmony 
among  stronger  and  inharmonious 
spirits. 

The  weak  spot  in  the  book  is  the 
chapter  on  Stanton,  who  fascinates 
Dr.  Macartney  to  such  a  point  that 
he  tells  some  of  Stanton's  most 
odious  performances  in  the  uncon- 
scious belief  that  he  is  telling  some- 
thing to  the  War  Secretary's  credit. 
The  only  reasonable  explanation  is 


annoying  mue  aeiaiis. 


The  Wall  of  Rome 

THE  CITY  WALL  OF  IMPERIAL 
ROME.  An  Account  of  its  Archi- 
tectural Development  from,  Au- 
reliam  to  Narses.  By  Ian  A. 
Richmond.  Illustrated.  279  pp. 
New  York-  Oxford  University 
Press.  |15. 

FOR  four  years  Mr.  Richmond 
has  been  pursuing  his  archae- 
ological studies  of  the  remains 
of  the  mighty  wall  which  the  Em- 
peror Aurelian  built  _arpund  the  im- 
perial city,  and  in  this  book  he 
gives  the  result  of  his  minute  in- 
vestigations. His  arrangement  of 
the  immense  amount  of  material  he 
has  accumulated  is  to  devote  first 
attention  to  the  present  state  of  the 
wall,  of  which  he  says  two-thirds  of 
its  original  twelve-mile  length  is 
still  standing,  and  its  relation  to  the 
earher  boundaries  and  defenses, 
and  then  to  examine  and  discuss  the 
ancient  literary  sources  of  knowl- 
edge concerning  it.  Then  he  studies 
the  architectural  evolution  of  the 
wall  au  3  iia  gates,  keeping  this  side 
of  his  thesis  entirely  separate  from 
the  literary  sources.  And  finally 
these  two  sets  of  data  are  combined 
and  compared  in  a  historical  inter- 
pretation. 
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Tke  UlVDERWORLB 
of  PARES 

By  AlfrfA  Morain 

Prefect  of  Pnirie  Police 

The  "Scotland  Yard"  of  France 
unseals  its  secret  flies,  disclos- 
ing the  most  remarkable  col- 
lection of  mysterious,  sudden 
and  chilling  deaths  that  has 
appeared  in  Anserica  for  many 
years.  One  of  ihe  five  non- 
lictton  best-seliers  as  i-eported 
by  Brentano's  and  other  lead- 
ing bookstores.  2nd  printing. 
Illustrated,  $3.50         DirrroN 
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Like  every  real  triumph 


STREET 

dominates  all  in  its  field 

Charlie  Chaplin's  cm  LIGHTS,  Deems  Taylor's  PETER  IBBETSON,  Fannie  Hurst's 
BACK  STREET — these  count;  these  are  the  productions  for  1931  that  tower 
above  their  fields  of  creation. 

No  one  book  has  ever  before  dominated  the  literary  scene  as  completely  as  BACK 
STREET  does  today.  It  is  Fannie  Hurst's  greatest  novel . . .  two  weeks  after  pub- 
lication it  headed  best  seller  lists  every^vhere ;  its  cup  of  critical  honors  over- 
flows; all  book  discussion  centers  upon  its  majestic  unfolding  of  a  human  drama. 

Ray  Schmidt  is  a  mistress  who  gave  a  man  the  kind  of  love  he  should  have  had 
from  his  wife.  Passion  stalks  the  pages  of  her  stor}%  passion  that  is  truly  grand 
in  its  basic  rightness.  You  can't  just  take  BACK  STREET  or  leave  it.  Condemn 
Ray  Schmidt  if  you  will,  but  try  to  deny  her  a  place  among  the  real  wives  and 
sweethearts  of  men!  This  is  literature;  this  is  life — a  book  that  must  be  read. 
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Lincoln's  Difficulties  With  His  "Cat-and-Dog"  Cabinet 

Dr.  Macartney  IVrites  a  Series  of  Studies  of  Seward,  Chase  and  the  Other  Trouble-Makers 


LINCOLN  AND  HJS  CABINET.  By 
Charles  Edward  Macartney.  366 
pp.  Ne-w  York:  Chtirles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.     $3.50. 

By  CHARLES    WILLIS   THOMPSON 

IT  is  nothing  new  to  say  that 
Lincoln  had  a  few  perplexities 
and  some  problems  to  deal 
with ;  what  is  remarkable  is 
tnat  those  who  say  it  Ignore  or 
dwell    lightly    on    one    of    his    most 


win  M.  Stanton,  who  did  not  be- 
come Secretary  of  War  until  Lin- 
coln had  discarded  the  demigod 
Simon  Cameron  at  the  beginning  of 
1832  Those  who  remained  had 
learned  their  lesson,  as  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  Welles  recorded  in  his 
diary,  all  except  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Chase,  who  complained  in 
a  letter  to  the  sympathetic  General 
Butler  that  Lincoln  never  consulted 


diatracting  difficulties,  his  cat-and- 
dog  Cabinet.  Not  only  did  every 
one  of  them  regard  himself  as  Lin- 
coln's superioi ,  but  Lincoln  thought 
dO  himself:  and  as  each  hated  all 
the  others  and  ostentatiously  pro- 
claimed the  fact  by  dismissing  con- 
temptuously everything  anybody 
else  said,  this  congress  of  superi- 
orities bade  at  the  outset  to  make 
a  Kilkenny  Fair  of  the  administra- 
tion. 

Dr.  Macartney,  therefore,  handles 
a  new  subject,  and  he  does  it  well. 
He  could  have  done  it  better  by 
handhng  the  whole  scene— the  puz- 
zled greenhorn  from  Illinois,  ab- 
jectly submitting  to  seven  great 
men.  He  has  chosen  Instead  to 
make  a  separate  sketch  of  each  of 
these  immortals,  but  it  does  not 
make  much  difference- the  Donny- 
brook  Fair  emerges  just  the  same. 
Of  course  in  what  has  just  been 
said,  there  Is  no  implication  that 
this  circus  lasted.  Lincoln  found 
that  he  was  greater  than  they  were 
and  took  the  bit  in  his  own  teeth, 
and  before  long  they  were  discon- 
tentedly aware  that  they  were  only 
Assistants;  but  he  certainly  came  to 
Washington  with  no  idea  that  he 
would  have  to  preside  over  a  war 
or  have  much  more  on  his  mind 
Chan  the  parceling  out  of  Federal 
offices,  and  each  of  the  immortals 
knew  better  and  was  determined  to 
run  the  coming  conflict  himself. 

With  one  exception.  Dr.  Macart- 
ney deals  only  with  the  immortals 
of  1861.  The  fact  is  that  Lincoln 
got  rid  of  all  those  who  would  not 
come  down  from  Olympus  and  let 
him  do  the  whip-cracking;  hut  Dr. 
Macartney  does  not  touch  Secretary 
Usher,  Secretary  Fessenden.  or  any 
of  the  others  who  succeeded  the 
valorous  heroes  who  were  goine  to 
run  Lincoln-s  Administration  for 
him  in  1861.  The  only  escepUon  he 
niakPi  is  to  devote  a  chapter  to  Ed- 


tbe: 


matten 


erning  the 
salvation  of  the  country.-'  'We 
have  as  little  to  do  with  it.*'  added 
the  disgruntled  Chase,  "as  if  we 
were  beads  of  factories  supplying 
tihoes  or  clothing:"  Welles  relished 
Lincoln's  attitude,  and,  though  Dr. 
Macartney  does  not  record  this,  he 
details  how  Lincoln  called  the  Cab- 
inet In  consultation  to  get  its  ad- 
vice about  what  General  might  well 
command  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
After  each  had  nominated  hia  fa- 
vorite General,  it  leaked  out  that 
Lincoln  had  already  appointed  Gen- 
eral Meade ;  "we  were  consulted 
after  the  event,"  says  Welles,  who 
enjoyed  it  all. 

After  reading  Dr.  Macartney's 
book  one  gets  the  impression  that 
Lincoln's  chief  thorn  in  the  flesh 
was  Secretary  Chase,  and  wonders 
how  he  endured  him  so  long.  He 
finally  did  get  rid  of  Chase,  after 
that  great  man  had  resigned  six 
times,  according  to  Dr.  Macartney's 
computation.  Dr.  Macartney  gives 
us  to  understand  that  the  ac- 
ceptance of  thia  sixth  resignation 
astonished  Chase,  who  had  expected 
that  Lincoln  could  not  get  along 
without  him.  The  trouble  with 
Chase  was  that  not  only  was  he 
always  colloguing  with  Lincoln's 
enemies  on  every  subject,  but  he 
was  laying  plana  to  oust  Lincoln 
and  get  the  Presidential  nomination 
himself  in  1864.  The  great  man 
had  no  suspicion  that  Lincoln 
knew  it  aU  the  time,  and  only  kept 
him  in  the  Cabinet  because  he  weis 
useful . 

"Six  days  after  he  was  out  of 
office,"  -  says  Dr.  Macartney, 
"Chase  was  ready  to  support  a 
Democrat  for  President";  but  six 
months  later  Lincoln  appointed  him 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
and  Chase  promptly  wrote  to  Sum- 
ner: 

It  Is  now  certain  that  Mr.   Lin-    ' 


coin  will  be  re-elected.  May  his 
name  go  down  to  history  with  the 
two  noblest  additions  historians 
ever  recorded— Restorer  and  Lib- 
erator. 

In  1867,  Dr.  Macartney  says. 
Chase  "was  hopeful  that  he  might 
receive  the  Republican  nomina- 
tion;" but  he  does  not  add  that  In 
1868,  finding  he  couldn't,  he  was  a 
candidate  before  the  Democratic 
Convention.  Chase  represented  the 
radical  abolition  sentiment  in  Lin- 
coln's Cabinet,  but  his  coquetry 
with  the  Democrats  suggests  that 
personal  ambition  was  stronger 
with  him  than  any  principle. 

When  Thurlow  Weed  heard  that 
Lincoln  intended  to  make  Mont 
gomery  Blair  Postmaster  General, 
he  warned  the  President  that  Blair 
would  keep  the  Cabinet  "constantly 
in  hot  water,"  and  Dr.  Macartney 
says  this  prediction  was  more  thar 
fulfilled.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how 
Blair,  beyond  dispute,  was  Lincoln's 
ablest  and  most  ioyal  supporter ; 
and  whenever  he  got  in  a  scrap 
with  some  other  Cabinet  member, 
it  was  always  Blair  who  was  right. 
However,  he  had  to  go,  and  this  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he  and  his 
father,  by  getting  the  delegates  in- 
structed in  advance,  had  secured 
the  renomination  of  Lincoln.  The 
ambitious  Chase  could  not  endure 
that,  and  he  had  friends,  consisting 
of  the  whole  abolition  wing.  What 
was  worse.  Blairs  brother,  Genehil 
Frank  Blair,  had  exposed  General 
Fremont's  maladministration;  and 
when  Lincoln  was  nominated  a 
bolting  convention  of  abolitionists 
nominated  Fremont  for  President. 
This  seemed  to  Indicate  Lincoln's 
defeat  and  McCleilan's  election;  so 
the  President  asked  his  faithful 
friend  to.  resign.  Blair  did,  Fr^ 
monl  withdrew,  and  the  Chase  ele-, 
ment  came  out  for  Lincoln.  Mean- 
while, as  soon  as  he  left  the  Cabi- 
net. Blair  had  taken  the  stump  and 
devoted  himself  to  promoting  Lin- 
coln's election. 

Seward,  as  usual,  gets  the  worst 
of  it.  Nobody  In  the  Cabinet  liked 
him,  and  those  who  wrote  took 
great  glee  in  Imputing  the  worst 
motives  to  everything  he  did. 
Seward  kept  a  diary,  but  he  de- 
stroyed it  for  the  rather  fine  reason 
that  anybody  who  should  read  it 
In  after  years  would  get  a  poor  im- 


pression of  the  kind  of  counsel  Lin- 
coin  got.  The  others,  too,  kept 
diaries;  diaries  in  which  they  saw 
to  it  that  Seward  should  be  written 
down  as  hard  as  possible,  and  the 
historians,  one  and  all.  have  taken 
their  word  for  gospel.  It  may  be 
worth  a  thought  that  not  only  did 
Lincoln  keep  only  two  of  the  origi- 
Cabinet  for  the  whole  four 
•s,  but  that  his  successor,  John- 
retained  them,  too ;  and  they 
were  Welles  and  Seward.  There 
must  have  been  something  in  those 
two,  much  as  they  disliked  each 
other— or  as  Welles  disliked  Seward, 
for  there  is  nothing  to  Indicate  that 
Seward   disliked  any  man   or  ever 


had  a  motive  but  to  serve  Lincoln 
and  save  the  Union. 

It  is  true  that  early  in  1861 
Seward  thought  he  wae  going  to 
run  the  administration,  and  Lin- 
coln thought  and  hoped  so.  tocf:  He 
was  the  leader  of  the  Republican 
party,  concedediy  the  ablest  man  in 
it.  For  a  while  he  did  run  the  ad- 
ministration; but  about  the  end  of 
April  Lincoln,  who  iiad  begun  that 
astonishing  growth  which  made 
him  great,  informed  bim  in  courte- 
ous but  decisive  words  that  he  was 
the  master  and  Seward  the  man. 
It  is  not  every  party  leader  who 
would  have  taken  such  a  piece  of 
information  as  Seward  did.  From 
that  moment  he  was  heart  and  soul 
Lincoln's  lieutenant  and  right-hand 
man;  and  when  t.^me  of  the  old 
Seward  faction  began  preparations 
to  launch  a  boom  for  his  nomina- 
tion in  1864  he  squashed  it  with 
a  letter  "peremptorily  requiring" 
them  to  stop  thinking  about  any- 
body but   Lincoln. 

Chase,  however,  was  the  Cabinet 
representative  of  the  Jacobin  ele- 
ment in  the  Republican  party,  and 
It  had  the  upper  hand  in  Congress. 
Chase  made  them  believe,  though 
they  did  not  need  his  assistance, 
that  Seward  was  sUll  running  the 
government,  that  he  must  be  got 
rid  of.  and  that  a  good  sound  aboli- 
tionist must  take  his  place.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  December,  1862,  the 
Republican  Senators  resolved  In 
caucus  that  the  poor  weakling  who 
was  nominally  President  be  ordered 
to  expel  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
a  committee  of  Senators  was  ap- 
pointed to  wait  on  him  with  that 
demand. 

Lincoln  never  displayed  his  astute 
ingenuity  better.  He  had  Seward 
resign,  and  then  asked  the  Senators 
to  meet  him  the  next  day  with  the 
Cabinet  (Dr.  Macartney  Is  not  quite 
accurate  here)  When  they  met, 
Seward  being  of  course  absent, 
i  Lincoln  had  them  state— to  the  Cab- 
inet—their reasons  for  demanding 
a  reorganization.  E^verybody  in  the 
Cabinet,  beginning  with  the  down- 
right l^lair.  defended  Seward,  and 
Chase  felt  obliged  to  defend  him, 
too,  so  as  to  avoid  giving  the  plot 
away.  The  Senators  were  dum- 
founded  to  heai'  Chase  talk  so  dif- 
ferently from  the  way  in  which  be 
{  Oontinued  on  Page  16  ) 
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Lincoln's  Cabinet 


had 


I  Continued  from  Page  3  I 
whispered  in  their  ears;  and 
still  more  when  Chase,  getting 
further  and  further  into  a  falst: 
position,  offered  his  own  resigna- 
tion. The  ingenious  President  had 
his  critics  where  he  wanted  them; 
he  simply  rejected  both  resigna- 
tions, and  there  was  nothing  for 
the  abolitionist  Senators  to  say 

Lincoln  is  so  idolized  now  that  it 
is  difficult  to  realize  that  in  his  life- 
time he  WELS  regarded  as  a  pusil- 
lanimous nobody,  and  all  the  party 
leaders  were  against  him.  Nothing 
but  the  political  genius  of  the  Blair 
family  got  him  his  renomination. 
It  was  quite  customary  among  the 
Republican  leaders  to  insult  him 
publicly.  Mrs,  Lincoln  showed  to  a 
friend  more  than  eighty  declina- 
tions to  attend  a  White  House  re- 
ception, and  Senator  Ben  Wade 
(mighty  among  the  Republican 
leaders,  so  mighty  that  when  John- 
son was  impeached  he  was  picked 
out  to  be  President  in  Johnson's 
place)  worded  his  declination  In 
this  agreeable  fashion: 

Are  tbe  President  and  Mrs. 
Lincoln  aware  that  there  is  a 
civil  war-*  If  they  are  not.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wade  are,  and  for  that 
reason  decline  to  participate  in 
feasting  and  dancing. 
Naturally  the  Republican  leaders 
did  not  intend  to  renominate  him, 
and  it  is  equally  naturaJ  that  their 
candidate  should  be  the  avid  Chase. 
Chase,  however,  was  the  onl^' 
member  of  the  Cabinet  who  was 
disloyal  to  Lincoln  The  others 
stood  by  him,  after  he  had  shown 
that  he  was  no  Illinois  jackanapes 
but  a  statesman  of  calibre.  His 
trouble  with  them  was  not  disloy- 
alty, but  their  hatred  of  each  other 
Seward  doae  not  seem  to  have 
hated  anybody,  but  that  makes  no 
difference,  since  they  all  hated 
Seward  Even  the  ailent  and  self- 
contained  Attorney  General,  Ed- 
ward Bates,  had  no  use  for  the 
others,  especially  Seward  and 
Chase,  anti  Gideon  Welles  hated 
everybody  impartially  and  fluently  ( 
He  was  honest,  though,  and  carp  as 
he  might  his  conscience  made  bim 
write  of  Blair,  when  Blasr  was 
forced  out  by  Chase  and  Fremont, 
"The  E>resident  parts  with  a  true 
friend,  and  he  leaves  no  adviser  so 
able,  bold,  sagacious." 

There  is  nothing  unprecedented 
about  this  jangling,  wrangling, 
spitting  Cabinet  being  one  of  Lin- 
coln's most  serious  problems.  Such 
a  thing  has  happened  often.  There 
was  no  stronger,  more  rugged 
F*resideni  than  Jackson,  and  ye' 
Jackson's  first  Administration  was 
ruined  by  ha\ing  just  such  a  Cabi- 
net. Not  until  Martin  Van  Buren 
forced  them  to  resign  did  Old  Hick- 
ory have  a  free  hand  and  take  his 
true  place  among  Presidents.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  have  been 
Presidents,  like  Roosevelt,  with 
equally  discordant  natures  in  the 
Cabinet  whom,  by  some  witchery, 
they  reduced  to  the  unanimity  of  a 
military  squad.  There  is  no  rule  to 
be  laid  down  about  it.  Strength  of 
character  has  nothing  to  do  with 
it:  Presidents  who  did  not  possess 
any  such  strength  have  yet,  in  some 
magical  way.  produced  harmony 
among  stronger  and  inharmonious 
spirits. 

The  weak  spot  in  the  book  Is  the 
chapter  on  Stanton,  who  fascinates 
Hr  Macartney  to  such  a  point  that 
he  tells  some  of  Stanton's  most 
odioue  performances  In  the  uncon- 
scious belief  that  he  is  telling  some- 
thing to  the  War  Secretary's  credit 
The  only  reasonable  explanation  it 
that  Dr.  Macartney  is  a  Presby* 
lerian  minister  who  writes  history 
on  the  side,  and  that  he  is  hypno- 
tized by  the  Uriah  Hecp  side  of 
Stanton  so  mu 
see  the  Bill  Siki 
not   have  any 


front-     It  suggests  tne  problem  well 

enough    even   though    it    is    only   a 

series     of     biographical     sketches. 

Some   day  a  book   will- be  written 

which  will  gather  all  the  brambles 

together  and  show  the  Cabinet  as 

one  of  Lincoln's  major   dilemmas; 

meanwhile.  Dr.  Macartney  has  done 

the  best  job  in  that  line  yet,  even  '•»«»»«-« 

though    he    is    Inaccurate    in    many  j^  MB  BJi 

annoying  little  details. 


better    \ 

than  THE  WPLAJSI^ 


Graham  Seton  surpasses  his  first 
great  novel  wilh  this  thriller  of 
TNT-Iaden  intn^ue  in  a  secret 
military  society  similar  to  the 
German  Hitlerites. 


The  Wall  of  Rome 

THE  CITY  WALL  OF  IMPERIAL 
ROME.  An  Account  of  ita  Archi- 
tectural Developmctit  from  Au- 
relian  to  Narsea.  By  Ian  A. 
Richmond.  Illustrated.  279  pp. 
New  York  Oxford  University 
Press.  ?15. 

FOR  four  years  Mr.  Richmond 
has  been  pursuing  his  archae- 
ological studies  of  the  remains 
of  the  mighty  wall  which  the  Em- 
peror Aurelian  built  around  the  im- 
perial city,  and  in  this  book  he 
gives  the  result  of  his  minute  in- 
vestigations. His  arrangement  of 
the  immense  amount  of  material  he 
hsis  accumulated  is  to  devote  first 
attention  to  the  present  state  of  the 
wall,  of  which  he  says  two-thirds  of 
its  original  twelve-mile  length  Is 
still  standing,  and  its  relation  to  the 
earlier  traundaries  and  defenses, 
and  then  to  examine  and  discuss  the 
lent  literary  sources  of  knowl- 
edge concerning  it.  Then  he  studies 
archiVctural  evolution  of  the 
wall  ai;  1  iii  gates,  keepmg  tills  side 
of  his  tl  =*sis  entirely  separate  from 
the  liteiary  sources.  And  finally 
those  two  sets  of  data  are  combined 
and  compared  In  a  historical  inter- 
pretation. 
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BEN  HECHT  says:  **An  Exuberant  story  from  a 
witty  and  inventive  talent.  Readers, 
bored  by  the  reticent,  impersonal  real-  * 
ism  of  most  modern,  volumes,  will  find 
it  as  stimulating  as  a  spring  wind." 

The  story  of  Adam  Brook's  rise  to 
financial  power  is  an  epic  of  single- 
purposed,  Napoleonic  ambition.  It  is 
a  penetrating  story  of  a  sexually  inade- 
quate man  and  the  reactions  of  an  un- 
satisfied wife. 


The  Underworld 

of  PARIS 

By  Alfrpd  Morain 
Prereci  of  PaHe  Police 

'nie"ScotIandYard"of  France 
unseals  ils  secret  files,  dii>clo8- 
■ng  the  raosi  remarkable  col- 
lection of  mysleHoue,  sudden 
and  chilling  deaths  that  has 
appeared  in  America  for  many 
yean.  One  of  the  five  non- 
ficlion  best-sellers  as  i-eporled 
by  Brentano's  and  other  lead- 
ing bookstores.  2nd  printing, 
lilustrated,  83.50  DUTTON 
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Like  every  real  triumph 

BACK 
STREET 

dominates  all  in  its  field 


.  .  .  .  An  unqualified  triumph 
is  Chaplin's  City  Lights  at  the 
Cohan  Theater. 


Charlie  Chaplin's  CITY  LIGHTS,  Deems  Taylor's  PETER  IBBETSON,  Fannie  Hurst's 
BACK  STREET— these  courU;  these  are  the  productions  for  1931  that  tower 
above  their  fields  of  creation. 

No  one  book  has  ever  before  dominated  the  literary  scene  as  completely  as  BACK 
STREET  does  today.  It  is  Fannie  Hurst's  greatest  novel . . .  two  weeks  after  pub- 
lication it  headed  best  seller  lists  everywhere;  its  cup  of  critical  honors  over- 
flows; all  book  discussion  centers  upon  its  majestic  unfolding  of  a  human  drama. 
Ray  Schmidt  is  a  itiistress  who  gave  a  man  the  kind  of  love  he  should  have  had 
from  his  wife.  Passion  stalks  the  pages  of  her  story,  passion  that  is  truly  grand 
m  its  basic  righlncss.  You  can't  just  take  BACK  STREET  or  leave  it.  Condemn 
Ray  Schmidt  if  you  will,  but  try  to  deny  her  a  place  among  the  real  wives  and 
sweethearts  of  men!  This  is  literature;  this  is  /(/e  — a  book  that  must  be  read. 


.  . .  Whi'n  the  curfnins  opened  on 
Peter  Ibbetson  at  the  Metropol- 
ilan.  operatic  history  was  made. 
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GA.3Iiv!2T    TO    ONE   Ar^uTHirl 
.UVii;AL3D    37  Tli^  DIARIES   OF   T^.i    fo^.tloD 


During  Liacola's    term   of   office    only  tvvo   of   the 
or-i^rinal   cabinet   members   remained    .vith   hiin  without 
change,    these    tvo   being   .'/illiaai  n.   ,„eward   as    Secrei---.ry 
of   State,    and  3-ideon    Veiiea   as  loeGre'G:^, :.;■/   of   iha   Nuvy. 
SalrQon  p.    Chase    of  Ohio  held   the  Treasury   posi'GiOxi 
until    '64,    wh3n  -Villiam  P.    Fessenden   of  Maine   v/as 
appointed   to   succeed   him.      The   Treasury   again  changed 
hands    in  1365  '/■;hen  rIu;Tr.i  ^.xC  ,_-ulloah  came    into   the   Cabinet, 
The    //ar  Department  vjas    in   xiie    _i:i.nds    of   oi^uon  Cameron   of 
fennsylv  .nia    for  a   short   ti_^3,    ana    in    '62   Td;^in   atanton 
of  Ohio    '^as   appointed    in   his    place.      -he  ^j-ttorney- 
jcin3ralship  was    held    by   thr.^;    alfferenC  people    o.urin^ 
Lincoln's    period    of   office.      Edward  Bates    of  ...lis.ouri 
"vas    the    first   to   hold   office,    and  he  was,  followed   by 
^I'-i.::   J.    Joffev    of   ?3nnaylv;.nia    in    '63     -id   J\...^,:^2   :::.peed 
of  Kentucky    fijn    '65.      '-^-he   two  Post-i-iac?t3r  G-enerals  were 
^lontgomery  Slaip   of  -.1       ■'  I'^^ofilSol   to    IS'T':-^      ad 

"illiam  Dennisoa    of   Ohio   fron    '64   on.      Caleb    Smith    (Ind, 
was    :^i.  -■'■'■^  t:     -■    -;f  tie    Interior   from    I86I   to    1365,    and 
John  P.    Jsher,    alao    of    Indiana,    succeeded    him. 

The  Diary   of   jideon   Telle 3    is    full    of   characteriza- 
"Gions    of   the    C:T3inet.      aia    oi'j'Gure    of   ~.3Vv-rd   is   the 'most 


open  to   criticism,    for   he   does    the   >i^cretar3^   of   otate 

1. 
scant    jurtice,    if    aot    ..ctu.Tl    injuvticB.      _. :;    criticizes 
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role    of   pr-3.iiier   in    th  :    j./jinet,    nis    ;:.ira    of   mystery   and 


1 .  '3 lies, '3-ideon  .      Diar;,^. 
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things,    ...   v^.n.a:]    lu.k        ,      ■:  :       3hea3iv9    o? 


Jo  -. 


i- 1- , 


^^r .    Visiles   •  :\  -    so    un- 

_jr    :•_'.       ]..,     \o      :.  _.\        .; ,       o    lit     .      :  j    .i    1       3d    -Vlth   books. 

'  M.      '.'_  .  '    '  "^or    opaneu^   buaui,    i. 

TOO   old   to  .      --  CO   relj^'on   others   to  .give   biin 

i:":.:o;/ ;:_.::  "^     :  ^  ■;  03  .the    reason    :  ^lle?::    s.:,3''S    of 

■■^ersies    ana    a,ii.    sj:j^     :"  "    .-    is 

113^   i-iYolved  .''       -ev.'ard   posse ased. 
'''."".  ■_  _:.         id    not   r.'.  il    hirn   in 


;  ^14 . 

durins'-the    spri    _.       .'     .^51. 

d         oBculi-.r  h?.bit    of    taeihp:   '"vigilantly 


hiui,      rie    ;; 

n  u  n ' 

li:d3le  ■  to 

:i    hopeful 

■f- 


:.:i:;nt3,     ...    dj"     /.o    _   .'t    G^  T.^iUiicd-ti^e    in   regard    "co   the 

■;  .15. 

transH-ctibn.::.    ,  .. ':  dep-^.rtj;ent . "      .-le    seemed    to   have 

ore     '-3iS'^-':^"-     ■"   ._.  t.    ?■     'd         ■       .-i-.  ■.    ^^h  :        ."    ,  ■'dd 

perd.  ;.       l._:i         3d    xd^    I  ■;d :;    lor,    for   he   ■would    run   to    the 
President    to   iina    "d:ree   t  imes- a'  daj'',    ^ettin^    dis    ear, 

.  ^  -:    -'■■;.     ,     .  V'  .;  d         n    t  ^Iving  aith  .dt^^nton '  s   aid    to 

dispose    od  v-     .  3;:  :.n  on   the    part    of  any   of 

16. 
dia    :■  3  ^ ..- ji..iea'.         he    .:_.a_'.     i',. :__'   h::.!Se    interviews    with 

Lincoln      Ij;^    i  ^.a      lah   the         'iri    daoinet,    especially 

for   t33    consideration   of   ooints    on    .■tiad   he- knows    himself 
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17. 


o:    ^3abln9t  meetings, 

=  ub,i.    :.  o.. -.33    to   n799tin"s 


ii. 


-_  4  __ 

wrong.      He   7;^<,3   vsr^r   of t ._  ,  :     : 

and   "o'^'-'^.n   'i:li3    -j"-  "    '.  :  3    of    "  ;  -..\ 

18. 
in   hi-  .rioT.        O^cie    of  Welles   entries    '■  v  ^  ■  Tuning  a 

Cabinet    meeting   is    this.    ''Little    done    at    G.r.oinet.    Seward 
.;n.n;ntook    to   talk   v/ise    in   rslauijn   lo    J-:.:....:      .^'    _;ollins 
and  the   Llont   Blanc,    but    really   betrayed  Inexcusaole    ig- 
norance   of  the    subject    of   'orice    and   prize    courts,    and 

19. 
admiraltA^   lav/,    the    responsibilities    of   an   officer,    etc," 

His    -"-^--"enay   to    interfer    in  th;    "^''    in    ss    of. the 
other  Departnenta,    coupled    .7ith   his   rash   judgment,  and 
his   assumption   of   too   much  pov/er   ofter    caused    '':aite    ser- 
ious   difficulties.      In    one    case,    the    ^n3i.iah   C3:_~i    vied 
that   their   ships    had    been  delayed   in  the    deliver 
by   being   detained   and    searched,      ilr .    Sev/ard,   without 
consulting    anyonB,    said   ha    "/ould    ramady   the    grievance. 
In  doing   this  he   yielded   more    than  the    English  had  asked, 

and   he    overste-pped   his   authority?-  and  Y^ent    beyond    the    law, 
besides    interfering    in   the   affairs   of   the  Mavy  Department. 
He   knev/    nothing   of   the    situation   and   the    laws  and   prin- 
ciples  dealing  with    such  cases,    and   he   did    not    investi- 
gate.     The   President  was   not    evin   informed.      -Then  Mr. 
belles    rafused    to    carry   out   the    directions,   Mr.    Seward 
suggested   -LOQifying   the   instructions    to   conform  a^ith  the 

law    --    anything;   to    save   his    face.      He   would   not    however 

20. 
humiliate    himself   to   the   extent   of   retracing   his    steps. 

-gain  Seward  sent  Mr.  ..i.lles  instructions  for  the 
nava 1  officers,  d  i  re  cted  in  t  he  name  oft  he  Pr  ^  ^ la  3  nt , 
who   it   was   discovered   kne-.  '         ..bout   them.-     iibout   this 
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ti:n3  Mr.     7sll3s   v/rote    of  -jlr.    Se'/Ti-ird,    "..ir.        -;  .rd   has   a 
passion   to    be   thought   a  master   spirit    in    the   aclraini  at  ra- 
tion,   and    to   parade    before    others  an  exhibition    of  author- 
ity whi-:h   if   permitted    is    not    L',iv/.-.vs   exercised  wisely  or 

21. 
i  ntellifjantl^'"."      .^gain  on   the    same    line    of   thought   he 

•vrote,    "it  V7as  a   misfortune    of  2vir.3ev7ard   and    one    of   his 
Gh?,raG';3:^i>rLiG3 ,    that   he   delighted   in   obii';ue   ana    indir- 
ect  movements;    he    also   prided    himself    in    his;    skill    and 
management,    had   a   craving   desire   that    the   y.'orld    should 
consider   hirn  th-    rre'-.t    :.nd    oontroliin-   mino    of    nis    part^;-, 
of   the   administration,  :i.na    of   the    country.      He  v;as    intense- 
Ij  anxious    to    control   the  ?;:ir  and    navy  movements,    al- 
though he   had    neither  the   l^noiTledce    nor  aptitude    thsit   v/as 

22;. 
essential   for   either,''      -another  time    Se7/ard,"did    not 

mean  to    commit   himself   on  these      u^-rcions    and   disputes 

(    concerning   admiralt.y    law)    until    it     ;-- ,    .rnaAroidabl  ? . 

It    does    n^t   displease    him  to  h.tve   ^h^se    t^'.nd   Blair   at 

issue,    but   a    remark   of  mine    th::.t   we  had   .better   see   v/here- 

in  we    agreed   than  where    "'^    ni -agreed   pleased   him /'and   in 

a    friendly  v/av  he    comDiimen'ued  m':?   as    occuovina   a    Dosition 

25 . 
more    independent,    philosophic,    anu   patriotic   th?in   others." 

In   the   Fort    SUmter   -!,ff  .i_     'eward'  meddled  in  the    aff.irs 

of   the    ll^'.vy,    Gauslng,  gre^-t    hed-ja-^ion   and   delay.      •'le    liter 

admittedto   'felles    that   h5    had    learned    e^    lesson   from   tV^is 

business     '.nd    t;i_:,t    ha    had   better  attend   to   his    own  affairs 

'  ■"  '     -o:-'^"   i~    ^-iis    labors    "0      ',  :    oan  D:;Drirt..i3nt .      '-'"^■"  ,     ''dies 

24: 

•■■rote,    'To   this    I    cordi.illy   asserbed."      In  t/iis    ca^e   he 

hau    ba^n    ?.ctihg'i         _    bine  with   Gonfederai'te    representa- 

ti'-e?    i -'    o"-i^-:--_a/       ;-:"l.a       upplij::,    uo    :.umi.  ^r.       ^  ': 

21. Ibid.  I;7-  ~ 

22.1-ld.  I;39 

2^.101:.  I;A67 
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,'  ,    I    sav; ,    i^h^ii   I    iatroauoed  the    topic.      ^.-^ 

for  ^.  .  .  I       .^.11    understooa .      he    :i.i9-v   full  V7eli 

-A'j    oo^ovi  ';ion   to    this    .-hola    procj ......  i.ig,    .....IjJx   I    .had 

f'  off   t"'0   or  "Ghree    ':'.:::;-.       ;    ..      he  .finally  gave    in 

t:  .  therefore,    ,:i :  .u    of    ':he    difficulties 

vhnic:.:   1    .._..u    :,  u^-._: .;.  r:3h    be 

p  I''  3  f  3  :'e  u    !."!  o  t    u  0    a  e 

if    out  ,)e@i:ining   of  t  n3   trouhl.       ..    3h-:.ll 

.„  .    rd   evidently  held   po'-vor   over   Li'.ooln  and 

psT:  .:;id9    hii;  to   endorse   iii3i.r:.<re 

-     J      '  J    but    la  t  h 

habinet    as   rivala    i,nd 

Cn---'^    -'■!■:■■!     '"  ;-i     i  ■-     r^-i  L''i     'iniJ  TtrO  S  V  .  oincol:.!        .    ..     f  ,^.iu     Of 

Seward   probably   because   he  v/as   nore  affaole   and   easy   to 

...    -  '- jns   'vith,    and   because   3ewg,rd  was^_  Gomf  ort   to   him. 

Lincoln   reaoscted    Chase   and    daemed    'i  .    oscesrar^^,    alt'-^'OUgh 

29. 
he  v/as    clumsy,    unpleasa.rt,    ssa    stubbo;;,:,    ./ad  ta.c.tless . 

Stanton   and   Seward  worked   together  at   first,    -..IthouKh 


ne .      It  '.7ill   not    surprise.  m.=    if  this 

riencQ.' 

.  0l3    to 

■.  ;:h  affecLod   Ooner 
27. 
.3  f   f  ore  i  gn  re  la  t  i  o  a  s  . 
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2  3 . 
cold    courtesjr. 
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later  th^y  disagreed,,      btantoa  and   Blair  v/ere   j/g    odds, 

and   Seward   although  ;noving    7ith  Stianton,    did   not    care    to 

"  uarral  7?ith  Blair,    and  v/anted    to   lieip    1'     :i'La   laia    _...■-: 

at    th3    same   tiaie    preserve    intimacy  v/iori   c.tanton.      -^ilair 

thought    Sev/ard  was   the    least    of  a    state siian  and   knew    less 

of   public    law   and    of  adtniniatr::tive   duties   tnan  any  man 

v;ho  ever   held   a    seat    in   th?.   Gj.biner.      .v'slles   thought   his 

statement    ^^uite    stron;::,    but    in   his    Opinion   noL    so   far 

31. 
wrong  as    might    be    supposed. 

The   Secretary    of  State    also   interfered  with   the 

affairs    of   the  littorney-G-sneral^  and  was    constantly 

sinking    in  Bates'    estira.tion    .      Bates    thought   Seward   had 

much   cunninp:   but    little  wisdom,    and  vOas    no  lawyer  and   no 

32." 
statesman."    i^Ir.    Cameron  while   ^ecretar  ,^    of  .7ar  V'/as    also 

highly   indignant    because   reward   tried   to   run  his   Depart- 

~^33. 
me  nt . 

Seward  was    opposed  by  the  Republican  caucus,    ana   he 
tendered    his    resignation  whon  he    heard   about    i:he   movement 
against    him.     ,«.    committee    of   the    caucus    talked   with    the 
President,    stating   their   case    ::i.gainst   Seward  and    saying 
th:4t   the    caucus    ---as   ilot    opposed    to  any   other  member  of    ', 
the   Cabinet.      'belles    thought    that    Ghase,    Stanton,    and 
Caleb   Smith  had   participated    in    the   movement,    for  he   knev/ 
them  to  have   expressed   their  discontent   v/ith  the   Secretary 
of    Stats    to  Sen,.:,t  orial   intim.tes.      '..iontgomery   •^lair  also 
thought    Stanton   instrumental   in  getting    up   tho  movement 
as   a    scrssn   for  himself.      Both  Smith  and   Chase   "//ere    dis- 
satisfied   vith  Seward   and   did    not   hesitate    to  make   known 
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their  feelings   in    some      u-.rters,    although,*- We  lies 

thinks,    not    to   tha    fTasidait    but    to   thsir    sen,.'"':'      _ 

36. 
friends   viho    later   started,   tne    -p/nti -Seward  .mov@aent . 

'eiles,    in'  cominentLiting   on   the    resignation   of  llr, 

3e7/ard,    q^A-o.      ''Xt  was    un'.vise    of   'one   fresiaent   to    let 

V.    ';roup   of   Senators    dictate   v;hom  his   Cabinet    should 

include,      iven  if   Seward    ,^,      .vrong-in  mahj/eaaes,  •  and 

even  if   the   others   did   not   agree   7/ith  him,    it  7;ould   be 

better    for    the   '.-/hole    countrj    if   the    President    hept    his 

oov/er    in  aj  join'oin^:    the    Cabinet,    ana    the    scheme    be 

37/^ 
defeated."      Lincoln  rerused    to   accept    the    resignation 

as   he   did   later   in    the    case    of    Ch3.£e,    -.au    -3v;,.rd    re~ 

aaiaed    in   the    Cabinet. 

■^his    is   ■■/elies*    picture    of   Secretary  Seward,    the 

__:    a     ■  .-:,       ..  i^ed  to   make .  la';7    instead    of   executing   national 

la:-,    the    man  ""/hose    administrutive   Jianageasnt    in    "  "       ov/n 

33. 
;~  ,  _    a  _  ,  :ant   was    loose    ana    inconsiderate. 

On   observer   outside    the    Cabinet,    Tho"ias  li^wing   of 

Ohio,    "■""'■"    "---:^-—    -iuch  dissat isf i^^:-      'a.,    .-.a.    ^.:;,..ru's 

diplomacy,    and   s-tid    he   had    insulted  every   forei;^n 

'o  jwer   since   he    came    into   office.       ...      Seward  not 

39. _ 

-.    :, :.  iHisjian,    but    a    lo^v  ,vul^-.r,    vain   u^.a^gogUB." 

'■'-'/'  ;. "     ■_,?     _.t     :u'"h    fonder    of    -^a  .:.  e    t    .:.__   M    .    .3 
^HAS3  Qf  -.y^  ^      Chase   "h  ;  _;   ■:         '  '      lie.  relies, 

bu      3  3Xoedienti:         '  "     tumbl:-        -  lOre    rapid- 

aO. 
!;-"__  -■     ■    eo"-^^-:"^'.!  "t    theia."      he    is   "pursul    _,   .- 

fin^^nci.,  '.  vhich    I    fe.a:^     'ill    _a:^ov3    disastrous, 
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•p^rhaDS    ruinoMs.      ais    Lheoriss    ia  r3£:.ir  .' 

Tsurr-anoj  appear  to   me   puerile."      ^--ijas©:;  tlaought   ''eliea 

;^    embarrasGin:;   the   Trearsu'  /     .nsn  he    let    it  i  . 

thit'  he(-^'Yeliea)        .  ;.     .     i..:;-  -money  laan     ,:i-.    coulC    ^       .,--3 
no   stanQards   but    rjold   ;vnu   silver   .:.         i3   measure    o:    •..iU3 
^haae    used   the    scheme    of   legal   pa'p^r' tender  .'elles 

Gistru  . "::  '^"    ■; '         ■  '  :"  .   ; . 

,'elles    says    of    Cha,;  :     '      X    he      ciisl  yut 

in  the    T/ron:-.      ''in   this    re-'p;    ":       3   differs   greatly 

^-:;"..    ::,rd  ,  hO  1  Li      ^^^  :;  0  :;:  i  V  .;      C  ^  V  ^  '  r^  G '^  x  O  il      '/^j'Jj  -.       1^^,  '^0- 

"^ided   others    do  i:' .    L  "  ."      'his    jokes      _.  _    alivays 

.44, 
clumsy;  ■.:.::'  :         t.''      ''--^    .vaats   the    courage 

'.-ell-versed   iii   i  '•irieiples   ev-^u,.ai.i!d    not    sound   nor  of 

4r .        ^  ■  ■■    ■:  ■ 

50 on    jua;"^.;'  rit .      -  expressed   himself   unre:^.ervedly 

.■•";_.  .     :;         :    '       ..         .         ";       \  '  ..  ;       \L  .l:  ;       '-^  -  y      Ot       Lil'^^O^.''^  1.^30:1'- 

in-,  jguri:i,l. 

jh:.ge  '"  2in'iatration    is  ^nsraly 

d-p:  :.--  ,    '-  •■..,'      .   -\  :         :  -  ..         - vvv;:ht    ^.     ...  _'Ctly    -.:,..  ^  , 

and  '  V    cQ.ns4ders    ..:i         '.  -     '■  -..  _.bl3    for   no    other 

n:.  ^ch   of   -  nnmertt••^than  the  Treasury,    nor   for  any 

'TO, 

other   than    fin;.nci:y.        ...^uras."  .    ^3    chafe's'  .         '    ,_    left 

in   -cJn^    ''h_  ^^            _:noceeuinss ,    _    "'"        "'.            v  ncceaueu    in 

':      . ;:  __    '''J    \      '   ^    ■  ^       ':i;;nt    to    oot.-         '<    ■  .•        .hat 

.as    '  jf  v     for-      :.■'-.       -fi....    --Ouion   on   ths    ^  .    of   Chase    only 


:,  nd  ne  ^p   it , 
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The   Secrstar/    :_;   • 

in    t  -; 3    :ii'J. ns, '■; i  :  o  .vc    of    t 


j.ry  made    himself  as    busy 


ment.      He    too   lil-iod   to  engage    in  afi-^irs   that  ;7er3    not 
exactly   In  his   depart Tient ,      on   one    a-ccasion  ^Yellea  wrote: 
"The    recre'::'.  "v    of    '::__2    .:^e^. cury   n.. :;    5:x:jj^.r^   to   do   to 
i.ttendto   the    finances   with:)ut    going   into   the    cotton 
trade.      But   6hase    is   very  adibitious   -^.nd  very   fond   of 
poY/er.      iie    has,    moreover,  the    fault    of   caost   or    our  poli- 
tic ia n a  ,    \'i h  o   be  1  i e v 3    t " i at    t i je    p ;•. r t  o na ge    of    office,    or 

b3  3to'.''3iiient    of   public   favors,    is   a    source    of    jQpularity. 

50. 
It    is   the    re  vara  5,    ^.    he  :7ill    le.^.rn." 

Chase   at    one    "^iae    esipressedi  and    chagrin   t::    ':     :.;\n-:s 
v/ere    so   condjcted   in   the   Cabinet,    and    that    ao   fe.v    aie st- 
ings T/ere    held.      He    disliked    the    secrecy    on   the    p-.rt    of 

some.      Blriir   and   Bates    :;l30   voiced   their  disapjrov-.l    ^f 

51. 
this    state    of    ^.f fairs.      In  iipril,    1364  V/elles   wrote    in 

his   rii:\rv  ,    "h  either  Chase    nor  31  .ir  were    at   the   C:.binet 
t  o d -■  -J ,    nor   vv a i:    S t  ^^,  at  o n  .      -  he    o o  ;. rsa    of    t he s e   a e n    (  .a e  j. n - 
ing   Chase    and   Stanton,    probably)    is   reprehensible,    and 
yet    f  snt,    I   am   sorry    to   3:-y,    does   not    reprove 

but    rather   encourages    it   by  bringing   forrmrd      o    i..i,3ort- 
ant   measure    connected  viith  either,     as   regiirds    Chi:3e, 
it    is   evident   he   prssumes    on  his   position  and   tne    con- 
dition   of   the    finances    to    ore::.:    ::     :olnt,    homing    it    :nay 

52. 
favor   his   aspirations."   -'^t    jaaother  C_..binet   rnestin^, 

■'/elles   tells    of   how   Sev/ard   and   Stanton   spent    aae    vhiole 

meetin'2:  whisoerinri:   and    laughing   in   one    corner   ..bout 

53. 

Chase,      ,aO:n    i'::-^     ,  j-etr:d    to    fank    ia         "' 'Ha  _:r& . 
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52.  Ibid.  II;17 

53.  Ibid.  I;536 
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Many  damaging    stories   wera    circul.  oout   Ghaae. 

Tellss    t'-!OU:::;ht    :__,.     ::_..>    ..are    ex,  .    _  r_.  _  1  ,       ,    but   he   knew 
from  a,  reliable    source    that    there   had    been   iuipi-oprieties 
•ng  the    subordlnites,    and    that   Gh^se  was   cognizj/nt    of 

the    facts.      It         ajrize-  '■ .     .'^il-  .    v,  ,  ,t    Chase       j    Id 

permit    V.I  3   person   .nost    implicated   to    v    '     '  position 

of    great    trust.      The    stories    jould   not    be    surpreased, 
■md   .ir,    Blair    said    that    Chase    sould    not    assent    to   a 
GOinjittee    inve     a";     '   .  jn,    but    t_iat    auch  j.Gtioa    couldn't 
be    avoided.      ''The    co^anittee    //ill  probably  be    ^a0^tly 
friends    of  Ghas-e,       :  should   be,    -   -u    none    probably 

.ill    ;;.■.    unfair    o ;  -  3       v,,,,  ." 

Ghaae   desired  cceed   tiie   president,     .nd   the 

iiiove,:;    nt    tc       '         -_:  a:    :     ;    election   began   in  December, 

1263.       ■ '"  -^  ^re   organized    '<   '    "a,:?ijUo    c^':  to 

contra  1  t ;;  3  ri om i n a  t  3  o n vs-n t  i  o n  . 

'   "  ■  .        .  -1  ^  - 

:.  .i     i-.oa 

39vvard    st ..  rte':^/  Ghase 

^"     ':'"■■"■' '^^    -\  ■'   iTif:  -':■  .    to    tn  3   pu    "  h.  _;  ^      ccept- 

-'    ''  ■  -  '  ■  -irst,         ■:    l-.ter   asked   hiu:  ith- 

■■-.''.       C':  .    '.'.yo.   in  ;the    Cabinet    t'.o  years   nore, 


V;hich    .va^  .       '  .      .. ----J'     Tod  w<2.a  ■irau;od,iatel7  nouiina- 

':  now  ledge    of  the 
ted  ;rjuo.oeasor  ¥i/lt  .he/other  members   of  the 

■■  ■  55. 

Cabinet.      -jin  j.cted   oa   iiis    0.^1   ln_j.;:l3e.  ,   ^  ^33i- 

-d    reached   the    co3.cl "  .,         t  --^    ..  .ionmust 

take    plac>,  lis    deci.v  sustained   by   all    of 

hia   Gateinet   v/ithjut       ^■_pvl_:a.         _,_:-. c     says,    '■_a.-3e'3 

■■■    ■  irernent   has    offended   nobody,    _.  _  "^       "       '   ^oat 

56. 
everybody."      -. nd     .  :L.iin,    "I    13  •!    .,    convicti 


5-'4.  Ibid.  II;21 
35.  Ibidl  II;62 
56.    Ibid.      II;  94 
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oo'j.nt-:-:/    ...    is    oeaBfit^id 
Alz    longer  .1 


a    call:  .nit J?-.      It     .o 


^7 

'  4    • 


"The   Frssidsnt   has  gre^i  .         _^j.rd   f    .     .  '      ..  ill- 

it  les  but  is  glcid  to  be  ralisved  of  ....,.,  .  .  Jhase  has 
093Q  y.    1oj.ci    of   l;its,    ^-    i^  -.1:.!^    disappoiateo     .-,-- 

0.  iaaat  isf  isd,    h;       '  captious,    aad    uncer't  ..    ..    favored 

the    faultfinders,    and,    in    .,        ;-,     i  :-■  ^..<rs.^e6.   opposition 

—  o 

to    the    Pre  t  iu  ;;:it ."        '5  lie:.    --__-':   ".         "    -  :  „'  :/oln's 

attitude    tovriird  Chase.      "The   rresid.         ._..■.     .    _      ., 
-.nl  L    D  respects   him.      __.    places    ...    .-j-^:;     Agher 

ert'  ^    on   th-    fin:-:ncial    t^ilenta    of    -1,-^.^^     .  .    ..   1    uo, 

bee :. use,    perh^^ps,  .     ^"        ^en.  eductite-     1      different 

schools.  Th  ,  „  .  :  ident ,,  ,as.  a  .  f  6ilo7;.er  of  Clay,  -.nd  as 
a  -hi_,  j^lieves  in  exp::;dient s .  I  adhare  to  spaoi,  ..3 
the   true    standard    of    v^-ilue.      -li^ith  the    resources   of  tne 

and    schemes    contrived   to  dra;/    from   the    p.:.,^.,_,    their 
funds    and    credit    1       '   .  .    prosecution   of   ^.    -^..r  to  v/hich 

they  willing ly  fjive    their  blood   as   well     . -.     :    sir 

59. 
trea7ure." 

'Jhv.  Se      ,,Lid    ^7  _    |-L,o:l     1  ■  I  tr  l;^',i  ;;d      LO     ■.  .   ,.       .      :  ':      ..C  ^  l9 -lIc^  ,i 

to  Y/hom  the   President   had  adhered  with  tenacity. 

►ItaQton  at    first   tried   to   alie'nate  Lincoln,    but    he    • 

60. 

failed   -/orkinf:   alone,    and    baou'-ht   GV.    :,c-    in    lj   l.3lp   him. 

In  December  of   the    same   ._: ..    -    -  .      .        ^  , 

Chase  ^/vas   appointed   dhief  Ju    oice    of  t.       ..  ^preine   Court. 


57.  Ibid.  II;69 

53.  Ibid  .  II  ;65 

59.  Ibid.  I; 525 

60.  ibii;..  I;119 
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1?hs-n  3(1.7 in    :;t:Antoa  v/aa   appointed   Secretary   of    .Tar 

in  place    of   Si::>on  Uameron,    ruu^ors   b3£;an  circulating   about 

him.      Mr.    'Vellea   records   tliat   "fro^n   current    ru.uors    I   v;.;,3 

not   V3r7   f-:.vorajl""   Inpressed    in   r3,^aru  to  lAr.    jtanton. 

His    reaiarka    on   th3    per::;Oij,l   f-ppe  ir ,. ace    of   t'.is   ?r^     .a  -  at 

7; ere    coarse,    and   his    freely  exo rested    judgment    on   'oubLic 

61. 
iiieEsure£    unjust."      "It    •'/as    represented   that    ne   eschewed 

the    ne  ;    aduiinistration,    ridiculed   the   President,    and   free- 

l;y  expresTied    his    opposition   t©   the  measures   adopted   and 

Gourse    pursued   by   the   Q-ovsrnment .      The    Secessionists 

distrusted    ''i  ■,    and   neither  of    the   parties   confided    in 

him   in  the   early  days    of   the    iVar.      The  Adininiatration  did 

not    consider   him  on©   of   its    supporters,    though  he    //as    on 

friendly  terms  "Jith   Seward.      He    had   the    reputation   of 

being  an  Anti-Secession  Damocrat,    v^ho   neve  z^t  he  less  '.wished 

to   preserve    hia    relationship  7;ith   the  Qemocratic  Party, 

62. 

-nd   as    havin;;^    no   fsllov^ship  with  Repuoiicana ."'    Tifelles 

himself  had   reason  to   know   "that   he    (Stanton)    vvaa   engaged 

with   discontented    and    mischievous    persons    in   petty    in- 

63. 
■^rigues   to    impair   confidence    in    the   administration." 

Stanton  was   doubtless   the    choice    of  ilr.    Sevzard, 

'.7ho    infijjnced   the   President   and    secured   the   appointment. 

Seward  al??a}/g    looked    upon   Stanton  as   his    protege,    and 

Stanton,    viith  all  his    frankness,    real  and   assumed,    was 

careful   to    continue    the    impres -aon   of   this    connection 

64-. 
with    the    Secretary    of    State.      hovfard    the    end    of    1362, 

the    year   of    his    ap  :ointTient ,    he    evinced    a     .'rovinp: 

65. 
indifference    to   Sev/ard   to  whom   he      :,  1     z:    first    devoted. 


61.  Ibid.  I  ;57 

55 


62.  Ibid.  I 

63.  Ibid.  I 

64.  Ibid.  I 

65.  Ibid.  I; 


55 
58 
234 
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Seward's    p?,rti3s  v^ere   at   first   mads    a'ahservlent   to 

St?/nton   and    .^is   viav/s,    and    no    one    coitributed   oioro   to    it 

tVian  Seward   himself,      ilr .   Stanton  was,    in   t:i   eyes   of  lir. 

^    66. 
Seward,    an  appendage   to   him  in   the   administration, 

although  obligated   to   Seward   in    so  iTiany  ways,    Stanton 

7o  .iu   not    hesitate    to   taae    sides    against    him   to' further 

67. 
his    0":n   ends. 


Stanton   min2:led    littie    in    aociety    and    none   v/ith 
68. 
those    in  authority.      Tsfelies    rjas    not    I-qXIlI-^/z^    vitn  him, 

and    thought    him      by    nature    an   intriguer,    one   v;ho    courts 

favor,    "is   not    faithful   in  his    friendship;    is    civen  to 

secret,    underhand    a  ^a  Jinaaions ."    Hei    "knew   how   to   meet    and 

move    th B   leadin~    spirits   in  Congress,    and    for  that   matter 

alv/ays   had   a    little    congress    of  his   OT/n.      lio    one    courted 

the   members  with   .aore   assiduous   attention,    or,    in  an 

adroit    '"ay,    flattered   and   pandered  to   them    vith   more 

70.  " 
success."       Gtanton   had   "energy   and    application,    is 

industrious   and   driving,    but   devises    nothing,    shuns 

responsibility,    and    I    doubt    his    sincerety   ai.-~;.ys.     ...    He 

has    cunning  and   shill,    -~   is   a   hypocrit,    a   moral   co;,ard, 

71. 
while   affecting   to   be    ...    bris-ue,    overvaliant   in  v/ords." 

Telles   also    saii  of    him  that    if    spending   aore    of   tno    pub- 
lic  money   than  any   other  minister   in  all   history  makes   one 

a    ereat  war  minister,    than  Stanton  mav   lav   claim  to  great- 

"72. 
n  a  s  s 

'•i-'he   ':Ya.-r   Secratar,y  v/as   very  exciteable.      On  th3   day 

when  the  Ms-rrimac    ..a-    destroyed   bj  Confederate    ships. 


66.  Ibid.  I;68 

67.  Ibid.  I ;203 

68.  Ibid.  I;55 
-^9.  Ibid.  I;203 

72.  Ibid.  I;69 


Stanton  was    the   most    frinlitsned.  man  in  the   Cabinet,      "H3 
v/aa    at   times   almost    frantio,    and   as  he  v/alked   tn3    room 
with  his   eyes   fixed    on  me,    I    s  .w  well  the   estimation   in 

which   he    held  me  7/ith  ray   unmoved    -j/nd    unexcited  manner  and 

73. 
conversation."      "There    v;as   throughout   the   whole   day    some- 
thing  inexpressibly    ludicrous    in   the  V7ild,    frantic   talk, 
action  and   rage   of   Stanton  as   he   ran  from  room  to   room, 
s4ra,    do'.vn  and    jumped    up  after  7/riting  a    fe.?  v;orda,    awung 
his   arms,    scolded  and    raved.      He    could    not    fail   to   see   and 
feel  my   opinion    of   him  and   his    bluster,    --   that    I   was 

calm  and    unmoved   bv   ':'is    rant,    spoke   dalioerately ,    and   7;a3 

74^. 
not   excited   by  his   violence." 

Ye  lies    put   St.nton   in  a  very   unf-.voraole    light    in 


many   of   his    comments    on  the    Secretary.      He    had 


rude 


and    offensive    insolence    for   which  he    bee --.me    notorijua    in 

75. 
the    discharge    of  his    official   duties."      However,    there 

was    no   qu3-stion   of   his    zeal,    devotion  and   great    labor 

in  ''^'i-.    office,    disoite   doubts    as   to  the   wisdom   of    some 

76. 
of   his   measures   and    the   value    of   his    servicea.        'belles 

thought    Stanton  could  well   be   efficient   and   powerful, 

with   the    resources    of   a   nv.tion   in  men  and   money  aa   his 

77. 
command.      He    used  each  7/ith  out    stint    or   scruple.      When 

imDortant    thinc:s   are    on   foot,    "  Stanton   is  wisely   igno- 

'78.  '  ^  79.^^ 

rant."      He    is   "fond    of    power    /aid    its   exercise," 

More   precious   than  pecuniary  gain  is   dominance   over  liis 

fellow  m^a  ."    ^'"He   took   pleasure    in  being    ungracious    .;.nd 

rough  towards   those   who  were   under  his   control,    and  when 


73.  Ibid.  I;62 

74.  Ibid.  I; 65 
75;  Ibid.  I;64 

76.  Ibid.  I;68 

77.  Ibid.  I;68 

78.  Ibid.  II;70 

79.  Ibid.  I;67 


h3    thought    his   bearish  manner  v/ouid   terrify   or  humiliate 

those   '.-/ho  V79r9    subject   to  him.      To   his    superiors    or  those 

vjho  v/ere    his   e^'U'.ls    in    position    or  T/ho   neither  heeded   nor 

oared   for   hia  violence,    he  was    complacent,    aonetimea    ob- 

se'^uious.    ...    I    am    convinced   he   had   but    iittls   moral 

courage   nor  much  self-reliance   vi'Aen  in   trouble.      It    never 

struck   me    that   he   was    mercsnarj''    or  tn:.^t    _:^e   m:  de    use    of 

hia    position  to  add   to   his   private    fortune,    but   he   was 

reckless   and   regardless    of   public   expendi~ure,    and   the 

war  expenses    ?/ere   greater  by  hundreds    of  millions   than 

was    necessarv,    or   than   they  T^ould    have    bean,    had   th-^ 

80 . 
Dep'^^rtment    been   in    other  hands.'         He    was    vigil-nu,    of^en 

efficient,    and   his    friend   and   patron  Mr.   Seward    suyled 

him   th3    "Carnot    of   the   War,"    "Stanton  the    DiTine, "which 

"Velles    called  "mere    fulso.ie   adulation  from  an  old   ooliti- 

81. 
cian."      Stanton  was   impulsive,    not   administrative;    was 

nuicla,    often   rash;    more   violent   than  vigorous,    more 
demonstrative   than  discriminating;    more   vain  than  wise; 
and   tas   rude,    artosant,    and   domineering   toward    sub- 
ordinates.     J.T.Morse,    Jr.    sums    up  '7elles    picture    of 
Stanton   by   calling  him  the    friendless    one   whom  no   one 
liked;   v/hose   virtues  were   devotion   to    cause,    greed   for 
work,    and    financial    integrity;    whose   faults  were   bullying, 
violence   and    insolence,    meanness    -.nd    injUctice;   who 
repeatedljr   outraged  the    forbearance    of  Mr.   Liicoln.      Liorse 

thinks' that   "-^■'■r.    .Velles    rends   him  and   tears   him  without 

33. 
m.ercy."    Velles'    opinion  also  leads   us   to   think  Stanton's 

f uncti  on  and   methods    of   performing   them  almost   preposter- 

34. 
ously    spectacular  and    despotic. 


30.  Ibid.    I; 67 

31.  Ibid.    I; 63 

32.  Ibid.    I ; 128 
8:5 .  ibid  .    I  ;x::xii 
84.  I  b i  '^ .    I  ;  xxxvi  i  i 


hyoo 


Stanton  was   always    interfering   ''Tith   the    affhii-^a    of 
the   n-rxvj,   and    isiufi^  orders   7;ithout   the   kno7/ ledge    of  the 
oecretctr"   of   th3   Navy.      Stanton  thou "~  lit   the   n  .vy   seoondary 
to   the    ar^ny,    and    that   he    could    oraer    aie    navy  to    cooper- 
ate.     Mr.    belles   and  Mr.   Liicoln   both   refused   to    lend 
themselves    to   that    viev;,   Mr.    .Yelles    nevsr  recognizing 
3 1 :'-'-  n t  o n '  s    or d e  r s  , 

The    Secretary  made    it   a    point   to   be    absent    from 

Cabinet    meetings,    so    others   had  to   run  to   hia.      ''Ihsn  he 

did    come   he   had    Little    to   b  :.y   of   importance.      He   did   not 

approve    of    sending  assistants   to  meetings,    ..nd   he    refused 

to   discuss    important      ueutions    in  tae    presence    of   such 

people.       Telies   fefused   to    run  to  Stanton   for   informatiorj 

although   others   humored   him   in   this  matter.      He   had  a 

cabinet  and  was   a   po'ver  in  his    oan  Department.      "He 

received   ths   Pr3:;ident    and   Seaard,    makes    confidents    of 

oertdin   leading  men,    -..id   is    content   to   have   matters   move 

85. 
on  without    being   compelled   to    show   his   exact    position." 

No   member   of    the   Cabinet    but   Mr.    Sev/^^rd   enjoyed   intimate 

relations   v/ith  the   Secretary   of    Var,    although  lulr.    Chase 

paid   hia   assiduous   attention,    and  -was   in   return  treated 

7/ith   duE   respect   and    courtesy.      He   may  have    been  more. 


comauaicat ive    to  Mr.    Chase   than   to   others,    as   h 

or 


6. 


e   was   more 


often  in   the   ?/ar  office, 

Blair    ..as    sincere    :;.nd   earnest    in  his    dislike    for 
Stanton.      He   ^.aid   Stanton  "is    dishonest,    that   he   has   ta.ken 
bribes,    and   that   he    is   a   double   dealer;    that   he    is    now 
deceiving  both  Seward   and   Chase  ;    that    Seward   brought   him 

85.  Ibid.    II; 18 

86.  Ibia.    I;5l 
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into   the    Gs.bln3t   after   Gliase    stole   Gameroa     and   that   Chase 

37. 
is   no^?    stealing  Stanton."      lie    thoU5:ht   Stanton  wsts  talking 

seoeasion   to    jne    class    and   a   different    langua.^e    to   another. 

He    had    betrayed  the   Buchanan  administration   to   Seward/oy: 

83. 
telling   him   secret    affairs,      "•'-"he   -Blairs    charged  Stanton 

with   infidelit3'"  to   party  and   to   country  from  mere    selfish 

considerations,    and   with  being   by  nature    treacherous   and 

89. 
who  11"   unreliable.      Blair  did   not   approve    of   Stanton's 

apDOintmsnt,    for   he   knew  him   in    law   "oi^actise,    and   knew 

90. 
things    of  him  that   discredited   his    integrity,      otanton 

disliked   to  meet   Blair   in   cauncil,    knowing  that    Blair 

disliked    and   distrusted    him. 

Stanton  and   Seward  were   at    odds,  over  the    guestion  of 

McGlellan.      It  was   Seward  who   f^ot  McGlellan   into   command 

in   the    first   place.      Stanton  vjorkedwith  Chase   to   bring 

the 
about    the    dismissal   of-3-eneral,    who   they   thought    had    not 

92. 
fulfilled   his   duties    properly. 

Chase    dic^ot   approve   of   the  ',Ysr  management,    "although 

he    says    he    ia    on  part icul-.ir ly   friendly  terms   -/ith   Stanton. 

In  many    respects,    he    says,    Stanton   has    don?   ivell,    although 

he    has    unfortunate    failings,    making   intercourse    with  him 

at    times    exceedingly    unpleasant;    thinks    he    is   earnest    and 

93. 
energetic,    though  wanting   in   persistency,    ate  i.dines3  ." 

Stanton  was    of    course    associated    in'oim-itely  v^  ith 

Halleck.      Blair   calls    the   tivo   "heartless    scoundrels"    who 

94 . 
viere    ruining  Lincoln  and   the    country.      The    Secretary   seemed 


87;  Ibid.  I;127 
88. -Ibid.  I;355 

89.  Ibid.    I;356 

90.  -^bid.    I  ;59 

91.  IJid.    I5;91 

92.  Ibid.    I ;113 

93.  Ibid.      I ;402 

94.  Browning.      Op.cit 
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95. 
to   tlirow   tbe    resijonsibility   off   on  to  Hallsck.     At    one   time 

Velles    spoke    of   Stanton,   Hallack,    and   '3-r'3,nt   as   all  "asl860 

96'. 
or   dumb,"  and    thought    it  v/as   a   mis  fortune    to   retaia,  the 

97. 
first    t'.'Vo.      Stanton   offered   to   hand    in  his    resignation  at 

the    time   when  the    opposition   to  Seward    reached    its   height. 

but    the   President   refused   to   accept    it,    aayinp:   all   he 

93.                   ^'              ,               , 
wanted   at    the    time   was    that    of    Ghace  ^  u^Vn.cU    Ue    6^   ^o\   o^^ca'p. 

C^fAr  <x\{ , 

To    -7elies    Stanton  was   courteously   civil,    taut    reserved 
99. 
and   distant.      "There   was   no    immeaiate    cordiality   bet^geen 

100. 

us,    but   there  was    formal   courtesy."      ^'or    several  months 

after  his   appointment,    he   exhibiied    some    of  his   peculiar 

traits   to:-ard  7elles.      "He    is    by    nature    a    sensationalist, 

has    from  the    first    been  filled  77ith  panics   and   alarms. 

in  which   I    have    not    participated.       .i.    He    knows   I    neither 

101. 

admire    his   policy  nor   1  idorse    his    viewg  ."      xifter   the  iuierr- 

imac    incident,    Stanton   appeared   to  have    satisfied   himself 

that    he   had   mistaken    'fellas '    true    character.      "-lo  member 

of    the    G-binet   did  he    thenoef orw^ird  treat  viiith  more 

courtesy   and    oonsideraiion,    and    the    roughness   and    some- 

thinc  ?/or3e   -hich   he   mrinifested   towards    some    of   our 

102. 

.  collea'£:ues   he    never   extended    to  me."   After  the    naval 

success    at   ^few  Orleans    thev    -:.oved  alon^'    harmoniously  at 

103. 
least. 

;^elles   estimation   of   himself   and   his    relations   ":'iith 

his    GO  lie  a  Hues    is    interesting,    if    not   amusing.      In  tolling 

of   Stanton's    lack   of   self   control,    he    represents   himself 

who    is 
as    one /not   easily  excited,    and   7'ho   is    calm  in  the    face    of 

95  .    Ibid.  1 1  ;  77 

96.  Ibid.  -I;73 

97.  Ibid,  II;130 
93,    Ibid.  I; 202 
99.    md.  I    128 
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disaster.      He    could   svan  tre'dt    atanton's    bluster    /vith 

104. 
indifference.      He   was   a   very  honor:iDle    sort    of   person 

who   didn't    care    to    ,50    into   any   c;  moinationa    or  .aovements 

against    his    colie.-gues,    and   as    much    as    he    di3liX:;d 

Stanton,    he    did    not    care    to   aid   Blair   in  his   desire    to 

105. 
oust    the   ■:7ar   Secretary. 

'.'felLes   was  attacked   b;'"  many   newspapers    _.nd    r-ctive 

partisans.      "I   am   inclined   to    believe    tnat    there   have 

been  whispered   misrepre  sent -.tione    from    sly    intriguers 

in    regard    to   me   that    h-ive    s-iveci:   anxiety   to   3 lair  and 

'106. 
Dennison."      He    believed    that    Stanton  may   have    received 

unfavorable    impressions    from  these   ''misrepresent-.tioas"  ; 

at    any   rate,    '^lelles   knew  Stanton  had    :-iV5n  hoatile   advice 

.  107. 

to    ot'iers    concerning  him, when  he  was    first    in  office. 

belles    says    that    he   waa    never  a    favorite    of   Sev/ard, 

lo^a. 

who    /.aited    p3":'::o   al    friendi,    and    that    Sev^ard   and   his 


BTB    opjosed    to    Velles'    entering   the 

109. 
i;;y    -/era    to   the   appointment    of   ^hase.      Of 


friend,    T:::urlow   .Veed    ,    a  New  York   political   leader  and 

newspaper  editor. 

Cabinet    :;^ 

Seward's    interference    in'tne   i-Javy  Department   he    says, 

"I    aas    th.varted   and   embarrassed    by   the    secret    inter- 

110. 
ference    of    the    Secret    a"   of   State    in  my   operations." 

He  v;as  ".ot  always  very  cordially  v/elcomed  into  consul- 
taiions  at  which  Lin:xD  In,  Seward,  Fessenden,  .vnd  Stan- 
ton were    ore  sent.      Fessenden  was   the    least   disagreeable 

"ill. 
of    the    group,      lelles   didn\'.t    like   this    system  of   cv^rrl'ing 

on   affairs    of    ta:-    nation  7/ithout    consultation   of   all 
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th3    Cabinet    members,      rie   did    not    oare    to   auaiinister   the 

naval    :'.fi--.irs    //it:]out   thd    eoncant   or  ai,    least    a,   reviev/   of 

th^    Cabinet.      He    prefered   to   li.ve    .y.ll   the    Secretaries 

112. 
knovj    before    hand   v.li-t   "-as    to   n^poen.      his    Go^muent    upon 

a-   Cabinet   meeting   held    s:ortiy   his    return  to    ./ashi '.gton 
from   an   offi:^ial  visit    to   the    Mavy  Yards   w:ia;    "Met    the 
members   of    t::^   Cabinet   ";ith   the   exception  of   otanton  at 
the    regular  meetin-^.       ill   ^, iad    to    aee    me,    --    none    more 
so    than   the   President,   ^Afho    cordially  and   earnestly  greet- 
ed  me.      I    have    be-^n   less   absent    than  any   o'cher  member  and 

113. 
w a s    t ^ne re f o re    pe rhai pa   more   missed.'' 

I'he   Secretar"'    of    the  Navy    :/as   on   ;[;:ood   terms  wioh 

Bates   who    said   he    felt   ^n   intimate    and    friendly    oalj   with 

Telles,    ^/jho   had   his    confidence    -uid    respect,    and  had    from 

114. 
their   first   me. ting. 

Th^t    .Velles   had  an  QV3r-do3e    of   co'ceit    is    again   seen 

in   his    comments    of  the   resignation    of   Cn.isj.      "Chase   had 

not    thought    proper   to   consult    me   as    to   his    resignation, 

nor   hadthe    President    as    to    his    action    upon    it,    or   the 

selection.      My    first    impression  w:^s    that    ne   nad   consulted 

Seward   and    perhaps   31air.      I    l3/.rn,    hoaever,    he   advised 

115. 
''^ita    none    of   his   Cabinet,    but    acted    on    ::ie    o,;n    impulse." 

In  another   comment    he    bra:::a   a    bit   about    the    coafidences 

people    ::ive    him.      "The    retirement    of   Cnase,    so   far   as   I 

hear   opinion   expressed    --    :,nd   tney   are    generally    freely 

eivey^,    --   appears    to   give    relief   r-.ther   tian   otherviise, 

^'^hich    surprises   me.      I    had   thought    it    mignt    create    a 

shock:  for   a    brief    period,    though  I    did   not    fear   th:.t    it 

would   be    lastinc.      I    look   upon   it   as   a    blessing.      Ine 

112.  Ibid.  I;134 
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BLAIR 
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country   could    act   ao    on  hi   grsat    -.vhils    lon-^sr  under   his 

:nanap-  =  'a9"~-t  5    ''hioh   b'ria    besn   one    of  xiix   exosdi^nts    and    of   nd 

fixsd    orlnoiDles    or   Drofound   and    corrsct    financial   .inov;- 

116". 
ledee." 

•Valles  was   a    person   with  very   definius    idsaa    and 

opinions,    -.'iith  a    vary   high  and   exalted    idea    of    himself, 

which  perhaps    is    not    so   unusual   and    strange,    after  all. 

He   was    probably  more    frank   in  writing    in   his    diary   than 

he   would    havs    been  writing   for   print. 

Montgomery   Blair  was    a  aian  of   sense    -j. nu   a   right 

117. 

appreciation    of   things.      ;/elles    valued   hia    opinion,    al- 
though he    refused   to    sign  the    petition  Blair  drev?    up 

to    oust   ■w.cGlellan;    digpite   his    aislike    for  the  (general, 

118. 
he    wanted   wor.j    tirne    to    consider    such   action. 

Welles    compares    the  BlaiBs  wiuh  Ghase.      "The   Blairs 
are    pugnacious,    but    their   >:eneral  views,    espdcially   those 
of  Mont":::nery   BlaiB,    have    see:aed    to   ine    sound,  and    judi- 
cious   in  the   main.    . . .    Chase    is   deficient    in  magnanimity 
and   generosity.      The    Blairs   have    both,    out    they  have 
strong    resentments.      ■/ar'^fare   with  them   is    open,    bold, 
and    unsparing.      .v'ith   dhase    it    is    silent,    persistent, 

but    reci-ulated  w:ith  discretion.,    Bl__irs    make   no   false 

119. 
professions.      Chase    nvows    no  anmlties,'!      In  l86p   Blair 

made   a    speech   that    placed   him  in  direct   antagonism  to 

120. 
Chase   and   Sumner   on   the    admiralty   law. 

Blair  was    as    potent   ■.■;i'Gh   Lincoln   as    either  Seward 

and    Chase,    and    sometimes   e-ual   to   both.     ^^Ithough  egoistic, 

116.  Ibid.  II;63 
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has    ^ood    S9n39,    batter    -laov/ledg-s   and   sstlmate    of  .ailitary 

men   than  either   of   tlie    other  tr/o,    -uia   is   possessed   of   .xiore 

121. 
solid,    relible   •5',d.ninistr-at ive    :Tibility."   ihere  was   a   deep 

personal   friendship  bet7.'een  Lincoln  and   3iair,    7/hich  last- 
ed  even    -ifter  Blair's    resignation,      Blciir  was  vexed    be- 
cause  th3  President    fre'uentl.y  made   a    confident   and  ad- 
viser  of   Sev/ard  without  eonsulting   the    rest    of   the    Cabinet. 
Welles    ."rote,    "l    told   him   this   had   been   the    course    from 
the    beginning;    Sev/ard    v/nd    3hase   had   each   striven  for  the 
position   of  Special   Executive    Counsel;    that    it   had 
apparently   been  divided   between   the,    but   reward   had   out- 
generaled    or   outintri^ued   Ch^se.      The    latter  was    often 
consulted  when   others  were    not,    but    often  he   w.is    not 

aware    of  things  which  were    intrusted  to    Seward    (   who  vvas 

122. 
superserviceable )    and   managed   by  him." 

Bates  always" thought  pretty  well"    of   Blair,    although 

123. 
there  was    no   real    intimacy   or   friendliness   betY/een  them. 

124. 
Betw^een  Blair  and   Stanton  cordiality  never  existed. 

In  September,    1864,    Bi^.ir  received  a    letter   from 

Lincoln  reminding   him  of  his    promise   to  retire  when 

Lincoln  wanted    ,    and   telling   him  that    the    time  had    come, 

Bl:--,ir  thought    the   action  was  a    peace    offering  to  Fremont 

■    '125. 
and    his    friends,    and   that   Sev^ard   v/as  an  accessory   to   the 

126. 
movement    to   oust   him,      .belles   thought    Chase   had   been  more 

127. 
influential   than  Sev/ard    in   the   matter,      "ih  p^.rting   with 

Blair  the   President    parts    ..ith  a   true    friend,    and   he    leaves 

no   adviser   so   able,    bold,    ^nd    sagacious.      Honest,    truthful, 
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and    sinoare,    he   has    bseri  wiaa,    disGrliiiinatia;^,    and 

123. 
Gorraot ." 

Of  Denniaon  who  waa  appointed   t-o    succeed   31:,. ir, Telle 3 

said,    "Me    is   a   s:ood   man,    and    I    kno'.v   of   no   better   one    to 

129. 
have    selected." 

Cameron  wag    put    in   the   Tar  Department    bj  Sev/ard   and 

was    an  allj/   of  the   Secretar.:,^    of   State.    Then  he  was   unable 

to    set   him   into  the   Treasury  Department,    Cameron  changed 

130. 

his   allegiance   and   allied  himself  with  Ghaae. 

Feasenden,   who   came    into   the   Cabinet   after  Cameron 

had    resigned,    said   that   "whatever  mistaiies   Cameron  might 

have   made    in  the   adminiatration   of   the  Tar  De-jartment, 

131. 
there  w-as   nothing   to   fix  suspicion  upon   his    integrity." 

Ihe   President  was    reluctant   to  remove   Cameron,    and    only 

a    conviction   of   its   absolute    necessity  and   the    unauthorized 

assumption   of  executive    oower  in   Cameron's   annual   report, 

132. 
would  have    led   the   President   to   take   the    step.      Cameron- 
was    retired   from   office    for  "certain  loose    matters    of 
contracts,     ^nd   because    he   had    not   the    grasp,    power,    energy, 
comprehension,    and    important    "uaiities   essential   to    the 

administration   of  the   Tar  Departm.ent    of   that    period,    to 

133. 
3a3r   nothing    of   his   affiliation  with   Chase." 


Mcculloch 


Hugh  IvicCulloch,    Secretaay   of  the   Treasury   for  a    short 

time,    "wants    political   kno",?led3e    :.nd  experience,    ...    has 

been  a    succesi  ful   bs,nker."       /elles    said    one    coul'-'    -lot 

13^. 
prejudge    his    success    in  the  Treasury. 
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Of   Batss,    leliea    S:^ys,      "ihs    old  nu-n   is   var^-  honest   and 

rir:ht-mincled ;    dalirthts    to  'b3    thought   a    Little    --   02^  a    c:ood 

135. 
deal   --   obatin-.t9,    if   satisfied   hs    is    rijiit."      He    resigned 

November   26,    1364. 


USH2R 


tPTSSi^^'DHl^I 


John  U^-harj    folio 'ing   Smith  in   the   Departiiient    of   the 
Interior,    "made    so^ae    inquiries   and   sug::estl3ns   about   bring- 
ing  down  the    price    of   gold   and    compelling   bi,nks   and    others 
to   dis-orge    that   v/ere   ^iorthj  an    old  '.'^hig'  of  thirt3?-   years 
gone    by.      His    ideas  were   crude,    absurd,    and   ridiouloua. 

He    evidently  has   never   '■Ivsn   the    subject    attsntion."    Uslier 

137. 
was    undoubtedly   influenced   b-    Sev;ard.      He   had   great    curios- 
ity.     He    sat    nuietly   iistSnine    to  Lincoln   and   Stanton's 

137a. 
private    confab. 

Of  Fessenden,    who   succeeded   G::ii^,se    in   the  Treasury, 

Telle -^    says,    "He   has   abilities;    is    of   the    same    school   as 

8hase.    ...    Yet    I   have    had   an  impresaioi   that   Fessenden  is 

138. 
an   i  v:p7^ovement    upon  Chase,    and   1    trust   he    is."      Later  he 

changed   hia  mind  about    the   new   Secretary,    -.nd   wrote   that 


jj'ai 


rp 


reasury   is   a   place    he    (Fessenden)    does    not    liiie   and 


cannot    full.    He  was    not   a   very   useful  man  to  devise   mea- 
sures    in   council,    has    ability   -'. s   a    critic   and   adviser,    but 

iSjquerulous  and   angular.      "His    ability   is    ..cute    r?-.ther 

1/ 
than   coaorehensive ,      Hy   intercourse   -"ith   him  had   been 

139. 
pleasant,    but   not   vsry   intim-.te." 

At   another  ti^i    holies    said    of  Fessenden  t  hat   he   cer- 
tainly knev;  as    Little    of  men  as    Gh^se.       'Velles   thought   that 
many   of   Fe  s --^enden' s    actions  were   dictated    b;'-  Chase,    for  he 

wrote,    "The    r32;ul  .tions   of  iiir ,    Fsss^nden  are  tainted  with 

140. 
Chase's    schemes   and   errors."    Staatoa,    Chase,    \ind 
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others   had    impoaad    on  Fassoiaden   in  many    vays.      "Fassenden 
is    ...    V3;;^y   much    of   a   partisan,    and   his    feslings   have  mad€ 
hi:a  th3    vic.l.:   of  a   ver^r  cunning   intrigue,      de   dislikea 


'  J 


v3t  ia,  througn  othsr  inatrunentalitiss,  the 

142. 


,-1    II 


ere  ^■cur3    to    some   sxtant    of  3ev7.-,rd.        although  earlier  in 
Fessenden's    career   in   t.:-    0  .oinet    ./jllss    haa  vyritten^tnat 
Sev^  .^rd    could  hardly   hava    b3  2  a  consulted    on  the    entice    of 


F e  s s 3 nd en      f  or 


'  ,o  a  a  o 


ndsn  has    bean   his    sharp    ;;.nd   avov/ed 


opponent    of    l.-te,    ^.nd    unless   he   has    changed,    or   shall 

change,    will   'o'-o-'Je    _-,    orouhle  ^o.u3    man    for   hiiii   in    the    Gah- 

143.  ' 

inet." 


Almost    as    closely    i  ' -'- ^--^voven    into    the   affairs    of   the 
administration  ::^s    th  3    0 /:in3t    aeoibera,    were  Halleck  and 
several    of    th3   g^;  3  3-;'..,j.  i£    on  -m  Lincoln      U'.    Stanton  and 

the    othe"-''-      ere    forced   to   rely. 

True    to   his    characteristic    of   not    liking -many  people, 

■Yelles  writes    in  an  unc  onplinisntary  fashion  about   Halleck. 

-^3    thought   Halleck    lacked   the   magnanimitg    mg    justice    to 

adknowledCTe    or  evsn  msntion   the    service    that   the    navy 

144. 
rsndered   the   army.     And   •"Jhen   important   things   are    goi  sg   on, 


"  p 


Halleck    is    in   a    pe 


O  VO  T   .Ci  /•->  - 


ri 


;e ,    bewildered,    aitnout    intelL- 


ip:ent   decision   or   se  If -r ;  11  .103  .    ...    Stanton   seems    stupid, 

145 . 
Halleck  alT/yj/s   does."      Only   once    did  Welles    aeem   to  think 

well    of   Halleck.      "'7hile    I    do   not    place   a    high   e:-lm..te    on 

Halleck  himself,    his   expressed   ooinio:    of   3anks    (    that 

Ban^s    .'J as    no  general)    corresponds    .-vith  my  own.' 
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Bates   did    not    like   H-ulieGk:  either,     -/:v.i   delibervi.tsl.^'' 
?h9.r'^ed   him   -  itV:    ''intentional   f.-,laenooQ    _,:i'j.    put    it    in 
writing,    th:',t    there    chouid    be    no  mistake    or   claim   to   have 
w:\V&a.porehended   him.      He    re.^retted   that   the   -t^resident    should 
have    such   a    felio,-    near  him." 

Over  ;vlGCl3llan  there  was   much  lontroveraj'-  in  the   Cab- 
inet,     otanton  "spoke    in  terms   ¥/hich   clearlv   indiG.:.ted  his 

148. 
want   of    confidence    in  McGlellan."      .'/ith   the   aid   of   Chase 

he    cimculated   a   oetition  against    continuing  McGlellan   in 

149. 

Gomaaiid   j.nd   dem;',ndin£  his   immediiite   dismissal.      /.'elles 

Refused   to    sign  the    petition  at    once   as   he   wanted  time   to 
consider  t  he   matter.      Although   at    one    time   he   had   ti^ought    that 
McClellan  mi^-"t    bettBr  have    filled  Kalleck'a    place,    he 

had    chanKed   him  mind,    and    from  what   he  had    heard,    he 

151. 

wanted  LicGlellan  removed.      Smith  had   not    yet    si;;::ned   the 

document  when  it  was    brought   to  '.Velles,    but   he  was   to 

152. 
affix  his    signature    to   it    later. 

faith 
Lincoln  at    first   had   fullest   sssifxiSsxsa:  in  i^cGlellan, 
in  April,    1862, 
and /he   assured  Brownlns   that    "he    still  had    coafielence    in 

153.." 
McGlellan' s    fidelity."      Later  Lincoln 

and    dissatisfied    vi': 


am« 


impaLient 

154. 
McGlellj,n's    sluggishness    of  action." 

155. 
However,    i^lair  v/itm    some    of   tme    others    clung   to  2IcGlellan. 


SRA  :IT 


McGleilan  was    nominated    for  the   Presidency   by   the 
Democratic    party   in  i^ugust,    1864. 

The    first   time    '.Yelles    saw   G-rant  was   at   a   reception 
at   the   President's.      "There   was    hesitation,    a   degree    of 
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awkwardness    in  tri3   G-ansral,    ■. nd   smbarrassiiierit    in   "iinat 

155. 
part    of    t-iG    room"    in   T/nich   1:5    ^tood.      /^t    first    VelLas 

did    not   kno:v  ^/ho  G-r^^nt    vvas    for   he   v^rots,    "l    b-:/i    sozb    man 

in   unirorm    stanain^   at    the   sntri^-nos,    E].n:d    one    of   tnoin,    a 

short,    b":''07m,    dark-h^iired  man,    T/as   talking;    -/itn  the  Pres- 

156. 
ident ."      As    he   passed   to   the   East   Room,    a    cheer  or   tvo 

and    clapoins    of  hands    foIlo:/ed,    "all   01   /vhich   seemed   ro^'/d'^ 

157. 
and    unseemly."      After   the   reception  G-rant  went   to   a 

Gabinet    meeting.      "There  was    in  his  deport.nent    little    of 

dignity  ancL  be::irlng   of   the    soldisr,    out   mor3    of  an  air  of 

business    than   his    first    apoearenae    indicated   but    he    shov/ed 

158.  "        -" 

latent     -—'  "      '■'-    "- 


no 


iie    "aoDeared   to    better  advantage   than 

159. 


when   I    first    sa:?   him,    but   he    is   v/ithout    presence.' 

■Grant    "is   no    bras;gart   and  does    not   mean   to   h-ve 

160. 
tidings   precipitated    i  ^;   advance, "w-as  Telles    comment    on 

G-rant 's    unwillingness    to  have    news    spread    before    the    out- 
come was    certain.      He   was   not   a    good    judge    of   dvsn,    and 

did   not   aporeciate   the    strong   and   oarticular  psrnts    of 

161. 
character.      He    "is    reticent    and    ...    less   able   than   ha    is 

credited.        He   relies   on  others,    but   does    not    anow   men, 

162. 
can't   discriminate."      The  Petersburg  matter  awakened 

ap'orehension   "that   'Grant    is    not    e:U;-l    to   the    position 

163_. 
assigned   h i -1. . "      At   a n o t h e r  t i me    .7 e  1  le s  w rote,    "  I    do    not 

distrust    or  depreciate   Gener-.:1  Grant;    but,    if  he   has 

ability,    I    think   he    needs   a    better    second    in  command,    a 

more    comuetent   executivB   officer    than  General  Meade,    and 

164. 
he    sho;.ld   have   knovm   that    fact   e:.rlier." 


155.  lelles.    Op. Git.    I;53' 
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JOHNSO:^ 


--    29    -- 
Toward,   the   end   of  tha  'war   VlTeliea  v/rots,    "in  the 
Gii<k«iao;   up   of   this   Rebellion,    Croneral   irant   has   proved 
himself  a   man  of  military  talent.      Those   who. have    douot- 
ed   and   hesitated  must    ooncede    him   some    capacit.^^  as   a 
general.      Though   slo^v    and   utter  13/-   destitute    of   .jenius, 
his   final   demonstrations   and   movem:jnt3   have    been  master- 
ly.     The    persistency    -/hich    he    h.^3   exhibited    is   as    much 

to    be   admired  as   any    "^uallty   in   his    charaoter.      He    is, 

165  . 
ho7/ever,    too   regardlesB    of  the    lives    of   his   men,'' 

:7ell33    says    littls   about  Mr.   Johnson,    except    that 
he    does    not    regret    that   Johnson  vjaa    nomin  .ted   for  Vice- 
President    instead, of  Hamlin.      Later,    aJter  Johnson  had 
become   President,    /belles    said    that   the    Cabinet   meetings 
*'are    birbter  and   more    punctually  attended   than  under  ^-ir, 
Lincoln's   administration,    and   measures    are   more    generally 

discussed,   which  undoubtedly   tends    to   better  adaiinistra- 

166. 
tion." 


Mr,   'Velles    elves   a    long  estimate    of   the    character 
of   Sum/ner.      "in  many  very  essential   respects    Sumner   is 
SUMNS^  deficiant   as   a   party , leader ,    though  he    has   talents,    ac- 

'^uirements,    sincerity,    and   p.:,trioti3m,    with  much  fcrue 
and    false    philanthropy,      he    is   theoretical  rather    than 
practical.      Is   egotisticbil,    credulous    to  weakness    ./ith 
those  who   are   his    friend.-g    is    susceptible    to   flattery 
from  any    "uarter,    and  had   not    the    suspicions   and    jeal- 
ousies  that    are    too    common  with  men  in   position.      There 


165.  Ibid.  II;276 

166,  Ibid,  II; 318 


--  30  -- 
is   want    of   breadth,    enl?.rged    Gomprehsrision,    in   his    states- 
manship.     He    is   not   a   Constitutions-list,    has   no    orc-;,nizing 
and    constructive    powers,    and    trestts  the    great    fundamental 
■principles    of   the    organic   law   much  as  he    vvould  the    reso- 
lutions   of  the    last    national  part:/  convantion.      Towards 
the    slaV:^hoiders   he    is    iinplacable,    and    is    VQB^dj  to  'go    to 
extremes    to   break   up   not    onlj    the    syctem   of   bondage,    but 
the   political,    industrial,    ?.nu    social    system  in  all  the 
rebellious    States.      His   theorizing  propensities   and    the 
resentments    that  follow   from  deep  personal   injuries  work 
together   in  his  warfare   against    that   domineering   oligarchy 
which  has    inflicted   great    calamities   on    our   country   and 
wrongs    on  himself.      He   would   not    only    free    the    slaves    but 
elo"vate    them  above  their  former  masters,    yet,   with  all  his 
studied    philanthrop37  and    love    for   the   negroes    in  the 
abstract,    is   um/illing   to   fellowship  with   them,    though 
he    thinks   he    is.      It    is,    however,    ideal,    book  philanthropy, 

"As    Chairman  of   the    Committee   on  -i^'orsign  Relations, 
his    services    at    thie.  time   are    invaluable.      He    is    ,    fortunately, 
in  many    respects   the    opposite    of   Seward,    has   hi i her  cul- 
ture  and,    on  international   law  and   the    sci;3nGe    of    govern- 
ment,   is  vasTily  better   informed   and   greatl;^he    superior 

of    the    Secretary   of    :t:'.te He    can,    right    or  wrong, 

stand    firm   and    imi.:iovable    on    "re    t      uestions, .  bfiit    is 
S7;ayed   by    little    social   appeals    to   his    kindness.      His 
knowledge    of   men   is    imperfect   and   unreliable,     .nqhence, 
while   he   will  always   have    position  with   his   party  and 

influence    its  movements   he   v/ill  never    be    the   trusted 

157. 
l-ader." 


167.      Ibid.      I;  502-503 


JNGO^:^N 


--   31   -- 
ftnd    7 hat    of  ths   Preside  at   and   his    pl';?'.Ge   anion v    Lhsea 
men?      //elles  v/rote   " --le    is   so-i^e  times,    but    not    often,^   de- 
ceived   by  heartless    intri;;uers,    v/ho   i-irpoae    upon   hira, 
3ome   appoi  itrnents  have    be^en  secured    by  niischievous   inen, 
which    vould   never  have    been  made   h^-d   he   liiown  the    facts. 
In   so;ne    respects   he    is    a    singular  man  and   not    fully 
understood.      He   has    great    sj.gacity  and    shrewdnes.?.,    but 
sometimes    his   asji-ertion   or  management    is   astray.      '.Yhen 
he    relies    on  his    on   ri^ht    intentions   and    good   common 
sense,    he    is    strongest.      So  :    in   regard   to  friends   vvhom 
he    distrusts,    and   mercenary   opponents,    in    some    of   "^/hom 

he    confides.      A  ^reat    and  al:aost    inexcusable   error   for 

]     163. 
a    man   in  his    position."      he   ''never   shunned  any  respon- 
sibility   -  ■lo    often  decl-.red    that   he,    and   not, his    Cabinet, 
Tvas    in   fnult    for  error   imputed    to   them,    '■■•?hea   I    sometimes 
thought    ol:her"Jise  ."      Lincoln   took  the    blame    for  Seward's 

interference    in  the   assicgnment    of    ships    in  the   Sumter 

169. 
expedition,      i-iin  ;dln   oftsn   seemed   to   have    avoided   the 

170. 
exoresaion   of  any   o-oinion.      he    had    little   administrative 

171. 
exp:-;rience ,    but   "in   a    r;e3itls  manner  gradui-lly   let    it 

172. 
be    understood   that  Abe  Lincoln  was   chief." 

Because    of   some    of   Se^.^ard '  a   activities,   Lincoln 

soon   became    convinced   "th-^t  h.e   mu^^t   not    give    implicit 

trust   to   anyone,    but    defend    on   ':is   o-'n    jud^^ment    in 

173.^  often 

mattera    of   importance."    ^^e   -.vas/'unsuspicioU'^    of   attempts 

to   gain  his    favor  and    his   ear,    :/nd    readily    listened    to 

suggestions    of   anyone,    although  he   did    not   always    follow 

in. 

th$m.      However,   'Veils  s    said   that   Lincoln  was    often   induced 
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--  3%- 

into  w3ll-int9ntion3d   but    irregular  prooseciiiiss .      "The 
Pre'^ident    is    '?on3st,    sincere,    .--no.   donf io  1 /i.^,    --   tr-.ita 


175. 

ieeciings  . 


:vhich  are    not    so   proiiiinent    in    some    by  v^hom  he    is    -urround- 

176. 

3d."      He    "had    "ood    sense,    intelligence,      ./.      anexcsiient 

heart,    but    is    sadlv   perplexed   and   diatreahsed   by  events. 

■i3 ,    to    an    3Xte    :,    biatrusts    his    o  ;n    adiaini  ^br:  ■:  i'':i    :.  lili'L.;;, 

and    3xp3rienc3.      Seward,    instdaidLof    strengthening  and 

fortifying  bi 

backward    in   Tivin;"    his    o.vn   jubarnent   and 


_,    encourages   tbis    s alf-distrust ,    but    is    not 


•a35ai3nc3,    ■.vnich 
177. 
are    often   defective    expedients,    to   guide    the  iixecutive  ." 

On   the   matter   of   re-election   belies   v/rote,    " 

subject    is    one    on    vai^b    I    c  ,reb    to   exhibit    no 


part isaasiiip,    ^na    1    may   aisjudg 


1 0 :ie    of   p J,  0 lie    s 3 nt i ■ 


rnent,    but    rny   convictions    are    and   have    teen  that    it    is 

beat    to    re-elect    the   Preab:.  eat,    anc.    if    I    .nistalie    "~ot    this 

is    tbe    Dublic    opinion.      On    this    -'Uestioa,    while    noa    for- 

178. 
ward   to   announce   my  '/"ia/s,    I   h;.ve   had    no    concealment." 

Chase   was    not    a  la-ays    in    sympathy      :.'-'-  -jt.a-oln,       In 

diiscussing   ths   arv^y  and   naval    operatioas,    he    laiaented   the 

President's   "want    of  energy  and   force,    .aiicn  he    £.t,id   para 

Iiz3'    3V3rything.      His   weabness  was    crusbing    us.      I    did 


not    respond   to  tbis   distinct    feeler 


a-.,    on:;    coavers  :.t  ion 


179. 
It 


changed."      Blair  remarked   "  Strange ,  strange   that   ti:e  Presi- 
dent,   ■"ho  has    s-^erlia        ;:1  LitVj    should  give   himself   ovsr 

180. 
so    co;iipl3t3l3^   to    bi::,  :tonana    ;i  5  :^/ :^,  rd  . " 

Lincoln   knew        /aLl3    of    :  -  .  -  :ar'-      -       doing.      He 

depended   on   the    Var  Department    to    give   him  news,    but   they 
didn't    :,l,;av3    aaov?    t::3    f^,:;-C3   themselves.      Ibie   President 


175.  Ibid.   I; 240 
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^H'rXB   kept    in   l^aor'^ncB   ana   daf arr  xo   txis    othsra   v/no   knew 

mora    of  v/ar  pr-ocedui-^a .    "Lincoln  kas   a    .iioi^est   distrust    of 

loXii 
himself   in  theaa   ::iffh\irs,    ^uau.    this    is   t:^;.:   n     .a-'-  .ntage   of. 

in?- 

H3    tried    to   encourage    otLiera    deepite.^ccury.i-e    news    of    .-.x^ 

events.      iYelles   perceived   hia   doubts   and   mis3ivin:3S ,    :.nd 

thouhht   his    feiira    probably  ^/^3re    the    reiiulu    of   r.bsjnce    of 

facts,    rather  than   from  any   information    received,    as 

182. 
were   those    of  'Teller    himself. 

-.-it    the    close   of   1363    Talles    said   that    the   year  ended 

more    satisfactorily  than  it    began,      ^he   war  had   had    success, 

despite    some    errors,    and    the    factions    in  the    pi.rty  Y/hich 

put   p-rty   interests    before    country  Here    taKing   care    of 

themselves.      "The    heart    of   the    nation   is    sounder    ;.nd    its 

183. 
hopes    bri^^hter."      "The  Prasident   has   well  maintained   his 

position,    "'.nd    under  trying    lircumstances   acquitted  -himself 
in  a  manner  that  will   be    btter   appreciated    in   the    future 
than   now.      It    is    not    strange   that   he   is.,    sometimes   de- 
ceived  and    fails   to   discrmiiiate    rightly    between   true   and 

false    friends,    and   has,      thou-^h   rarely,    been   the   victim  of 

184. 
the   prejudices   and    duplicity    of   others." 

In  March  of   1365  Lincoln  visited   the    fromt,      Stanton 


ff'emarked   that      it  was    '-^uite    as    pleasant    to  hs,ve    the   Presi 

lop . 
dent   asay,"and  that   "hs    (gtanton)    was   much   less   anno^r^d." 

Lincoln's    choice    of  a    Gabinst  had   arroused  much 

comment.      Lin^ol'Aln    speaking   of    the   talk   ssid   *that   tho 


and   of  all  the    responsibilities    upon  himself;    that    he   and 

the   members    had   gone    on   harmoniously,    sasatever   had    been 

181. Ibid.  I;329 
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184. Ibid.  I ;500 
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-  ^  - 


their-  p^rty   feeliags    and   siasociAt ions ;    that   there   had   never 


)83n   serious    disagreements,    though  ther: 


been  differ- 


en':'-es:    th':.t    in  the    over?/ he  inline;   troubles    of  the    Gountry, 
■■;hich  had    borne   heavily   uoon  hinij  he    had    been   sustained  ^^"^ 

consc31ed    by   the   good    feeling  and   the  mutu-.-l  and   unselfish 

136. 
confidence    and    zeal    that    pervaded   the    G:ih;Dinet."      In   rela- 
tion to    the    Cabinet    meetings  Lincoln   said    the    necessities 
of   the   times   had   prevsnted   frequent   and    long    sessi  .ns    of 

the    G-i.bine':^   and    the    submisaion   of   every      uestion   at    the 

137. 
meetings.      -^he  v/hole    G^hoinet    seldoji  met,    and   there   v/as 

"really  very    little    of  a   government."      Seward    spent   much 

of   each   day  with   the  President,    absorbing   his  attention, 

and   '.7elles    feared,    influenced   Lincoln's   actions   not 

139. 
alT/ays  wisely.      Chase -and  Stanton   did    not    come   to  meet- 
ings   uaualiy,    and   Seward,    when   he   did,    usually    sat    in  a 

corner  -.^ith  the  President  and  whisxoered,    but   didn't    bring 

190. 
up  any    of   the   aff?,irs    of  his  Department,      Seward's    secre-^ 

fivenesg    of  affairs    of    the    State    c.iused    s    reticsn^e    h:; 

others,   and    the   c^overnment  was   administered    largely  ta"'- 

191, 
Departments  . 

At   the    clos3    of    1363,    .■;3ll33   -./note    of   t.se    G^lbinet, 

"The    Cabinet,    if  a    Little   discorMS-nt    in    some    of   its 

elements,    has   ^O'SQa  united  as   regs.rds   him    (Lincoln),      Chase 

has   doubtless    so  m.e    aspirations    for  the    place   of    chief 

Executive,    which   are    conflicting.      Sewird      has,    I   think, 

surrendered   any  expectation  for  the   prssont,    and    ar.  ows 

wisdom  in   giving   the   President   a    fair    support.      Bliir  and 

Bates   ar^earnest    friends    of  the  President,  and    so, I    think, 
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i  -- 


is   Usher.      Stanton   is    insincers,    but   v/iii  I   h.;ive    no 

192. 
doubt,    act   7:i"ch  S-37;    ra    unusr  p:rea3n"c    circumstanc -;S . " 

■  lilloa   believed   th':i.t,    in   spite   of   everything, 

Lincoln  had    respect    l^-iil.    re?:v^rd    for  each  member   of   the 

193. 
Cabinet,    which   is    more    than   some    of  the   members   had    for 

each   other,    if  v/e    are    to    judge    from  th:3    picture    ./elles 

sives    of   the    rel-itions   of   the   members. 
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CAMERON  AND  STANTON   AND   CONTRACTS 

23.  CAMERON,  SIMON,  Seer,  of  War,  in  Pres.  Lincoln's 
Cabinet.  A.  L.  S.  8vo,  2pges,  to  Stanton,  March  10th, 
1862.  This  letter  refers  to  the  threatening  letter  of  one 
Courtney  Schenk,  who  claims  that  certain  Army  contracts 
were  awarded  to  people  who  never  existed.  This  letter, 
4to  2  closly  written  pages  in  no  uncertain  languag  also 
present,  also  an  A.  L.  S.  of  Cameron,  written  on  the  same 
day  to  his  assailant,  8vo,  2pges,  with  quite  different  con- 
tents then  the  one  written  to  Stanton  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. The  lot  of  3  letters,  on  an  unwritten  story  of  Civil 
War  graft,  quite  near  the  President  and  in  the  Presidents 
cabinet.  17.50. 

My  dear   Sir.  PUIVATK. 

In  loukine  over  my  letters  which  had  laid  un  my  tuble  tor 
Bume  day^,  I  found  the  enclosed  one,  which  1  hud  for  you  pergonal 
to^jether    with    my    answer. 

I  know  nothing  about  the  ca.-;e  but  the  letter  does  not  give  me 
a    favorable   character    of    its    writer. 

Unluckily  a  part  of  the  letter  was  3omo-how  torn  off,  after 
I  read  it,  and  that  part  nserted  that  Mrs.  _Ljiiiiuiii.  was  one  of  ihe 
parties^    whose    influence    had    operated    on    me. 

liennett  of  the  Herold.  did  write  me  a  letter  in  behalf  of 
Wykoff,  &  noting  this  brother-in-law  was  to  be  W.  partner.  In 
order  to  gratify  Bennett,  I  did  some  months  ago,  re<iuest  Scott  to 
give  an  order  to  Wylkoff, — and  it  may  be  that  this  man  Schenck 
is    some    how    connected    with    it. 

1  am  right  glad  to  eee  you  have  divided  "the  great  army  of 
the  Potomac",  and  I  am  particular  pleased  with  your  selections  as 
Generals  to  command  the  different  Corp  =  .  I  .-h:!!!  now  look  fur 
some  subslantial  results.  I  have  great  hope  that  McDowell  will 
now  be  redeemed  from  the  misfortune  of  "Bull  Run".  Your  Friend 
Simon   Cameron. 

24.  CANADA.  An  Act  for  Importing  Salt  from  Europe 
into  the  Province  of  Quebec  in  America,  for  a  limited 
time.  Foljo,  Royal  Arms  on  title,  London  (Mark  Baskett) 
1764,  5.00. 


LINCOLN'S  CABINET  WAS  COMPOSED 
OF  VERY  ABLE  AND  BRILLIANT  MEN 


Civil  War  President  Had  Two  Secretaries  of  the  Interior,  Smith  and 

Usher — Gideon  Welles  Headed  Navy  Department  From  1861 

to  1869 — Salmon  P.  Chase  an  Outstanding  Chief  of 

the  Treasury — Later  Was  Chief  Justice. 


'  CoTiuliibion. ) 

During  the  Civil  War  there  were 
two  Secretaries  of  the  Interior,  Cabel 
B.  Smith  and  John  P.  Usher.  Secre- 
tary Smith  was  one  of  the  96  men  of 
that  familiar  name  who  had  served  in 
the  American  Congress  some  tame  be- 
tween the  years  1774  and  1927.  He 
was  born  in  Boston.  Mass.,  April  16, 
1803,  and  .served  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  Indiana  fi-om  1843  to 
1849.  Like  other  members  of  Lincoln's 
Cabmet,  he  was  a  member  of  the  fa- 
jnous  Peace  Commi-ssion  which  met  in 
1861  in  the  old  Willard  Hall  Building^, 
which  stood  on  P  Street  about  at  the 
western  end  of  the  Willard  Hotel,  in 
an  effort  to  devise  means  to  prevent 
the  impending  war. 

He  went  into  office  with  President 
Lincoln  and  remained  until  Jan.  1. 
1863,  when  he  resigned  to  become  judge 
of  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Indiana.  While  a  Cab- 
inet officer  he  resided  at  288  H  St. 
North,  which  accordmg  to  the  new  sys- 
tem of  numbering  now  would  be  on  H 
Street  between  Connecticut  Avenue  and 
17th  Street.  He  died  in  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  Jan.  7,  1864. 

John  P.  Usher. 

John  P.  Usher  was  a  native  of  Brook- 
fteld,  ^^.•y.,  having  been  born  in  Brook- 
field,  in  Madison  County,  in  that  State, 
Jan.  9,  1816.  He  was  a  lawyer  and  on 
March  20,  1862,  was  appointed  First 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
position  he  held  when  he  was  elevated 
on  Jan.  8,  1863,  to  the  office  of  Secre- 
tary vacated  by  Mr.  Smith.  After  the 
war  he  resumed  ihe  practice  of  law 
at  Lawrence,  Kans.,  and  died  in  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.,  April   13,   1889. 

The  writer  did  not  find  Mr.  Usher's 
Washington  address  in  the  city  direc- 
tor!'. 

From  the  very  early  days  when  St. 
John's  Church,  the  Decatur  House  and 
the  Dolly  Madison  residence  were  about 
all  the  buildings  on  Lafayette  Square 
It  was  still  looked  upon  as  the  coming 
social  center  of  Washington,  and  even 
today,  though  crowded  somewhat  by 
business  enterprises,  the  early  inhabi- 
tant sees  much  to  admire  in  the  old 
buildings  that  have  been  permitted  to 
remain. 

Gideon  Welles  while  serving  as  Sec- 
retarj'  of  the  Nav>',  from  1361  to  1869. 
in  Lincoln's  aiid  Johnson's  Cabinets, 
lived  in  the  residence  erected  by  Com- 
modore Richard  Stockton  at  1607  H  St., 
then  facing  the  Wlnte  House,  but  no 
longer  standing.  John  Slidell,  who  left 
the  Umted  Slates  Senate  and  cast  his 
fortunes  with  the  Confederacy,  resided 
there  from  1853  to  1861.  It  was  Slidell 
who  was  sent  t-o  France  by  the  South- 
ern States  as  a  commissioner,  but  was 
taken  from  a  British  vessel  on  the  high 
seas  by  Capt.  John  Wilkes,  and  later 
rftlea.'W'ri  anri  an  nnolofv  nff^refl.hv  t.hp 


1865,    he    was   living   on   K   Street   be- 
tween 12th  and  13th  Streets. 

Though  born  in  New  Hampshire,  yet 
Fessenden  represented  the  State  of 
Maine  in  the  Senate  from  1854  to  1864, 
when  he  resigned.  He,  too,  was  one  of 
the  big  men  of  the  country  who  at- 
tended the  peace  convention  of  1861, 
with  the  best  of  intentions,  that  came 
to  na.ught.  Mr.  Fessenden  returned  to 
the  Senate  in  1865  and  sen-ed  ui:itil  his 
death,  in  Portland.  Me.,  Sept.  9,  1869. 

Two  Attorney  GeneraJs. 

Lincoln  had  two  Attorney  Generals. 
•Edward  Bates  and  James  Sjjeed.  The 
former,  like  so  many  of  our  great  men, 
was  a  native  of  Virginia,  but  was  rep- 
resenting a  di.'^triot  in  Missouri  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  when  invited 
to  become  a  member  of  the  War  Cabi- 
net. He  wa^  much  older  than  the 
President,  having  been  born  in  1793, 
and  even  saw  service  in  the  War  of 
1812-1815  as  a  sergeant.  He,  too,  was  a 
lawyer  and  practiced  in  St.  Louis.  Mo., 
where  he  also  held  political  office.  He 
served  in  the  Houge  of  Representatives 
from  1827  to  1829,  and  in  1850  declined 
the  invitation  of  President  Fillmore  to 
become  the  Secretary  of  War,  entered 
Lincoln's  Cabinet  in  1861,  and  resigned 
in  September,  1864  He  died  in  St. 
Louis  March  25,  1869.  His  Washington 
residence  was  on  F  Street  between 
Fifth  and  Sixth  Streets  N.  W. 

James  Speed,  who  followed  Mr.  Bates 
as  Attorney  General,  taking  office  in 
1864,  was  a  Kentuckian,  having  been 
born  in  Louisville,  in  that  State,  in 
1812,  and  died  there  June  25,  1887.  He 
was  also  a  lawyer  of  note  and  rendered 
conspicuous  aid  to  the  North  when  help 
was  most  needed.  Indeed,  It  has  been 
said  that  it  was  his  firm  attitude  that 
brought  about  the  most  effective  steps 
taken  by  the  loyalists  of  Kentucky  to 
keep  the  State  in  the  Union.  After 
he  left  the  Cabinet  he  resumed  the 
practice  of  law  in  Louisville  and  con- 
tinued active  in  politics  as  well.  He 
supported  Grant  in  both  campaigns, 
but  shifted  in  1884  and  helped  to  elect 
Grover  Cleveland.  In  1886  he  resided 
on-  H  Street  between  16th  and  17th 
Streets,  which  might  have  been  his 
address  before  this  date. 

Speaking  of  Montgomei-y  Blair,  the 
Postmaster  General,  is  like  speaking 
of  home  folks,  for  here  still  resides  in 
the  old  Pennsylvania  Avenue  mansion 
his  son,  MaJ.  Gist  Blair,  a  fine  repre- 
sentative of  a  fine  family,  and  the 
same  can  be  said  of  Woodbury  Blair, 
another  son  of  Montgomery  and  grand- 
son of  Francis  Preston  Blair,  who  with 
John  C.  Rives  published  for  many 
years  in  this  city  the  Globe. 

Famous  Barrel  of  Whisky. 

Fi"ancis  Preston  Blair  was  bom  in 
Virginia  in  1791  and  came  to  Washing- 
ton in  1830  ;n  the  Inteiest  of  President 


Ohio  and  was  a  candidate  for  the 
United  States  Senate  when  Garfield 
was  selected,  in  1880,  for  that  honor. 

It  may  have  been  forgotten,  but 
Washington  at  one  time  felt  rather 
resentful  toward  Mr.  Dennison  because 
a^  a  rank  outsider  he  was  selected  in 
1874  to  serve  as  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  un- 
der the  temporary  commission  form  of 
government,  the  law  then  omitting  the 
three  years'  residence  clause,  and  Gen 
Grant  took  advantage  of  the  loophole 
and  appomted  his  friend.  Gov.  Denni- 
son. Later  the  law  was  changed,  but 
what's  the  use  of  going  further! 


>4rf  <_^  Vw-'^ 


Selection  of  Officia 


Family  Presented  i 
Lincoln  with  a  Most  Perplexing  Problenr 


NO  PERSONAL 
FRIEND  NAMED 


vlany  Questions  Demanded 
Consideration  in  Choosing 
Cabinet  as  New  Party 
Was  Made  Up  From  Men 
of  Every  Political  Opinion. 


NBy  PERCY  E.  GOODRICH. 
0  President  of  our  country 
was  ever  presented  with  a  more 
perplexing  problem  than  was  Mr. 
Lincoln  in  choosing  the  members 
of  his  official  family.  The  Repub- 
lican party  was  a  new  party,  born 
of  a  great  moral  issue,  the  sup- 
pression of  slavery  in  the  first 
great  republic  organized  on  this 
good  earth,  the  corner  stone  of 
which  republic  was  that  all  men 
were  created  free  and  equal.  His 
party  was  yet  in  the  early  days 
of  its  youth.  It  contained  dis- 
appointed office  seekers,  and  mal- 
contents from  both  the  dominant 
Democratic  party  and  the  decay- 
ing Whig  party.  It  contained 
practically  all  of  the  radical  abolt- 
tionists  of  the  north,  the  west  and 
the  east.  While  great  numbers 
of  them  were  seasoned  politicians, 
yet  many  of  these  able  men 
chaffed  under  party  discipline  and 
some  of  them  always  remained 
free  soil  Democrats  rather  than 
Republicans. 

When  we  remember  that  Lincoln 
carried  none  of  the  following  border 
states— Kentucky,  Missouri,  Tennes- 
see, West  Virginia  and  even  lost  the 
state  of  Maryland,  we  realize  it 
made  his  position  doubly  serious,  and 
made  him  most  cautious  as  to  his 
official  associates. 

Wisdom  Appreciated. 

In  considering  his  selections,  the 
states  from  which  they  came  and  all 
the  facts  surrounding  their  selection 
we  can  appreciate  his  wise  political 
good  sense  and  patriotism  in  their 
choosing.  We  must  not  forget  in 
considering  their  selection,  nor  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  by  the  popular 
vote  he  was  a  minority  candidate  by 
more  than  five  hundred  thousand 
votes.  Had  the  opposition  been 
united  with  but  one  Democratic 
ticket  in  the  contest,  he  would  not 
have  been  chosen.  He  had  a  far 
greater  problem  before  him  than  any 
succeeding  President  in  choosing  his 
official  advisors.  His  task  was  to 
select  a  workable  Cabinet  made  up  of 
Union  men  of  all  shades  of  political 
opinion,  in  order  that  he  might  keep 
the  border  states  from  joining  the 
rebel  forces  and  keep  back  of  him  all 
the  Union  forces.  His  greatest  hope 
was  preservation  of  the  Union;  if 
possible    without    war,    but    at    any 


iiazaru     i 


Lincoln  and  his  Cabinet  (from  painting  at  the  Capitol)  left  to  right;  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Sec- 
retary of  War;  Salmon  P.  Chase,  Secretary  of  Treasury;  President  Lincoln;  Gideon  Welles,  Secre- 
tary of  Navy;  Caleb  B.  Smith,  Secretary  of  Interior;  Montgomery  Blaii-,  Postmaster  General; 
Edward  Bates,   Attorney   General;   and  William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State,  sitting  in  front  of 

sav3    tne -onion    as    u  stand    he   closed  with   this  beautiful  place    in    the  ,, United    States    Senate 
impressive  appeal   to  his   disgruntled  and    was    very    much    chagrined    at 
He  had  before  the  Chicago  conven-countrymen  to   stand   fast  and  com-  his    defeat    in    Chicago    by    the    un- 
Ition    which  nominated  him,  demand-mit  no  rash  deed.     To  the  rebellious  known   Lincoln,    who    had   little   fo.- 
ed  that  Judge  Davis,  Richard  Ogels- southland  he  said:  ["""'''"^w  '."    ^  ?u  East,    regardless    of 

by  and  his  other  principal  supporters  -in  your  hands,  my  diasatisfled  his  debate  with  Douglas,  until  after 
at  a  conference  held  in  Springfield, fellow-countrymen,  and  not  in  mine,  his  greater  address  the  Cooper 
111.  a  few  days  before  the  conven-jg  the  momentous  issue  of  Civil  |Union  speech.  Seward  hesitated  to 
tion  convened  in  Chicago,  that  under-^a,r  The  government  will  not  as- accept  the  chief  seat  in  his  Caoinet 
no  circumstances  were  any  agree- gg^jj  '  ^  you  can  have  no  conflict  and  it  was  only  at  the  insistence  of 
ments  to  be  made,  binding  him  to.j,^,jthout  ioeing  yourselves  the  aggres-  his  followers  in  New  York  state  that 
the  selection  of  any  one  to  an  office  g^^^.^  y^^  ija,ve  no  oath  registered  he  did  finally  accept  and  rendered 
in  his  administration  on  account  of  .^^  heaven  to  destroy  the  govern-  his  country  great  service  in  the  time 
support  given  him  in  securing  the^g^j.  .^^^ile  I  shall  have  the  most  of  its  supreme  stress, 
nomination.  We  will  see  later  on  .  '^  ^^^  ^^  -preserve  protect  and  Seward's  defeat  in  Chicago  was  a 
how  well  his  wishes  were  concurred  ,,,  .j.  ^  ^^  loathe  to  close.  We  surprise  not  only  to  his  friends  and 
in.     A  man  of  less  prophetic  vision  enemies    but  friends,  though  followers,   but  to  the  rank  and  file 

^dSL^c^o^mp'lXy."^'^"    '^^^  -rreaT^ou^onlf  of^\^lcTr?no*^rmTn?nnh^^  ^.^.^^M^, 

NO   persona,   Friends   Chosen        ^L      mystic      cords      of      mory.^ 

The  choices  he  finally  made  afterstretching  from  every^batU^e  field  a^^^^^  public  speakers'    He  was  a 

mature   deliberation   and  many   con-P^^J''°     B  j  ^  man    of    splendid    appearance,     pol- 

ferences  with  his  closest  advisors,  as  ^S  ^;e7'3'}%re    chorus    of    thejf  ed   ^       o  ^        ^^^ 

well  as  union  men  of  all  shades  of  Union!  when  again  ^i^Vy'thrbtS^hough"  he  was  denied  mfpllcrhe 
political  affiliation,  were  not  what  as  surely  they  ^  U  ^f,  by  the  better^^  ^^^^  ^^^.^^^^  ^^  ^^^  destined  to 
any     of    them     would     have    made  angels  of  our  nature.  j^^^^^   j^.^   ^^^^   VmSa^A  with  that  of 

Neither    were    they    men    he    would  selecting  His  Cabinet.  Lincoln    as    long   as    our   nation   en- 

ftrot'hfs^ow'n  ^^er'srnirprefermeS     His  Cabinet  was  not  finally  chosendures. 

so    far    that    not    a    single    personal  until  after  his  arrival  in  Washington     others  More  Difficult  to  Choose, 
friend   was    among    them    as    finally  ^^j.  ^^e  inaugural.  He  had  no  trouble    The    other    members    of    Lincoln's 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  for  its  ap-.^  deciding  whom  to  choose  for  the-abinet   were   not   so    easily   decided 
proval.  ...       ,       „.   ^^o„i<>..     T,n=itinn     of     secretary     of. 

To    an 


old   home    friend   who    re- premier     P°s't;°J^  XtionTe^offered"P°"    ^^ 

monstrated  with  him  for  some  of  his  state.    Soon  after  elect  on  he  oftY^a^.^^^j^  ^^^  .^^.^^^^  ^^^^  ^ 

the  country  and  that  was  the  major ment.    He  had  be« 
test  he   applied  in  considering  their  the   governorship 


that    of    Seward.      Though 
the  outset 
ers   should 
Sew-make    no    promise    to    anyone    of   an 
ce  or  place,  he  demanded  that  he 
none   coum   aouot   rneir   "'ir,""""  .'""'" /'"wr  had^been 'twice  elected  tcbe  saved  all  this  embarrassment,  but 
the  country  and  that  was  the  majorment.    He  had  Deen  twice  ?^«^>^^"  '^      ■       ,.       ,,  .  .     f^:.„^.  '     _. 

test  he  aDDlied  in  considering  their  the  governorship  of  New  York  ancas  is  oiten  tne  case  nis  irienas  were 
fitness  for  their  respective  positions,  served  with  distinction.  He  was  fso  anxious  to  win  and  needed  an  m- 
ntness  lor  rneir  rebpet-uvc  f"="-'"  .  ,  °^  "  ,  ~ovit  nnp  nf  the  creaicreasmg  number  of  votes  on  the  see- 
In  his  inaugural  address  f^ichwriter  of  merit  one  of  the  grea  ^^b^^  ^^^^  ^  Lincoln's 
was  so  lofty,  plain  and  simple  inlawyers  of  his  time,  ana  in  f-o""5  :  -y  &  nrnmicpc; 
language  that  the  most  lowly  citizen  he  ranked  with  Webster  ^^^d  CaJadmomt^on  and  ^^J^^f  promise, 
of    tile   country   might    easily  under- houn.    Mr.    Seward  was   sa.e   in  hi,that^  caused  ^he^ P^^^^^f^^^*  _ no^end^of 


lar  that  he  very  much  disHked  was 
as  to  the  appointment  of  Simon  Cam- 
eron of  Pennsylvania  as  Secretary  of 
War.  Lincoln  did  not  doubt  the  abil- 
ity of  Mr.  Cameron,  as  he  had  a  long 
and  honorable  record  in  his  state. 
In  1845  he  had  succeeded  James 
Buchanan  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate as  a  Democrat,  but  in  the  elec- 
tion of  1856  he  had  supported  Gen. 
Fremont,  the  Republican  candidate, 
for  President  and  was  at  that  time 
a  Republican.  He  was  backed  solidly 
by  his  state  for  a  position  in  the 
Cabinet. 

Hrs  state  was  for  him  at  Chicago, 
but  at  the  same  time  was  the  first 
state  to  make  a  decided  break  for 
Lincoln  on  the  second  ballot;  not 
only  were  they  for  Gen.  Cameron, 
but  they  were  intensely  against  Sew- 
ard, as  they  were  fearful  he  could 
not  carry  Pennsylvania  in  the  final 
election,  because  of  his  militant 
stand  against  slavery,  so  Lincoln 
carried  out  the  promise  made  and 
gave  the  portfolio  to  Cameron.  He 
only  held  this  important  post  a  few 
months  when  he  resigned  and  was 
made  minister  to  Russia,  which  post 
he  filled  with  distinction  and  made  a 
lasting  friend  of  that  country,  who  ' 
proved  their  friendship  later  when  | 
war  was  threatened  with  England, 
.which  was  only  avoided  by  the  good 
sense  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  negotiated 
a  treaty  with  Russia  which  gave  our 
country  the  opportunity  to  purchase 
Alaska  at  a  fraction  of  its  value. 

Appoints   Hoosier. 

The  appointment  of  Calib  C.  Smith 
of  Indiana  aa  secretary  of  the  in- 
terior was  taken  for  granted  as  it 
wa3  generally  conceded  that  Indi- 
ana would  have  a  place  in  Lin- 
coln's official  family.  Smith  had 
campaigned  in  his  former  home 
state  for  Henry  Clay,  his  political 
idol,  and  in  other  campaigns  had 
made  many  speeches  in  the  Hoosier 
state.  Furthermore,  Indiana  was  the 
only  state  outside  of  Illinois  that 
gave  its  entire  vote  to  Lincoln  on 
the  first  and  all  other  ballots.  Mr. 
Smith  was  a  man  of  abilitj^  and  dis- 
tinction and  filled  his  post  with 
fidelity  and  abilit}-.  He  was  a  law- 
yer of  splendid  attainments  and 
after  two  years  retired  to  accept  a 
Federal  judgeship,  a  position  much 
more  to  his  liking  than  the  routine 
work    of   the    Interior   Department. 

The  selection  of  Gideon  Wells  of 
Connecticut,  as  secretary  of  tiie 
navy,  was  a  wise  one.  This  appoint- 
ment was  made  at  the  request  of 
Hanable  Hamlin  the  Vice-President, 
Mr.  Lincoln  having  asked  liim  to 
suggest  someone  for  this  important 
assignment.  Secretary  Wells  was  a 
former  Democrat,  and  a  staunch 
supporter  of  Andrew  Jackson,  but 
left  his  party  on  the  slavery  ques- 
tion and  was  a  supporter  of  the  Re 
publican  part.y  through  his  paper, 
the  Hartford  Times,  one  of  the 
strongest  papers  of  New  England, 
which   he    so   ably    edited. 

Many  Things  in  Common. 

Mr.  Lincoln  wanted  an  Eastern 
man  for  this  important  position. 
Lincoln  and  Mt.  Wells  were  perhaps 
more  congenial  than  any  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet.  Mr.  Welle  was 
a  lawyer  of  ability,  finely  educated 
and  a  capable  editor.  He  knew  poli- 
tics from  the  ground  up,  so  that  he 
and  Mr.  Lincoln  had  many  things 
in  common. 

For  the  important  position  of  sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  some  time  deciding.  His  ap- 
pointment of  Governor  Salmon  P. 
Chase  of  Ohio  was  a  splendid  one. 
Mr.  Chase  was  a  New  Englander  by 
birth  and  early  training,  transplant- 
ed to  the  fertile  political  soil  of  Ohio, 
where  he  rapidly  rose  in  position  as 
one  of  the  outstanding  lawyers  of 
ability  and  was  the  leader  of  the 
LTnion  forces  in  his  state.  Governor 
Chase  was  a  man  of  undisputed 
ability.     He   very   much   coveted  the 


jjiace  as  secretary  of  state,  which 
had  already  been  offered  to  Seward 
and  this  fact  made  it  hard  to  place 
Chase  vidth  a  lower  ranking  position. 
Mr.  Lincoln,  in  December  had  in- 
vited Gov.  Chase  to  visit  him  in  his 
Springfield  home.  He  came  and  they 
spent  two  days  together.  Lincoln 
was  not  ready  at  that  time  to  offer 
him  a  place  in  his  Cabinet,  but  did 
ask  him  if  later  on  he  decided  to 
ask  him  would  he  be  in  a  position  to 
accent  and  intimated  it  would  be 
the  Treasury  secretaryship,  if  any. 
He  felt  he  could  not  even  at  this 
time  tie  his  own  hand  by  a  positive 
offer  in  consideration  of  the  acute 
situation  in  Washington  and  through- 
out the  country.  Fearing  that  some- 
thing rnight  arise  that  wouW  change 
his  program  he  did  not  srt  any  fime 

underestimate  the  qualifications  of 
Governor  Chase  for  the  position  that 
he  expected  to  and  did  finally  offer 
him.  He  listened  to  every  one, 
sought  the  advice  of  all,  but  always 
made  his  own  decisions.  Outside  of 
Seward  no  member  of  his  Cabinet 
was  advised  of  his  selection  until  a 
faw  days  before  the  inauguration. 

Appoints   Former   Democrat. 

Montgomery  Blair  of  Maryland, 
was  selected  as  postmaster  general. 
He  had  been  a  prominent  Democrat. 
It  was  not  until  March  3  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  decided  to  appoint  Blair  as 
a  member  of  his  official  family. 
Many  of  his  advisers  insisted  that 
he  put  Henry  Winter  Davis  of  Mary- 
land in  the  Cabinet;  Davis  was  a 
young  man  of  brilliant  mind,  one 
of  the  leading  Whigs  of  the  East 
and  South.  The  contest  for  this  par- 
ticular member  of  the  official  family 
was  more  hotly  waged  than  any 
other  Cabinet  position,  and  involved 
a  personal  contest  between  Seward 
and  Governor  Chase,  who  often 
clashed.  It  became  so  warm  that 
Seward  wrote  Mr.  Lincoln  that  he 
preferred  to  withdraw  his  acceptance 
as  secretary  of  state.  Mr.  Lincoln 
without  imploring  Seward  to  not  de- 
cline to  serve,  wrote  him  a  most 
kindly,  tactful  note,  putting  the 
question  on  the  high  plane  of  duty  to 
the   country   in   time   of  its   greatest 


peril.  His  rufHed  feathers  were 
smoothed  and  Mr.  Lincoln's  position 
was  sustained,  so  that  when  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  Cabinet  was  finally  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  for  confirma- 
tion it  contained  the  name  of  Mr. 
Seward  and  was  made  up  of  four 
former  Democrats  and  three  former 
Whigs. 

Edward  Bates,  attorney  general, 
was  one  of  the  most  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  Whig  party  in  Missouri. 
He  was  permanent  chairman  of  the 
Whig  convention  in  18-56  and  was  a 
contender  for  the  presidential  nomi- 
nation at  the  Republican  convention 
in  Chicago,  in  which  Lincoln  was 
nominated.  Judfje  Bates  was  well 
fitted  for  a  place  in  the  Lincoln  Cab- 
inet. He  was  from  a  border  state, 
was  a  free  soiler  and  a  Virginian  by 
birth  and  education.  At  the  age  of 
21  he  migrated  to  St.  Louis  and  en- 
tered the  practice  of  law,  and  rapid- 
ly rose  to  an  eminent  position  in 
his    chosen    profession. 

Rose  to  Leadership. 

In  that  gro-wdng  city  in  the  fast 
growing  state  he  had  taken  strong 
ground  against  the  repeal  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise  and  had  through 
the  rapid  changing  of  events  be- 
come a  Republican  and  soon  rose 
to  the  leadership  of  the  new  party 
in  his  state.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
merit,  rare  ability  and  was  a  dis- 
tinct gain  in  the  make-up  of  the  Lin- 
coln Cabinet.  As  attorney  general 
he  rendered  most  efficient  service. 
His  whole  attitude  toward  the  slav- 
ery question  ran  in  parallel  lines 
with  the  thought  and  purpose  of  that 
of  Lincoln.  He  was  not  personally 
ambitious  and  never  took  part  in  any 
petty  squabbles  in  the  official  family 
that  so  harassed  and  burdened  the 
patient  Lincoln  in  the  months  that 
were  to  follow  close  after  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Cabinet  after  the  in- 
auguration. 

Changes  were  made  from  time  to 
time  and  the  Cabinet  was  strength- 
ened thereby  until  finally  Edwin  M. 
Stanton  of  Pennsylvania,  the  man 
who  had  snubbed  Lincoln  in  an  im- 
portant lawsuit  a  few  years  previ- 
ous, became  the  secretary  of  war. 
He  was  a  splendid  secretary,  was  a 
man  of  transcendent  executive  abil- 
ity, was  an  organizer  and  of  un- 
tiring industry,  but  the  only  reason 
for  his  being  remembered  in  the  his- 
tory of  his  times  was  not  that  he 
capably  filled  his  important  position, 
but  from  the  fact  that  his  name  was 
linked  closely  in  the  annals  of  the 
great  war  with  that  of  the  country 
lawyer  whom  he  had  refused  to  con- 
sider as  cocouncil  in  a  prominent 
case  tried  in  Cincinnati  a  few  years 
before;  and  though  he  belittled  Lin- 
coln for  years,  caused  him  no  end  oi 
trouble  by  his  ever  thinking  he  was 
in  every  wa.y  superior  to  his  chief, 
yet  he  finally  came  to  understand, 
appreciate  and  acknowledge  the 
greatness  of  Lincoln's  mind  and 
heart,  his  inflexible  will,  his  broad 
charity  and  unselfishness,  so  that 
when  his  superior  and  leader  was 
stricken  in  death,  with  prophetic  vis- 
ion he  declared,  "He  now  belongs  to 
the  ages." 
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CABINET  BUILDING  IN  1861 


It  is  doubtful  if  there  has  ever  been  more  speculation 
as  to  who  would  be  given  portifolios  in  a  president's 
cabinet  than  was  evident  upon  Abraham  Lincoln's  elec- 
tion to  the  presidency.  Within  twentv-four  hours  after 
the  votes  had  been  counted,  Lincoln  had  selected  in  his 
own  mind  the  seven  men  he  would  prefer  to  have  associat- 
ed with  him  in  the  management  of  government  affairs 
and  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  these  were  the  men 
finally  appointed.  The  diplomacy  he  used,  however,  in 
keeping  these  names  to  himself  until  they  were  proposed 
by  others  caused  much  guessing  as  to  the  final  selections. 

The  leading  newspapers  of  the  country  were  soon  busy 
in  assisting  Lincoln  to  build  his  cabinet  and  their  pro- 
spective lists  included  most  of  the  outstanding  political 
leaders  in  the  country  who  were  at  all  in  sympathy  with 
the  new  administration. 

The  Chicago  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald, 
supposed  to  have  inside  information  about  the  selections, 
named:  Colfax  of  Indiana;  Bates  of  Missouri;  Judd  or 
Ogden  of  Illinois;  Shenck,  Corwin,  or  Piatt,  all  of  Ohio; 
Stephens  of  Georgia;  Stevens  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ash- 
mun  of  Massachusetts.  The  correspondent  further  ad- 
vised that  "Seward  would  not  be  offered  a  post."  Out 
of  a  total  ten  guesses  he  picked  one. 

The  very  day  after  Abraham  Lincoln  received  assur- 
ance that  he  had  been  elected  President  of  the  United 
States,  he  wrote  to  Vice-President-Elect  Hamlin,  with 
respect  to  a  conference  at  which  time  they  might  talk 
over  the  building  of  a  cabinet,  along  with  other  important 
matters  which  would  need  attention. 

Seivard 

On  Decejnber  8,  Lincoln  enclosed  in  a  letter  to  Hamlin 
some  notes  to  Governor  Seward,  which  he  asked  Hamlin 
to  read  and  forward  if  he  had  no  reason  to  withold  them. 
One  was  a  formal  invitation  for  Seward  to  take  charge 
of  the  State  Department;  the  other  an  informal  note  in 
which  Lincoln  stated.  "It  has  been  my  purpose  from  the 
day  of  nomination  at  Chicago  to  assign  you,  by  your  leave, 
this  place  in  the  administration."  It  therefore  appears 
that  Lincoln's  most  outstanding  rival  at  the  Chicago 
Convention  was  probably  Lincoln's  first  choice  as  a 
cabinet  member. 

Seward  took  three  weeks  to  consider  the  invitation 
to  become  a  member  of  the  official  familv,  which  greatly 
retarded  Lincoln's  approach  to  the  other  prospective 
cabinet  members,  but  he  finally  accepted  the  portfolio 
of  Secretary  of  State  on  December  28.  That  the  ap- 
pointment of  Seward  was  not  entirely  satisfactory,  even 
in  his  own  state,  is  evident  from  the  following  letter 
which  Lincoln  wrote  to  Lyman  Trumbull  in  reply  to  a 
remonstrance:  "Yours  of  the  2nd  is  received.  I  regret 
exceedingly  the  anxiety  of  our  friends  in  New  York,  of 
whom  you  write;  but  it  seems  to  me  the  sentiment  in 
that  state  which  sent  a  united  delegation  to  Chicago 
in  favor  of  Gov.  Seward  ought  not  and  must  not  be 
snubbed,  as  it  would  be,  by  the  omission  to  offer  Gov.  S. 
a  place  in  the  Cabinet." 

Cameron 
With  the  acceptance  of  Seward  the  next  problem  which 
called  for  solution  was  the  Simon  Cameron  appointment 
and  evidently  Lincoln  immediately  telegraphed  Cameron 
to  come  to  Springfield  as  he  was  there  on  December  81, 
just  three  days  after  Seward  replied.  When  Cameron 
left  Springfield  he  carried  with  him  a  letter  which  stated: 
"I  think  fit  to  notify  you  now  that  by  your  permission 
I  shall  at  the  proper  time  nominate  you  to  the  United 
States  Senate  for  confirmation  as  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, or  as  Secretary  of  War — ^which  of  the  two  I  have 
not  yet  definitely  decided.  Please  answer  at  your  earliest 
convenience." 


Unbeknown  to  Lincoln,  and  without  his  authority,  evi- 
dently some  agreement  had  been  made  at  the  Chicago 
Convention  between  the  friends  of  Lincoln  and  the  friends 
of  Cameron  that,  in  case  Lincoln  should  secure  the  nomi- 
nation, Cameron  should  have  a  place  in  the  cabinet.  One 
cannot  imagine  the  volume  and  severity  of  criticism 
heaped  upon  Lincoln  for  this  appointment.  It  was  not 
until  weeks  later,  however,  that  the  question  was  per- 
manently settled  with  Cameron  being  given  the  office  of 
Secretaiy  of  War. 

Chase 

On  the  very  day  Cameron  had  visited  Springfield, 
December  31,  Lincoln  also  wrote  a  brief  note  to  Chase, 
which  reveals  the  urgency  with  which  Lincoln  was  pur- 
suing his  task:  "In  these  troublous  times  I  would  much 
like  a  conference  with  you.  Please  visit  me  here  at 
once."  Four  days  later  Chase  arrived  in  Springfield. 
It  is  apparent  that  it  took  much  explaining  on  Lincoln's 
part  to  account  for  the  long  interval  which  had  elapsed 
between  the  election  and  the  letter  urging  a  conference. 
Only  a  frank  explanation  by  Lincoln  of  the  dilatory  reply 
from  Seward  reconciled  Chase.  After  Mr.  Lincoln  had 
assured  Chase  that  had  Seward  declined  the  post  as 
Secretary  of  State,  he  had  him  in  mind  for  the  office,  was 
Chase  willing  to  consider  the  appointment  as  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  Not  withstanding  the  fact  that  Lin- 
coln had  complained  to  Chase  about  Seward  taking  so 
long  to  make  a  decision.  Chase  also  took  plenty  of  time 
to  think  it  over,  so  that  it  was  several  weeks  before  his 
confirmation  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  available. 

Bates 
The  first  personal  conference  which  Lincoln  had  with  a 
prospective  Cabinet  member  after  his  election  was  with 
Edward  Bates  on  December  15.  Three  days  later  Lin- 
coln wrote  to  Bates  asking  him  to  let  the  following 
editorial  appear  in  the  Missouri  Deynocrat:  "We  have 
permission  of  both  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Bates  to  say 
that  the  latter  will  be  offered,  and  will  accent,  a  place 
in  the  new  cabinet,  subject  of  course,  to  the  action  of 
the  Senate.  It  is  not  yet  definitely  settled  which  de- 
partment will  be  assigned  to  Mr.  Bates."  There  seemed 
to  be  general  satisfaction  over  Bates'  appointment  and 
inasmuch  as  the  portfolio  he  was  to  receive  was  not 
specifically  designated,  it  served  as  an  excellent  founda- 
tion for  Lincoln's  Cabinet  building. 

Smith 

It  would  appear  that  Lincoln  was  not  very  anxious 
to  pay  the  obligations  which  his  friends  had  made,  with- 
out his  permission  at  Chicago  and  so  it  required  some 
pressure  to  be  brought  by  the  friends  of  Caleb  B.  Smith 
before  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was 
offered  to  him.  Another  fact  which  made  Lincoln  hesi- 
tate to  make  the  appointment  was  the  eligibility  of 
Schuyler  Colfax,  also  a  Hoosier.  Although  on  January 
27,  Lincoln  made  known  his  desire  for  "the  utmost  priv- 
acy" during  the  interval  before  leaving  for  Washington, 
he  was  besieged  by  delegations  from  Indiana  urging 
Smith's  appointment  to  the  Cabinet  and  it  was  finally 
done. 

Blair 

On  December  18,  1860,  Montgomery  Blair  wrote  to 
Lincoln  with  reference  to  publishing  a  public  letter. 
Lincoln  had  already  been  in  correspondence  with  J.  A. 
Gilmer  about  the  same  matter  and  neither  Blair  nor  Gil- 
mer, whose  minds  seemed  to  be  reacting  towards  Lincoln's 
policy  in  the  same  manner,  knew  that  a  choice  between 
them  would  be  made  for  a  cabinet  portfolio.  Seward 
was  not  in  favor  of  Blair  but  Gilmer  did  not  respond 
enthusiastically  when  he  was  offered  a  cabinet  position 
so  it  finally  was  offered  to  Blair. 


BIGGER  MEN  WANTED 

Lincola  Wanted  Seven  of  Them  for 

; ,   ^      ,      His  Cabinet 

Abraham  Lincx)ln  said  of  Salmon 
Portland  Chase,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  three  years  and  after- 
wards Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court — both  by  Lin- 
coln's appointment: 

"He  is  one  and  one-half  times  big- 
ger than  any  other  man  I  ever 
knew." 

And  thereby  hangs  a  story  on  the 
matter  of  "bigness"  told  by  Senator 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  Uhe  elder)  and 
retold  by  Henry  L.  Stoddard,  veteran 
journalist,  in  his  reminiscences,  "It 
Costs  to  be  President."  Lodge  got  it 
personally  from  John  Bunn  who,  as 
a  young  man,  studied  in  Lincoln's 
law  office. 

Chase  had  called  there  to  accept 
appointment  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  to  discuss  the  situa- 
tion generally.  Young  Bunn  had 
been  in  and  out  of  the  office  all  the 
afternoon  while  the  conference  was 
on.  Evidently  he  had  heard  much 
of  it. 

•Next  day,  John,  who  was  always 
free  with  his  opinion,  said:  "Mr. 
Lincoln,  I  don't  like  Mr.  Chase." 

"Don't  like  him?"  asked  Lincoln. 
"Why,  he  is  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  in  the  country!" 

"I  know  that,"  replied  young  Bunn. 
"The  trouble  with  him  is,  he  thinks 
he  is  a  bigger  man  than  you  are." 

Lincoln  laughed  and  then  said: 
"John,  if  you  will  find  me  seven 
bigger  men  than  I  am,  I  will  put 
them  all  in  my  Cabinet."  yj/iJ^ii 
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In  all  the  collections  that  come  to  our  of- 
fice a  few  such  items,  as  described  above, 
are  to  be  found.  We  list  them  occasionally, 
as  we  believe  them  to  be  an  integral  part  of 
the  life  and  customs  of  decades  gone  by. 
The  manners  and  customs  of  a  generation 
represent  its  thoughts,  and  how  often  such 
customs,  now  outworn,  have  brought  about 
great  upheavals.  Taxation  without  represen- 
tation led  to  the  Revolution,  and  slavery 
played  an  important  part  in  bringing  about 
the  Civil  War.  These  old  documents  permit 
a  wonderful  opportunity  for  the  study  of 
other  days.  We  recommend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers. 

!     ?    T 

•     •    • 

In  featuring  the  Benedict  Arnold  letter  in 
the  February  Collector,  a  rather  startling 
fact  occurred  to  us,  which  had  not  particu- 
larly come  to  our  attention  until  after  the 
article  had  gone  to  press.  It  was  the  name 
given  to  the  Corps  commanded  by  Arnold 
after  he  had  deserted  to  the  British.  It 
consisted  for  the  most  part  of  Tories,  or  as 
the  Colonists  would  probably  have  called 
them — traitors  to  the  cause  of  Liberty.  That 
Arnold  was  a  traitor  is  unfortunately  incon- 
testable. Personally  we  believe  the  word 
too  strong  for  those  serving  under  him.  Nev- 
ertheless they  could  hardly  be  called  patriots. 
It  seems  somewhat  strange  that  today  that 
body  of  respected  men,  veterans  of  the  for- 
eign wars,  should  of  all  names,  have  been 
given  the  identical  same  one — the  American 
Legion — as  that  which  Arnold  led  and  with 
which  he  did  considerable  damage  and  harm 
to  sections  of  his  native  land  and  to  its  in- 
habitants. 

APPRAISALS 

It  has  never  been  our  custom  to  advertise 
tlie  fact  that  we  make  appraisals  of  auto- 
graphs for  estates,  as  it  was  taken  for  grant- 
ed that  it  would  be  known  that  such  a  service 
was  naturally  available  through  us.  As  some 
persons  have  been  in  doubt  about  this  matter, 
we  are  glad  to  announce  officially  at  this 
time  that  we  shall  be  happy  to  appraise  any 
and  all  collections  of  autographs,  be  they 
small  or  large.    Our  rate  of  cliarge  is  two  per 


cent   of   the    value    appraised,   with    a   small 
minimum   charge. 

CABINET  OFFICERS 

We  have  frequently  remarked  in  the  past 
about  the  popularity  of  forming  sets  of  the 
Presidents  and  their  cabinets.  Some  years 
ago  we  started  printing  an  alphabetical  list 
of  the  various  members,  arranged  after  con- 
siderable trouble  and  effort  on  our  part.  Such 
a  list  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  has  never 
been  printed  before  outside  of  the  Collec- 
tor's pages,  although  the  World  Almanac 
carries  an  excellent  chronological  list  of  the 
names  under  the  Department  Headings.  For 
our  own  use  in  the  office  we  found  the  alpha- 
betically arranged  list  more  helpful,  and  be- 
lieving that  it  may  also  serve  as  an  aid  to 
those  forming  such  sets,  we  shall  run  the 
complete  roster  of  names,  starting  with  this 
issue. 

Listing  the  names  in  columns,  we  found 
was  an  expensive  proposition,  so  we  try  a 
simpler  method.  In  the  arrangement  below, 
the  names  are  given  first  then  the  state  of 
origin,  the  term  of  office,  the  office  held,  and 
finally  by  whom  the  man  was  appointed  to 
office. 

ADAMS,    Charles    F. ;    Mass.;    1931-1935;    Navy; 

Hoover. 
ADAMS,    John    Q. ;     Mass.;     1817-1825;     State; 

Monroe. 
AKERMAN,    Amus    T. ;    Ga. ;    1870;    Atty.-Gen. ; 

Grant. 
ALEXANDER,     Joshua     W. ;     Mo.;     1919-1921; 

Commerce ;  Wilson. 
ALGER,    Russell    A.;    Midi.;     1897-1899;    War; 

McKinley. 
A.RA1STR0NG,  John;   N.  V.;   1813;  War;  Aladi- 

son. 

BACON,  Robert;   N.  Y. ;   1909;  State;  T.  Roose- 
velt. 
BADGER,  George  E. ;  N.  C. ;  1841;  Navy;  W.  H. 

Harrison. 

1841;  Navy;  Tyler. 
BAKER,    Newton    D. ;    Ohio;     1916-1921;    War 

Wilson. 
BALLINGER,    Richard    A.;    Wash.;    1909-1911 

Interior:   Taft. 
BANCROFT,  George;  Mass.;   1845;   Navy;  Polk 
BARBOUR,  James;  Va. ;   1825-1828;   War;  J.  Q 

Adams. 
BARRY,  William  T. ;  Ky. ;  1829-1»\S ;  P.  M.  G 

Jackson. 
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BATES,    Edward;    Mo.;    1861-1864;    Atty.-Gen. ; 
Lincoln. 

BAYARD,    Tliomas    F. ;    Del.;    1885-1889;    War; 
Cleveland. 

BELKNAP,  William  W. ;  Iowa;  1869-1876;  War; 
Grant. 

BELL,   John;    Tenn. ;    1841;    War;    W.    H.    Har- 
rison. 

BERRIEN,   John    McP.;    Ga. ;    1829-1831;    Atty.- 
Gen.  ;  Jackson. 

BIBB,  George  M. ;    Ky. ;    1844;   Treas. ;   Tvler. 

BISSELL,   Wilson  S.;    N.   Y. ;    1893-1895;    P.   M. 
G. ;  Cleveland. 

BLACK,  Jeremiah   S.;   Penna. ;    1857-1860;   Atty.- 
Gen.  ;   Buchanan. 
1860  ;   State  ;   Buchanan. 

BLAINE,  James  G. ;   Me.;   1881;   State;  Garfield. 
1881;  State;  Arthur. 
1889-1892;    State;   B.  Harrison. 

BLAIR,  Montgomery;  Md. ;   1861-1864;   P.  M.G.; 
Lincoln. 

BLISS,    Cornelius    N. ;    N.    Y. ;    1897;    Interior; 
McKinley. 

BONAPARTE,    Charles    J.;    Md. ;    1905;    Navy; 
T.  Roosevelt. 
1906-1909;   Atty.-Gen.;   T.  Roosevelt. 

BORIE,  Adolph  E.;  Penna.;   1869;  Navy;   Grant. 

BOUTWELL,     George     S.;     Mass.;     1869-1873; 
Treas. ;   Grant. 

BRADFORD,  William,  Jr.;   Penna.;   1794;  Atty.- 
Gen.  ;   Washington. 

BRANCH,  John;  N.  C. ;   1829-1831;  Navy;  Jack- 
son. 

BRECKINRIDGE,  John;  Ky.;  1805-1807;  Atty.- 
Gen.  ;   Jefferson. 

BREWSTER,    Benjamin   H. ;    Penna.;    1881-1885 
Atty.-Gen. ;  Arthur. 

BRISTOW,      Benjamin      H. ;      Ky. ;      1874-1876 
Treas. ;   Grant. 

BROWN,   Aaron   V. ;    Tenn. ;    1857-1859  ;  P.M.G. 
Buchanan. 

BROWN,   Walter  F. ;   Ohio;    1931-1935;   P.M.G. 
Hoover. 

BROWNING,   Orville   H. ;    111.;    1866-1869;    Inte- 
rior ;  Johnson. 

BRYAN,    William    J.:    Neb.;    1913-1915;    State: 
Wilson. 

BUCHANAN,  James.:  Penna.;  1845-1847;  State: 
Polk. 

BURLESON,   Albert   S.;   Tex.;    1913-1921;    P.M. 
G. ;   Wilson. 

BUTLER,  Benjamin  F. ;  N.  Y. ;  1833-1837  ;  Atty.- 
Gen.  ;   Jackson. 
1837;  War;  Jackson. 
1837;  Atty.-Gen.;  Van  Buren. 

CALHOUN,   John   C. ;    S.    C. ;    1817-1825;    War: 

Monroe. 

1844;    State;   Tyler. 
CAMERON,    James    Don;    Penna.;    1876:    War; 

Grant. 
CAMERON,  Simon  ;  Penna. ;  1861 ;  War  ;  Lincoln. 
CAMPBELL,   George  W. ;   Tenn.;    1814;   Treas.; 

Madison. 


CAMPBELL,    James;    Penna.;    1853-1857;    P.M. 
G. ;   Pierce. 

CARLISLE,    John    G. ;    Ky. ;    1893-1897;    Treas.; 
Cleveland. 

CASS,   Lewis;   Mich.;    1831-1837;   War;   Jackson. 
1857-1860;   State;   Buchanan. 

CHANDLER,    William    E.;    N.    H.;    1882-1885; 
Navy ;   Arthur. 

CHANDLER,   Zachariah;    Mich.;    1875-1877;    In- 
terior ;   Grant. 

CHAPIN,    Roy    D.;     Mich.;     1933;     Commerce; 
Hoover. 

CHASE,    Salmon    P.;    Ohio;    1861-1864;    Treas.; 
Lincoln. 

CLAY,    Henry;    Ky.;     1825-1829;    State;    J.    Q. 
Adams. 

CLAYTON,  John  M.;  Del.;  1849;  State;  Taylor. 

CLIFFORD,    Nathan;     Me.;     1846-1848;    Atty.- 
Gen.;   Polk. 

COBB,    Howell;    Ga.;    1857-1860;    Treas.;    Buch- 
anan. 

COLBY,  Bainbridge;  N.  Y. ;  1920;  State;  Wilson. 

COLLAMER,  Jacob;  Vt. ;   1849;   P.M.G. ;  Taylor. 

COLMAN,   Norman  J.;   Mo.;    1889;  Agriculture; 
Cleveland. 

CONRAD,    Charles    M. ;    La.;    1850-1853;    War; 
Fillmore. 

CORTELYOU,   George   B.;    N.   Y. ;    1903;    Com- 
merce and  Labor ;   T.   Roosevelt. 
1905-1907;  P.M.G.;  T.  Roosevelt. 
1907-1909;   Treas.;   T.  Roosevelt. 

CORWIN,    Thomas:    Ohio:     1850-1953;    Treas.; 
Fillmore. 

COX,  Jacob  D.;   Ohio;    1869;    Interior;   Grant. 

CRAWFORD,    George    W. ;     Ga. ;     1849;    War; 
Taylor. 

CRAWFORD,  William  H. ;  Ga. ;   1815-1817  ;  W^ar; 
Madison. 

1816;    Treas.;    Madison. 
1817-1825;  Treas.;  Monroe. 

CRESWELL,  John  A.  J.;  Md. ;  1869-1874;  P.M. 
G. ;  Grant. 

CRITTENDEN  ;  John  J. :  Ky. ;  1841 ;  Atty.-Gen. ; 
W.  H.  Harrison. 
1841;  Atty.-Gen.;  Tyler. 
1850-1853;   Atty.-Gen.;   Fillmore. 

CROWNINSHIELD,  B.  W.;   Mass.;   1814-1817; 
Navy ;   Madison. 

CROWNINSHIELD,  Jacob;  Mass.;  1805;  Navy; 
JefTerson    (Died  before  his  term  began.) 

CUMMINGS,  Homer  S. :  Conn. ;  1933-1939  ;  Atty.- 
Gen.  ;  F.  D.  Roosevelt. 

GUSHING,  Caleb;  Mass.;  1853-1857;  Atty.-Gen.; 
Pierce. 

DALLAS,     Alexander     J.;     Penna.;     1814-1810: 

Treas. ;  Madison. 
DANIELS,   Josephus;    N.   C. ;    1913-1921;   Navy; 

Wilson. 
DAUGHERTY,     Harry     M. ;     Ohio;     1921-1923; 

Atty.-Gen. ;    Harding. 

1923;  Atty.-Gen.;   Coolidge. 
DAVIS,     Dwight     F.;     AIo. :     1925-1929;     War; 

Coolidge. 
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ever,  and  with  them,  too,  I  spent  a  pleasant 
hour. 

Noon  found  me  at  the  hotel,  where  I  met 
Mrs.  Hornor  and  we  started  off  for  other 
parts.  We  planned  to  visit  Mt.  Vernon  and 
see  Mr.  C.  C.  AVall,  Superintendent  of  that 
beautiful  shrine.  He  was  busy  when  we 
arrived,  but  once  more  I  Ment  through  that 
inspiring  home  of  the  great  Washington, 
quielty  paid  my  respects  at  his  tomb,  and 
then  climbed  up  the  hill,  thinking  deep 
thoughts.  The  view  from  the  front  veranda 
of  Mt.  Vernon  is  one  of  the  most  superb  it 
]ias  ever  been  my  privilege  to  see.  It  is  to 
me  like  drinking  in  a  breath  of  clear  moun- 
tain air  after  the  hot,  stuffy,  gasoline-filled 
nights  of  New  York  City  in  the  summer  time. 
Standing  on  that  spot  one  imbibes  strength 
to  carry  on  and  confidence  in  oneself,  one's 
):)Cople,  and  one's  country. 

In  time  Mr.  Wall  found  us  and,  after  a 
hurried  visit  with  him,  we  were  obliged  to 
tear  ourselves  away,  as  Williamsburg  was 
our  destination  by  nightfall.  I  will  not  men- 
tion the  speed  at  which  we  travelled,  but  all 
I  need  say  is  that  Mrs.  Hornor  is  a  remark- 
ably fine  driver,  proof  of  which  is  that  we 
reached  this  incredible  spot  in  time  to  have 
a  delicious  Southern  meal  at  the  Travis 
House.  The  quaint  Colonial  uniforms  of  the 
darky  waiters  gave  us  an  inkling  of  the 
charm  and  pleasure  which  lay  in  store  for 
us,  starting  with  the  next  day. 

I  left  Mrs.  Hornor  at  the  home  of  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Swem,  where  she  was  staying  dur- 
ing our  visit  to  Williamsburg,  and  I,  myself, 
having  been  unable  to  make  satisfactory  ar- 
rangements at  the  Lodge  or  Inn  found  my- 
self excellent  quarters  at  a  small  house  near- 
by, called  the  Selby,  Of  my  visit  in  Wil- 
liamsburg, and  the  rest  of  the  trip,  I  shall 
say  more  in  the  next  issue  of  The  Collector. 

— M.  A.  B.~ 

OYEZ!    OYEZ! 

In  days  of  yore  as  today,  no  keeper  of  an 
inn  or  tavern  could  "retail  strong  liquors" 
without  a  special  license  permitting  him  to 
do  so.  Some  of  these  old  documents,  dating 
around  the  1780's  and  1790's,  and  signed  by 
James    Duane     and     Richard    Varick,    both 


Mayors  of  New  York  and  distinguished  in 
other  lines  as  well,  suggested  an  idea  to  us. 

It  is  not  unusual  in  modern  houses,  not 
to  speak  of  remodeled  older  ones,  to  find 
somewhere  in  a  convenient  spot  a  little  nook 
entitled  "The  Bar."  Occasionally  it  is  hid- 
den behind  revolving  panels,  behind  a  closet 
door.  Sometimes  it  is  in  full  view.  How- 
ever situated,  it  is  the  private  domain  of  the 
Master  of  the  House,  the  appurtenances  of 
which  and  the  contents  to  be  handled  and 
mixed,  respectively,  solely  by  him.  The 
thought  occurred  to  us  that  one  of  these 
tavern  licenses,  with  its  quaint  wording, 
would  not  be  out  of  place,  if  neatly  framed 
and  hung  over  or  near  "The  Bar." 

The  conditions  of  "Recognizance"  were 
such  "That  if  the  said  John  Doe  do  not,  dur- 
ing the  time  that  he  shall  keep  an  Inn  or 
Tavern,  keep  a  disorderly  Inn  or  Tavern,  or 
suffer  or  permit  any  Cock-fighting,  Gaming 
or  playing  with  Cards  or  Dice,  or  keep  any 
Billiard  Table,  or  other  Gaming  Table,  or 
Shuffle  Board,  within  the  Inn  or  Tavern  by 
him  to  be  kept,  or  within  any  Out-house,  Yard 
or  Garden  belonging  thereunto;  Then  this 
Recognizance  to  be  void,  else  to  remain  in 
full  Force."  etc. 

If  any  modern  "Tavern  keeper"  desires 
one  of  these,  he  may  obtain  it  from  us,  guar- 
anteed authentic,  signed  by  Duane  or 
Varick.  The  Duane  licenses  are  smaller  in 
size,  running  about  7  1-2  by  G  1-4  inches, 
and  the  Varick  12  1-2  by  8  3-4  inches.  The 
price   is  the  same   for  either  one,  $2.50. 

CABINET  OFFICERS 

Last  month  we  began  printing  the  alpha- 
betical list  of  noted  men  who  served  in  the 
Cabinets  of  the  various  Presidents  of  the 
United  States.  We  continue  the  list,  once 
more  drawing  attention  to  the  fact  that  first 
the  names  are  given,  then  the  State  of  origin, 
the  term  of  office,  the  office  held,  and  finally 
by  whom  the  man   was   appointed  to  office. 

DAVIS,    James    J.;    Penna.;    1921-1923;    I^bor; 

Harding. 

1923-1929;  Labor;  Coolidge. 

1929-1930;  Labor;  Hoover. 
DAVIS,     Jefferson;     Miss.;     1853-1857;     War; 

Pierce. 
DAY,  William  R.;  Ohio;  1898;  State;  McKinley. 
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DEAKBORX,    Henry;    Aiass. ;    18U1-18U9;    War; 

Jefferson. 
DELANU,  Culumbus;   Ohio;   1870-1875;  interior; 

Grant. 
DENBY,  Edwin;  Mich.;  1921-1923;  Navy;  Hard- 
ing. 

1923;  Navy;   Coolidge. 
DENNISON,     William;     (Jliiu ;      1804;     P.M.G.; 

Lincoln. 

1865;   P.M.G.;  Johnson. 
DEVENS,     Charles;     Mass.;      1877-1881;     Atty.- 

Gen. ;   Hayes. 
DERN,    George   H.;    Utah;    1934-1930;    War;    E. 

D.   Roosevelt. 
DEXTER,  Samuel;   Mass. ;  1800;  War  ;  J.  Adams. 

1801 ;  Treas. ;  J.  Adams. 

1801 ;  Treas. ;  Jefferson. 
DICKERSON,  Mahlon:  N.  J.;   1834-1837;  Navy; 

Jackson. 

1837;  Navy;   Van  Buren. 
DICKINSON,    Don    M.;    Mich.;    1888;    P.M.G.; 

Cleveland. 
DICKINSON,  Jacob  M.;  Tenn. ;  1909-1911 ;  War  ; 

Taft. 
DIX,  John  A.;   N.   Y.;    1801;    Treas.;    Buchanan. 
DOAK,    William    N.;     Va. ;     1931-1933;     Labor; 

Hoover. 
DOBBIN,   James    C. ;    N.    C. ;    1853-1857;    Navy; 

Pierce. 
DUANE,     William    J.;     Penna.;     1833;     Treas.; 

Jackson. 

EATON,    John     H.;     Tenn.;     1829-1831;     War; 

Jackson. 
EDISON,    Charles;    N.   J.;    1940;    Navy;    F.    D. 

Roosevelt. 
ELKINS,  Stephen  B.;  W.  Va.;   1891-1893;  War; 

B.  Harrison. 
ENDICOTT,     William     C;     Mass.;     1885-1889; 

War;   Cleveland. 
EUSTIS,     William;     Mass.;      1809-1813;     W^ar; 

Madison. 
EVARTS,  William  M.;  N.  Y.;  1868;  Atty.-Gen. ; 

Johnson. 

1877-1881;  State;  Hayes. 
EVERETT,   Edward;    Mass.;    1852;    State;    Fill- 
more. 
EWING,    Thomas;    Ohio;    1841;    Treas.;    W.    H. 

Harrison. 

1841;  Treas.;  Tyler. 

1849;  Interior;  Taylor. 

FAIRCHILD,    Charles    S. ;     N.   Y.;     1887-1889; 

Treas. ;    Cleveland. 
FALL,    Albert   B.;    N.   M.;    1921-1923;    Interior; 

Harding. 
FARLEY,  James  A.;  N.  Y. ;  1933-1940;  P.M.G. ; 

F.  D.  Roosevelt. 
FAXON,    William;    Navy;    Lincoln.    (Authorities 

disagree   as   to   whether   he   was   regular   or   ad 

interim.) 
FESSENDEN,  William  P.;  Me.;   1864;   Lincoln. 
FISH,  Hamilton;  N.  Y. ;  1869-1877;  State;  Grant. 
FISHER,  Walter  L.;   111.;   1911;   Interior;  Taft. 


FOR  SALE 

All  letters  and  documents  listed  below  are  guar- 
anteed to  be  originals  as  they  came  from  the  hands 
of  the  writers. 

For  orders  of  $1  or  less  postage  will  be  charged. 

1197  McKEAN,  Thomas,  Penn.  Signer  of  Dec- 
laration of  Independence.  Governor  of  Penna. 
Autograph  Document  Signed,  4to,  (Philadel- 
phia). In  Conference,  June  25,  1776.  A  remark- 
able document  signed  by  McKean  nine  days  be- 
fore the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. He  holds  up  naval  commissions  until  In- 
dependence and  a  new  form  of  Government 
should  actually  be  completed  deferring  action 
"until  the  Convention  meets.  By  these  words 
McKcan  shows  that  he  knows  momentous  things 
were  apt  to  happen  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Delegates,  as  they  did.  An  amazing  document 
of  liistorical  interest,  reading  as  follows: 
"...  Resolved  Unanimously:  That  if  be  re- 
commended to  the  Committee  of  Safety  of  this 
Province  to  Confine  the  Command  of  Commo- 
dore Dainson  to  the  .S,hip  of  War  and  floating 
Battery  belonging  to  the  Province,  and  to  issue 
no  Orders  to  the  Captains  or  other  Officers  of 
the  Roxv  Galleys,  Fire  .Ships  or  Fire  Rafts, 
through  the  said  Commodore  Unth.  the  Con- 
\H\Ti().v  Meets;  and  that  it  be  recommended  to 
file  Captains  and  other  Officers  of  the  Row  Gal- 
leys, etc.,  to  pay  all  due  Obedience  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Safety  witil  that  time,  and  until  a 
New  Appointment  shall  take  place."  etc.  Signed 
by  McKean  as  President  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress. Magnificent  naval  item.  Superb  1776 
Signer  piece.  $100.00 

1198    .     Autograph     Letter     Signed,     folio, 

Philadelphia,  1783.  To  Robert  H.  Harrison, 
Chief-Justice  of  Maryland.  McKean  advises 
him  of  tlie  transfer  to  Maryland  of  Richard 
Coleman,  a  traitor.  An  unusual  and  interesting 
letter,  giving  details  of  the  case.    Rare.     $40.00 

1199  .  Document  Signed,  broadside,  vel- 
lum, 1806.  Also  signed  by  Timothy  Matlack, 
member  of  Continental  Congress.  Handsomely 
t-nsravcd   document,   with    state   seal.    X'orv   fine. 

■  $7.50 

1200  MANSHIP,  Paul.  Sculptor.  Creator  of 
Prometheus  at  the  Rockefeller  Center,  N.  Y.  C. 
Autograph  Letter  Signed,  4to,  Paris,  1925. 
Signed  "Paul."    Friendly  note.  $1.50 

1201  MEDICAL.  Brochure,  24pp,  8vo,  entitled 
Dr.  John  IVilliants'  Last  Legacy  to  the  People 
of  the  United  States  or  the  Useful  Family 
Herb  Bill.  Printed  at  Hudson  in  the  early  part 
of  the  180O's.  Eighty-seven  cures  are  given  and 
include  everything  from  the  Kings  Evil,  Rattles 
in  Children,  to  stop  Puhing.  to  cure  a  Wen,  for 
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we  also  draw  to  the  attention  of  Librarians 
that  at  no  time  in  the  past  has  an  index 
been  issued  to  any  volume  of  this  magazine. 

CABINET  OFFICERS 

{Continued  from  November  Collector 
and  giving  names  of  encumbents.  States  of 
origin,  term  of  office,  office  held,  and  by 
te/h&m  appointed) 

PE,RKINS,     Frances;     N.    Y. ;     1933—;     Labor; 
F.  D.  Roosevelt. 

PICKERING,  Timothy;  Mass.;  1791-1795;  P.  M. 
G. ;   Washington. 
1795;   War;   W.^shington. 
1795-1797;  State;  Washington. 
1797-1800;    State;   J.   Adams. 

PIERREPONT,    Edwards;    N.    Y.;    1875-1876; 
Atty.-Gen. ;  Grant. 

PINCKNEY,    William;    Md.;    1811-1814;    Atty.- 
Gen.  ;   Madison. 

POINSETT,   Joel   R.;    S.    C.;    1837-1841;   War; 
Van  Buren. 

PORTER,  James  M.;   Penna.;    1843-1844;   War; 
Tyler. 

PORTER,    Peter    B.;    N.   Y.;    1828-1829;    War; 
J.   Q.   Adams. 

PRESTON,  William  B.;  Va.;   1849-1850;  Navy; 
Taylor. 

PROCTOR,   Redfield;  Vt.;    1889-1891;   War;   B. 
Harrison. 

RAMSEY,  Alexander;    Minn.;    1879-1881;   War; 
Haves. 

RANDALL,  Alexander  W. ;  Wis.;  1866-1869;  P. 
M.  G. ;   Johnson. 

RANDOLPH,   Edmund;   Va.;    1789-1794;  Atty.- 
Gen.  ;   Washington. 
1794-1795;  State;  Washington. 

RAWLINS,  John  A.;  111.;  1869;  War;  Grant. 

REDFIELD,  William  C. ;  N.  Y. ;  1913-1919 ;  Com- 
merce; Wilson. 

RICHARDSON,     William;     Mass.;     1873-1874; 
Treas. ;   Grant. 

ROBESON,  George  M. ;  N.  J. ;  1869-1877;  Navy; 
Grant. 

RODNEY,    Caesar    A.;    Del.;    1807-1809;    Atty.- 
Gen.  ;  Jefferson. 
1809-1811;  Atty.-Gen.;  Madison. 

ROOT,  Elihu:  N.  Y.;  1899-1901;  War;  McKinley. 
1901-1904;  War;  T.  Roosevelt. 
1905-1909;  State;  T.  Roosevelt. 

ROPER,  Daniel  C;  S.  C;  1933-1939;  Commerce; 
F.  D.  Roosevelt. 

RUSH,  Richard:   Penna.;   1814-1817;  Atty.-Gen.; 
Madison. 

1817;  Atty.-Gen.;  Monroe. 
1825-1829;  Treas.;  J.  Q.  Adams. 

RUSK,  Jeremiah  M.;  Wis.;   1889-1893;  Agricul- 
ture ;  B.  Harrison. 


SARGENT,  John  G.;  Vt;  1925-1929;  Atty.-Gen.; 

Coolidge. 
SCHOFIELD,   John   M.;    111.;    1868-1869;    War; 

Johnson. 
SCHURZ,      Carl;      Mo.;      1877-1881;      Interior; 

Hayes. 
SEWARD,  William  H.;  N.  Y.;  1861-1865;  State; 

Lincoln. 

1865-1869;  State;  Johnson. 
SHAW,  Leslie  M.;  Iowa;  1902-1907;  Treas.;  T. 

Roosevelt. 
SHERMAN,    John;     Ohio;     1877-1881;     Treas.; 

Hayes. 

1897-1898;  State;  McKinley. 
SHERMAN,    William    T.;    Ohio;    1869;    War; 

Grant. 
SMITH,  Caleb  B.;  Ind.;  1861-1863;  Interior;  Lin- 
coln. 
SMITH,   Charles  E. ;   Penna.;    1898-1901;   P.   M. 

G. ;  McKinley. 

1901-1902;  P.  M.  G.;  T.  Roosevelt. 
SMITH,  Hoke;  Ga.;  1893-1896;  Interior;  Cleve- 
land. 
SMITH,  Robert;  Md.;  1802;  Navy;  Jefferson. 

1802-1809;   Navy;   Madison. 

1809-1811;   State;  Madison. 
SMITH,    Samuel;    Md. ;    1801;    Navy;    Jefferson. 

( Without  appointment ) . 
SOUTHARD,    Samuel    L. ;     N.    J.;     1823-1825; 

Navy;  Monroe. 

1825-1829;   Navy;  J.  Q.  Adams. 
SPEED,     James;     Ky.;     1864-1865;     Atty.-Gen.; 

Lincoln. 

1865-1866;  Atty.-Gen.;  Johnson. 
SPENCER,   John    C;    N.   Y. ;    1841-1843;    War; 

Tyler. 

1843-1844;   Treas.;   Tyler. 
STANBERY,    Henry;    Ohio;    1866-1868;    Atty.- 
Gen.  ;   Johnson. 
STANTON,     Edwin     M.;     Penna.;     1860-1861; 

Atty.-Gen. ;   Buchanan. 

1862-1865;   War;    Lincoln. 

1865-1867;    War;   Johnson. 
STIMSON,  Henrv   L. ;    N.  Y. ;    1911-1913;  War; 

Taft. 

1929-19.33;  State;  Hoover. 

1940 ;    War;    F.   D.   Roosevelt. 

STODDERT,  Benjamin;   Md. ;   1798-1801;  Navy; 

J.  Adams. 

1801-1802;  Navy;  Jefferson. 
STONE,    Harlan    F. ;    N.    Y. ;    1924-1925;    Atty.- 
Gen.  ;    Coolidge. 
STRAUS,    Oscar    S.;    N.    Y.;    1906-1909;    Com- 
merce and  Labor;  T.  Roosevelt. 
STUART,    Alexander    H.    H. ;    Va.;    1850-1853; 

Interior ;   Fillmore. 

SWANSON,  Claude  A.;  Va.;   1933-1940;   Navy; 
F.  D.  Roosevelt. 

TAFT,  Alphonso;   Ohio;   1876;  War;  Grant. 

1876;    Atty.-Gen.;    Grant. 
TAFT,  William  Howard ;  Ohio ;  1904-1908 ;  War ; 

T.  Roosevelt. 
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item,  only  two  and  three  quarter  by  five 
inches  in  size,  but  to  us  it  seems  particu- 
larly noteworthy  and  significant.  It  is  Lot- 
tery Ticket  No.  210  in  the  Mountain  Road 
Lottery  of  1768,  signed  with  Spencerian 
care  by  none  other  than  George  Washington, 
the  Father  of  our  Country.  Little  more 
need  be  said.     The  price  is  $100. 

Still  another  utterly  delightful  find  in  our 
files  is  drawn  to  the  special  attention  of  fish- 
ermen and  hunters.  If  neatly  matted  and 
framed  and  hung  in  a  private  study  or  den, 
the  Editor  challenges  anyone  to  read  it  with- 
out a  smile.  It  is  a  quarto  sized  autograph 
letter  signed  of  Frederic  Remington,  the 
great  painter  of  Western  and  Indian  scenes, 
dated  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  15,  1892, 
and  bearing  on  the  lower  part  of  the  sheet 
two  very  funny  drawings.  The  one  shows 
a  startled  hunter,  "in  the  field,"  dropping  his 
gun  as,  after  a  long  vigil,  a  bird  finally 
heaves  into  sight.  The  other  drawing  de- 
picts the  same  hunter,  "at  the  cluh,"  seated 
in  front  of  his  various  cups  and  wine  glass- 
es, telling  dramatically  of  his  remarkable  ex- 
ploits {}).     The  letter  reads: 

April   15,   1892. 
My  dear  George, 

Your  kind  invitation  to  the  Aldine  to  hear 
a  superb  collection  of  liars  tell  about  how 
old  the  trail  teas  when  they  struck  it,  is  here. 
I  had  one  invitation  sent  me  by  the  Club, 
but  since  you  are  going  to  be  there,  I  may 
go,  as  I  know  you  to  be  no  better  liar  than 
I  am. 

Yours  truly, 

Frederic  Remington. 

For  this  very  appropriate  and  delightful 
item  the  price  is  $40. 

A  high  spot  in  our  stock  and  of  excep- 
tional rarity  is  a  lengthy  hand-written  letter, 
2pp,  folio,  dated  from  Boston,  Dec.  20,  1809, 
of  none  other  than  Paul  Revere,  forever  im- 
mortalized in  Longfellow's  famous  poem. 
Revere's  autograph  is  sometimes  met  with 
on  bills  and  other  commercial  documents 
and  occasionally  on  masonic  papers,  but  even 
in  that  form  it  is  rare.  Full  autograph  let- 
ters by  him  are  a  very  extraordinary  occur- 


rence. The  letter  in  question  is  of  unusual 
interest  in  that  it  is  addressed  to  Revere's 
brother  Joseph,  who  was  at  that  time  in 
Europe.  The  famous  silversmith  writes  re- 
garding the  purchase  of  copper,  its  price, 
etc.,  and  mentions  the  French  branch  of  the 
Revere  family,  requesting  his  brother  to 
make  inquiry  on  the  subject  of  his  father's 
relations  in  France.  Part  of  the  family  his- 
tory given  by  Revere  reads  as  follows: 
"Isaac  Rivoire,  another  of  the  Children  of 
said  John  Rivoire,  married  in  1697  Serena 
Lambert.  He  had  several  children,  among 
others  AppoUos  Rivoire  (father  of  Paul  Re- 
vere), who  was  born  in  1702.  He  was  Bap- 
tized at  Riaucaud,  which  I  take  to  be  a  small 
Town  near  St.  Foy  about  20  miles  from 
Bourdeaux.  The  above  was  translation  taken 
from  the  Register  at  Riaucaud,  and  was  sent 
me  by  Mathias  Rivoire,  a  Councelor  at  Law 
in  the  year  1777,"  etc. 

This  letter  is  of  particular  importance  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  at  various  times  differ- 
ent countries  have  tried  to  claim  Revere  as 
their  own,  stating  that  his  family  name  had 
originally  been  spelled  this  way  or  that, 
changing  it  to  sound  very  strange  indeed. 
In  his  own  handwriting,  it  is  now  proved 
irrefutably  that  he  was  of  French  origin. 
$300  is  a  small  price  for  so  fine  an  item 
of  historical  interest.  It  is  neatly  protected 
by  cellophane  in  a  specially  made  folder, 
and  with  it  is  a  handsome  steel  engraving 
of  Revere  himself. 

Our  stock  can  only  be  compared  to  the 
Thousand  and  One  Nights  of  Scheherazade. 
We  have  that  many  and  more  choice  letters 
and  documents  in  our  files,  running  in  price 
from  the  above  down  to  $1.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  list  more  than  a  fraction  of  them. 
May  we  suggest,  therefore,  that  those  who 
think  a  good  letter,  always  distinctive  and 
unique,  a  suitable  gift  will  write  to  us  and 
consult  us.  We  feel  sure  we  shall  be  able 
to  make  suggestions  that  will  fit  all  purses. 

TITLE  PAGES 

Title  pages  to  Volumes  52,  53,  54  and  55  of 
The  Collector  are  now  ready.  May  we 
ask  that  those  desiring  them  will  write  in 
and   notify   us.      There  is   no   charge.      May 
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wound  his  way  into  the  affections  of  a  man  whose 
one  great  defect  was  his  credulous  trust  in  men 
about  him.  We  waste  ourselves  and  time  in  striv- 
ing to  fit  motives  to  the  good  and  bad  acts  of 
men.  As  we  know  ourselves  to  be  creatures  of 
impulse  under  circumstances  over  which  we  have 
no  control,  there  seems  to  be  little  sense  in  search- 
ing for  that  in  others  of  which  we  are  devoid. 
James  A.  Garfield  was  a  man  of  intensely  selfish 
nature,  morally  without  courage,  of  an  impulsive 
nature,  uncontrolled  by  principle,  with  a  continu- 
ous trend  in  the  direction  of  wrong.  Given  these 
qualities  and  we  can  understand  how  it  was  that 
in  the  solitude  of  his  tent  he  set  about  undermin/wgr 
and  destroy»;,9  the  man  who  leaned  upon  him  as 
a  brother.  He  saw  and  heard  hour  after  hour, 
day  after  day,  the  anxiety  of  his  chief  upon  whose 
shoulders  had  been  placed  the  responsibility  that 
held  not  only  the  lives  of  thousands  but  the  life 
of  the  great  republic.  And  yet,  without  a  scruple 
of  conscience,  without  a  care  as  to  the  conse- 
quences, he  began  sapping  in  the  dark  the  found- 
ations from  under  his  friend  and  chief. 

(to  be  continued) 

CABINET  OFFICERS 

(Continued  from  December  Collector 
and  giving  names  of  encumbents.  States  of 
origin,  term  of  office,  office  held,  and  by 
rvho-m  ap^pointed) 

TANEY,  Roger  B.;  Md.;  1831-1833;  Atty.-Gen.; 

Jackson. 

1833-1834;  Treas.;  Jackson. 
TELLER,    Henry    M.;    Colo.;    1882-1885;    Inter- 
ior ;   Arthur. 
THOMAS,    Philip   P.;    Md.;    1860-1861;    Treas.; 

Buchanan. 
THOMPSON,  Jacob ;  Miss. ;  1857-1861 ;  Interior ; 

Buchanan. 
THOMPSON,     Richard    W.;     Ind.;     1877-1881; 

Navv;  Hayes. 
THOMPSON,  Smith;   N.  Y.;   1818-1823;   Navy; 

Monroe. 
TOUCEY,    Isaac:    Conn.;    1848-1849;    Atty.-Gen.; 

Polk. 

1857-1861;  Navv;  Buchanan. 
TRACY,  Benjamin  P.;  N.  Y. ;   1889-1893;   Navy; 

B    Harrison. 
TYNER,  James  N. ;  Ind.;  1876-1877;   P.  M.  G.; 

Grant. 

UPSHUR,     Abel     P.;     Va. ;     1841-1843;     Navy; 
Tvler. 
1&43-1844:  State;  Tyler. 

USHER.  John  P.;  Ind.;  1863-1865;  Interior;  Lin- 
coln. 
1865  ;  Interior  ;  Johnson. 

VAN  BUREN,  Martin;  N.  Y. ;  1829-1831  ;  State; 
Jackson. 


VILAS,  William  P.;  Wis.;  1885-1888;  P.  M.  G.; 
Cleveland. 
1888-1889;  Interior;  Cleveland. 

WALKER,  Prank;  Penna. ;  1940 ;  P.  M.  G.; 

P.  D.  Roosevelt. 

WALKER,  Robert  J.;  Miss.;   1845-1849;  Treas.; 
Polk. 

WALLACE,   Henry  A.;    Iowa;    1921-1924;   Agri- 
culture ;  Harding. 

WALLACE,    Henry    A.,    Jr.;    Iowa;    1933-1940: 
Agriculture ;    P.   D.   Roosevelt. 

WANAMAKER,    John;    Penna.;    1889-1893;    P. 
M.   G. ;   B.   Harrison. 

WASHBURNE,    Elihu    B.;    111.;     1869;     State; 
Grant. 

WEBSTER,  Daniel;  Mass.;   1841;   State;   W.  H. 
Harrison. 

1841-1843;    State;   Tyler. 
1850-1852;  State;  Pillmore. 

WEEKS,    John    W.;    Mass.;     1921-1923;     War; 
Harding. 
1923-1925;  War;  Coolidge. 

WELLES,  Gideon  ;  Conn. ;  1861-1865  :  Navy  ;  Lin- 
coln. 
1865-1869:  Navy;  Johnson. 

WEST,   Roy   O.;    111.;    1929;    Interior;    Coolidge. 

WHITING,  William  P.;  Mass.;  1929;  Commerce; 
Coolidge. 

WHITNEY,    WilHam     C. ;     N.    Y. ;     1885-1889; 
Navv :    Cleveland. 

WICKARD,  Claude  R. :  Ind.;  1940 ;  Agricul- 
ture: P.  D.  Roosevelt. 

WICKERSHAM,  George  W.;  N.  Y.;  1909-1913; 
Atty.-Gen.;   Taft. 

WICKLIPPE,  Charles  A.;  Ky. ;  1841-1845;  P.  M. 
G. ;    Tyler. 

WILBUR,    Curtis    D. ;    CaHf.;    1924-1929:    Navy; 
Coolidge. 

WILBUR,  Ray  Lyman:   Calif.;   1930-1933;  Inter- 
ior; Hoover. 

WILKINS,    William;    Penna.;    1844-1845;    War; 
Tyler. 

WILLIAMS,  George  H. ;  Ore. ;  1871-1875  ;  Atty.- 
Gen.  ;    Grant. 

WILSON,  James  ;  Iowa  ;   1897-1901 ;  Agriculture  ; 
McKinley. 

1901-1909;  Agriculture:  T.  Roosevelt. 
1909-1913;    Agriculture:    Wilson. 

WILSON,  William  B. ;  Penna.;  1913-1921;  Labor; 
Wilson. 

WILSON,   William   L. ;    W.  Va. ;    1895-1897:    P. 
M.  G. :   Cleveland. 

WINDOM,  William:   Minn.:    1881;   Treas.;   Gar- 
field. 

1881  :  Treas.:  Arthur. 
1889-1891:   Treas.:    B.   Harrison. 

WIRT.    William:     Va. ;     1817-1825;    Atty.-Gen.; 
Monroe. 
1825-1829:  Atty.-Gen.:  J.  O.  Adams. 

WOLCOTT,     Oliver.     Jr.;      Conn.;     1795-1797; 
Treas  ;   Washington. 
1797-1801:    Treas.;   J.   Adams. 
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dorsement  but  who  unfortunately  for  himself  an- 
tagonized the  hot  gospellers. 

From  General  Bucll  the  command,  not  by  that 
time  a  column  of  twenty  thousand,  but  a  corps 
of  nearly  a  hundred  thousand,  went  to  General 
Wm.  S.  Rosecrans. 

Twice  the  command  was  offered  General  Thom- 
as but  under  circumstances  his  self  respect  pro- 
hibited his  accepting.  All  this  time,  quite  two 
years  of  campaigning,  through  the  varying  for- 
tunes of  the  field  General  Thomas  virtually  re- 
mained in  command,  for,-  let  his  superior  ofificer 
be  whom  he  might,  he  leaned  on  his  next  in  com- 
mand, so,  that  with  the  exception  of  General  Buell, 
every  move  might  be  said  to  have  been  that  of 
Thomas.  General  Rosecrans  owed  this  promotion 
to  the  uniform  success  that  evidenced  his  military 
ability  and  partly  to  a  new  element  that  appeared 
in  the  political  field.  When  it  became  necessary 
to  give  Buell's  command  to  another,  Secretary 
Stanton  selected  General  Thomas  but  Chase  and 
Seward  were  earnest  in  their  appeals,  not  to  Stan- 
ton but  to  the  President,  to  have  the  position  given 
General  Rosecrans.  Seward  was  moved  to  this 
for  the  purpose  of  conciliating  the  Catholic  ele- 
ment, not  only  at  home  but  abroad,  and  Chase, 
partly  from  the  same  motive,  but  mainly  because 
he  had  faith  in  the  military  genius  of  Rosecrans. 
"Let  the  Virginian  wait,"  said  the  President  to 
Secretary  Stanton,  and  he  ordered  the  assignment 
of  Rosecrans  to  the  command.  It  was  all  quite 
unfortunate  for  the  General.  For  some  unknown 
reason  Stanton  hated  him.  Now  to  this  intense 
dislike  and  want  of  confidence  came  the  wrath 
stirred  into  being  by  the  interference  of  Chase 
and  Seward  in  Stanton's  department. 

Under  these  unfortunate  circumstances  General 
Rosecrans  assumed  command  and  on  the  28th  of 
December  '62  moved  out  of  Nashville  to  find  the 
enemy  and  fight  him.  He  placed  General  McCook 
in  command  of  his  right ;  General  Crittenden  over 
his  left  wing ;  and  General  Thomas  in  charge  of 
the  centre.  On  the  30th  of  December  he  came 
up  with  Bragg's  army  at  Murfreesboro  or,  as  it  is 
more  generally  known.  Stone  River.  Two  days 
desperate  fighting  left  three  events  for  special  rec- 
ord. First  the  right  under  McCook  was  surprised 
at  daylight  and  rolled  back  on  the  centre,  fetching 
out  the  second  marked  event  found  in  Thomas's 
changing  his  front  under  fire,  rescuing  nearly  one 
half  of  the  right  from  destruction  and  giving  us 
the  third  in  a  victory  snatched  from  the  very 
jaws  of   defeat. 

After  this  disaster  General  Bragg  fell  back 
to  a  strong  position  on  Duck  River,  which  he 
fortified,  making  that  position  in  confederate  esti- 
mation,  an  impregnable   work. 

Then  followed  the  six  months  at  Murfreesboro, 
Stone  River,  stigmatized  by  the  War  Department: 
"Six  months  of  inexcusable  inaction."  It  was 
claimed  that  in  this  delay  the  enemy  was  enabled 
to  draw  forces  from  Rosecrans'  front  and  thus 
reinforce  the  armies  opposed  to  Grant  and  Meade. 
The  late  publication  of  official  orders,  reports  and 
correspondence  of  the  Confederate  as  well  as  Un- 
ion War  Department  proves  this  not  only  untrue 


but  directly  the  reverse  of  the  truth.  We  now 
learn  that  Grant  having  swamped  his  army  of 
seventy  thousand  men  under  the  blufifs  and  in 
the  marshes  and  bayous  of  the  Mississippi  before 
Vicksburg  the  Confederate  authorities  withdrew 
from  Pemberton  his  entire  army  save  just  enough 
men  to  man  the  fortification.  In  the  same  way 
troops  before  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  were  re- 
lieved, for  both  right  and  left  of  Rosecrans  own 
forces  were  idle,  and  from  these  sources  Bragg 
was  being   reinforced. 

They  who  speak  of  Rosecrans'  inaction  speak 
without  information.  We  had  three  armies  in  the 
field  and  their  success  turned  mainly  on  transport- 
ation not  only  of  troops  but  of  supplies.  It  will 
be  observed  that  while  the  armies  on  the  right 
and  the  left  had  water  transportation,  the  centre 
was  possessed  of  but  one  line  of  railroad  extending 
from  Louisville  on  the  Ohio  to  Stone  River.  As 
it  required  one  third  of  the  army  of  the  Cumber- 
land to  guard  that  road  the  army  thus  depleted, 
could  not  move,  it/hile  it  became  necessary  to  for- 
tify Murfreesboro  and  so  protect  the  accumu- 
lated supplies  before  an  advance  was  made. 

There  was  not  an  hour  lost  in  the  so  called  de- 
lay. The  occasion  was  seized  on  by  General 
Thomas,  with  the  sanction  of  General  Rosecrans 
to  drill  and  discipline  the  troops,  so  that  when 
they  did  move  they  moved  as  veterans,  never  to 
know  so  long  as  the  war  continued  what  a  de- 
feat was.  Every  hour  of  this  delay  was  rendered 
humiliating  to  the  General  commanding  by  the 
treatment  he  received  from  Washington.  Supplies 
were  reluctantly  forwarded  and  reinforcements 
positively  refused.  The  correspondence  was  with- 
out sympathy  and  the  orders  were  insults.  In  that 
six  months  of  preparation  General  Rosecrans 
added  to  the  wrath  already  lowering  to  destroy 
him  in  the  War  Department.  A  Major  General's 
position  becoming  vacant  General  Halleck,  un- 
der orders  from  Secretary  Stanton,  issued  a  cir- 
cular in  which  the  Commission  was  oflfered  as  a 
prize  for  the  first  General  gaining  the  first  victory. 
All  of  the  officers,  wise  in  their  day,  received  this 
tendered  bribe  in  silence  save  General  Rosecrans 
who  indignantly  threw  back  the  tender  as  an  in- 
sult. He  was  not,  he  said,  fighting  for  promo- 
tion, but  for  the  cause  of  his  country.  The  anger 
of  a  strong  man  deepened  to  a  white  heat  at  the 
indignity  given  him,  and  the  imprudent  General 
had  his  punishment  of  official  death  suspended  only 
through  lack  of  opportunity.  This  came  swiftly 
and  was  hurried  on  by  one  of  those  acts  of  treach- 
ery that  occur  from  time  to  time  to  impress  upon 
us  the  possibility  of  total  depravity  in  human 
nature. 

The  same  power,  represented  in  the  person  of 
Salmon  P.  Chase,  that  gave  Rosecrans  command 
of  the  army  of  the  Cumberland  called  James  A. 
Garfield,  later  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
Rosecrans  Head  Quarters  as  Chief  of  Staff.  Gen- 
eral Garfield  was  a  soldierly  looking  man  with  a 
genial  manner  that  won  the  confidence  of  the  un- 
wary. As  Chief  of  StafT  he.  held  ofificially  the 
confidence  of  his  chief — as  one  who  listens  with  a 
waiting  smile  and  speaks  with  an  oily  tongue,  he 
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WAS  LINCOLN  A  DICTATOR? 

The  fate  of  Mussolini,  first  of  the  present  day  "power" 
men  to  collapse,  has  raised  the  question  about  the  status  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  who  often  has  been  cast  in  the  roll  of  a 
dictator  by  his  contemporaries  and  who  still  retains  that 
ignominous  title  in  the  thinking  of  some  schools  of  Ameri- 
can historians.  There  may  be  those  who  can  find  parallel 
situations  in  which  it  appears  as  if  Mussolini  and  Lincoln 
responded  in  like  manner  to  like  stimuli,  but  the  over- 
whelming contrasts  which  characterize  these  two  individ- 
uals should  minimize  any  similarity  which  might  unwit- 
tingly appear. 

It  was  in  ancient  Rome,  where  first  a  chief  magistrate 
was  appointed  with  dictatorial  power  to  meet  a  crisis. 
Mussolini  differed  from  his  predecessors  in  that  he  at- 
tempted to  extend  the  initial  emergency  indefinitely.  Re- 
viewing the  regime  of  the  Italian  dictator  it  is  evident 
that  these  five  characteristics — ambition,egotism,  jealousy, 
vengeance,  and  self-aggrandizement — ^were  dominant  in 
his  behavior,  and  they  are  usually  distinguishing  traits  in 
the  habits  of  most  men  who  aspire  to  imperious  authority. 
Against  this  background,  when  we  observe  the  well  recog- 
nized qualities  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  we  hesitate  to  asso- 
ciate him  with  modem  dictators.  Possibly  we  can  find  in 
his  own  words  and  acts  some  examples  of  his  reaction  to- 
ward the  characteristics,  so  clearly  evident  in  the  defunct 
ruler  of  Italy. 

Ambition 

Lincoln  was  ambitious  to  succeed  in  whatever  he  under- 
took. This  much  must  be  granted  any  man  of  worth.  At 
the  close  of  the  senatorial  campaign  in  1858  he  made  a 
speech  at  Springfield  in  which  he  used  these  words: 

"Ambition  has  been  ascribed  to  me.  God  knows  how  sin- 
cerely I  prayed  from  the  first  that  this  field  of  ambition 
might  not  be  opened."  He  then  admitted  that  he  claimed 
"no  insensibility"  to  political  honors,  but  qualified  his 
personal  ambition  by  this  remarkable  affirmation : 

"Today  could  the  Missouri  restriction  be  restored,  and 
the  whole  slavery  question  be  replaced  on  the  old  ground 
of  'toleration'  by  necessity  where  it  exists,  with  unyielding 
hostility  to  thq  spread  of  it,  on  principle,  I  would,  in  con- 
sideration, gladly  agree,  that  Judge  Douglas  should  never 
be  out,  and  I  never  in,  an  office,  so  long  as  we  both  or 
either,  live." 

Egotism 

No  one  with  aspirations  to  exercise  dictorial  powers 
would  proceed  very  far  without  an  exaggerated  opinion  of 
himself  and  in  this  Mussolini  excelled. 

If  there  is  one  characteristic  above  all  others  in  the 
life  of  Lincoln  which  has  stood  out  in  bold  relief,  it  is 
his  humility.  To  one  who  wanted  an  autobiographical 
sketch  for  campaign  material,  he  replied,  "There  is  not 
much  of  it,  for  the  reason,  I  suppose  that  there  is  not  much 
of  me."  After  he  had  been  nominated  for  the  presidency 
he  commented  that  his  name  was  "the  humblest  of  all 
whose  names  were  before  the  convention."  After  the  1860 
election,  upon  referring  to  the  great  task  which  had  fallen 
on  him,  he  mentioned  he  had  been  raised  to  his  high  office 
"without  a  name,  perhaps  without  a  reason  why  I  should 
have  a  name."  Surely  no  one  would  allow  Lincoln  to  be 
placed  among  the  egotists. 

Jealousy 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  traits  of  Mussolini  was  the 
apparent  jealousy  he  displayed  when  any  of  his  fellow 
countrymen  gave  unusual  displays  of  talent,  whereupon, 
they  were  quickly  removed  to  obscurity.  It  is  true  of  all 
types  of  dictatorships  that  actual  genius  is  discredited  and 
replaced  by  mediocracy,  largely  because  of  the  dictator's 
fear  of  a  rival  competitor  and  the  possible  usurpation  of 
his  powers. 

Ambitious  men  were  present  in  Lincoln's  cabinet  and 


those  who  were  his  political  rivals  were  appointed  to  re- 
sponsible offices.  This  is  sufficient  proof  that  he  was  free 
from  jealousy.  It  was  Lincoln  who  remarked  with  refer- 
ence to  his  first  ranking  military  leader,  "I  will  hold  Mc- 
Clellan's  horse  if  he  will  only  bring  us  success." 

On  the  very  night  of  Lincoln's  election  to  the  presidency 
for  a  second  term,  he  was  called  upon  for  a  speech.  After 
stating  that  he  was  chiefly  grateful  to  the  people  for  the 
confidence  in  him,  displayed  by  their  votes,  he  said,  "If  I 
know  my  heart,  my  gratitude  is  free  from  any  taint  of 
personal  triumph  ...  It  is  no  pleasure  to  me  to  triumph 
over  anyone." 

Vengeance 

Jealousy  and  fear  often  drives  dictators  to  visit  ven- 
geance on  all  who  oppose  their  policies  and  fail  to  sub- 
scribe to  their  philosophy.  Vengeance  is  the  very  life's 
breath  of  a  dictator.  Especially  in  times  of  military  activ- 
ity the  sword  is  not  spared  in  mowing  down  resistance 
within  the  state.  As  early  as  1862  it  was  evident  that  Lin- 
coln did  not  intend  to  introduce  the  spirit  of  vengeance  into 
the  great  war.  He  wrote,  "I  shall  do  nothing  in  malice. 
V/hat  I  deal  with  is  too  vast  for  malicious  dealing." 

A  rumor  was  circulated  in  the  South  that  Lincoln  had 
"a  purpose  to  enslave  or  exterminate  the  whites  of  the 
South."  This  would  have  been  the  procedure  of  a  dictator 
of  the  modern  world.  Lincoln  in  a  letter  to  General  Mc- 
Clernand  referred  to  the  rumor  as  follows,  "I  believe  you 
can  be  my  personal  witness  that  no  man  is  less  to  be 
dreaded  for  undue  severity  in  any  case." 

In  his  instructions  to  General  Rosecrans  with  respect  to 
the  punishment  of  certain  prisoners,  he  wrote,  "I  wish  you 
to  do  nothing  merely  for  revenge,  but  that  what  you  may 
do  shall  be  solely  done  with  reference  to  the  security  of 
the  future." 

It  will  be  recalled  that  when  Lincoln  was  asked,  while 
at  City  Point,  by  General  Sherman  what  to  do  about  the 
capture  of  Jefferson  Davis,  Lincoln  told  a  story  which  in- 
dicated he  would  like  to  see  Davis  slip  out  "unbeknownst 
like."  If  a  dictator  had  been  in  the  shoes  of  Lincoln  we  won- 
der what  Jefferson  Davis'  life  would  have  been  worth.  Lin- 
coln in  the  midst  of  a  great  war  could  truthfully  express 
his  feelings  in  these  words.  "With  malice  toward  none, 
with  charity  for  all."  This  is  not  the  language  of  a  dic- 
tator. 

Self -A  ggrandizement 

The  great  crowds  which  greeted  Lincoln  on  his  way  to 
the  inauguration  would  seem  to  have  been  sufficient  in- 
centive to  stir  up  any  personal  ambition  which  may  have 
been  lying  dormant  in  his  being,  but  his  reaction  was  just 
the  reverse.  At  Cleveland  where  an  enthusiastic  reception 
had  been  tendered  him  he  remarked,  "I  would  not  have  you 
suppose  that  I  think  this  extreme  earnestness  is  about  me. 
I  should  be  exceedingly  sorry  to  see  such  devotion  if  that 
were  the  case."  At  another  grand  reception  he  said,  "I  am 
unwilling  on  any  occasion  that  I  should  be  so  meanly 
thought  of  as  to  have  it  supposed  for  a  moment  that  these 
demonstrations  are  tendered  to  me  personally." 

At  a  time  when  the  interests  of  the  government  were  at 
low-ebb,  Lincoln  stated,  "I  shall  be  glad  to  resign  my  trust 
at  the  appointed  time  to  another  pilot  more  skillful  and 
successful  than  I  may  prove." 

On  December  15,  1863  Lincoln  wrote  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Thomas  Cottman  in  which  he  discussed  reconstruction 
measures  in  Louisiana  and  offered  suggestions  for  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  the  national  authority.  Then  he 
concluded  with  this  interesting  observation.  "I  go  no  fur- 
ther than  this  because  I  wish  to  avoid  both  the  substance 
and  the  appearance  of  dictation." 

If  there  is  any  attitude  of  mind  demonstrated  in  the  be- 
havior of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  private,  political,  or  public 
life  that  would  allow  him  to  be  associated  with  the  dicta- 
tors of  the  modern  day,  it  has  been  obscured  by  the  more 
dominant  traits  of  his  character,  so  free  from  ambition, 
egotism,  jealousy,  revenge  and  self-aggrandizement. 
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LINCOLN'S  OFFICIAL  FAMILY— BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Sometimes  the  appearance  of  a  new 
book  will  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
public  a  considerable  number  of  titles 
with  which  it  may  be  classified.  Gideon 
Welles,  Lincoln's  Navy  Department, 
is  such  a  book. 

Just  outside  the  pale  which  separates 
Lincolniana  from  a  general  library  is 
an  indefinite  number  of  books  called 
collateral  items.  A  bibliography  of  this 
large  nimiber  of  Lincoln  reference 
items  has  never  been  attempted,  except 
in  Civil  War  compilations,  where  many 
of  them  properly  belong,  yet,  most  of 
the  Civil  War  items  do  not  fall  within 
the  scope  of  a  collateral  Lincoln  Li- 
brary, as  viewed  by  the  Lincoln  collec- 
tor. 

This  monograph  is  the  first  of  a  se- 
ries of  Lincoln  Lores  which  will  pre- 
sent some  of  the  various  classifications 
of  collateral  Lincolniana.  These  bib- 
liography lists  will  not  stress  com- 
pleteness, so  much  as  they  will  attempt 
to  name  the  more  valuable  contribu- 
tions for  reference  purposes. 

It  would  appear  as  if  the  books  and 
pamphlets  by  and  about  Lincoln's  offi- 
cial family,  including  the  cabinet  mem- 
bers and  vice-presidents  of  both  ad- 
ministrations, should  receive  first  con- 
sideration. Possibly  there  should  be 
mentioned  four  titles  which  feature  the 
cabinet  members  and  which  are  noted 
in  Lincolniana.  Dana,  C.  O. — Lincoln 
and  His  Cabinet;  Green,  J.  P. — Lincoln 
and  His  Cabinet;  Macartney,  C.  Z. — 
Lincoln  and  His  Cabinet;  Usher,  J.  P. 
— President  Lincoln's  Cabinet.  Room 
will  not  permit  the  inclusion  of  many 
valuable  Lincolniana  items  v/hich  re- 
fer to  individual  members  of  the  cab- 
inet or  periodicals  and  manuscripts  re- 
ferring to  the  cabinet  as  a  whole.  De- 
partment reports  are  also  exclusive 
from  this  compilation. 

Biographical  sketches  of  Lincoln's 
administrative  associates  should  oc- 
cupy the  shelves  nearest  to  those  which 
feature  the  President  himself.  The  roll 
of  these  important  characters  might  be 
called  as  follows:  Bates,  Blair,  Cam- 
eron, Chase,  Dennison,  Fessenden, 
Hanilin,  Johnson,  McCulloch,  Seward, 
Smith,  Speed,  Stanton,  Usher,  and 
Welles. 

Edward  Bates,  1861-186.5 
Beale,  H.  K.,   The  Diary  of  Edward 
Bates,  1859-1866,  685p'p.,  19.33. 

Montgomery  Blair,  1861-1864 
Smith,  W.   E.,   The   Frances  Preston 
Blair   Family   in    Politics,    2    vols., 
1933. 

Simon  Cameron,  1861-1862 
Cameron,    S.,    Banquet    to    the    Hon. 
Simon  Cameron,  16pp.,  1862. 


Salmon  P.  Chase,  1861-1864 

Schuckers,  J.  W.,  Life  and  Public  Serv- 
ices of  Salmon  Portland  Chase, 
669pp.,  1874. 

Chase,  S.  P.,  Against  the  Repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Prohibition  of  Slavery, 
16pp.,  1854. 

Luthin,  R.  H.,  Salmon  P.  Chase's  Po- 
litical Career  Before  the  Civil  War, 
(23)  pp.,  1948. 

Chase,  S.  P.,  Diary  and  Correspon- 
dence of  S.  P.  Chase,  2  vols.,  1903. 

William  Dennison,  1864-1865 

(None  listed) 

William  P.  Fessenden,  1864-1865 

Fessenden,  F.,  Life  and  Public  Services 
of  William  Pitt  Fessenden,  2  vols., 
1907. 

Webb,  R.,  William  Pitt  Fessenden, 
39pp.,  1899. 

Hannibal  Hamlin,  1861-1865 

Hamlin,  C.  E.,  Life  and  Times  of  Han- 
nibal Hamlin,  627pp.,  1899. 

Connor,  S.,  Anniversary  of  Birth  of 
Hannibal  Hamlin,  31pp.,  1909. 

Andrews,  H.  F.,  The  Hamlin  Family, 
n.  d. 

Andrew  Johnson,  1865 

Johnson,  A.,  Trial  of  Andrew  Johnson, 
3  vols.,  1868. 

Johnson,  A.,  Life,  Speeches  and  Serv- 
ices of  Andrew  Johnson,  214pp., 
(1865). 

Moore,  F.,  Speeches  of  Andrew  John- 
son, 494pp.,  1865. 

Winston,  R.  W.,  Andrew  Johnson, 
Plebian  and  Patriot,  549pp.,  (1928). 

Savage,  J.,  Life  and  Public  Services  of 
Andrew  Johnson,  408pp.,  1866. 

Milton,  G.  F.,  The  Age  of  Hate,  An- 
drew Johnson  and  the  Radicals, 
787pp.,  1930. 

Hugh  McCulloch,  1865 

McCulloch,  H.,  Men  and  Measures  of 
Half  a  Century,  542pp.,  1888. 

McCulloch,  H.,  Addresses,  Speeches, 
Lectures,  and  Letters,  4S5pp.,  1891. 

McCulloch,  H.,  Our  National  and  Fin- 
ancial Future,  16pp.,  1865. 

William  H.  Seward,  1861-1865 

Baker,  G.  E.,  Life  of  William  H.  Seiv- 
ard,  410pp.,  1855, 

Lothrop,  T.  K.,  William  Henry  Seward, 
446pp.,  1896. 

Seward,  W.  H.,  Mr.  Seward  at  Auburn 
in  1865,  16pp.,  (1865). 

Seward,  W.  H.,  Autobiography  of  Wil- 
liam H.  Seward,  832pp.,  1891. 


Seward,  F.  W.,  Seivard  at  Washington 

as  Senator  and  Secretary  of  State, 

18A6-1861,  650pp.,  189L 
Seward,  F.  W.,  Seward  at  Washington 

as  Senator  and  Secretary  of  State, 

1861-1872,  561pp.,  1891. 

Bancroft,  F.,  Life  of  William  H.  Sew- 
ard, 2  vols.,  1900. 

Seward,  O.  R.,  William  H.  Seward's 
Travels  Around  the  World,  730pp., 
1873. 

Seward,  W.  H.,  Recent  Speeches  and 
Writings  of  William  H.  Seward, 
696pp.,  1861. 

Adams,  C.  F.,  Life,  Character  and 
Services  of  William  H.  Seward, 
47pp.,  1873. 

Seward,  W.  H.,  Emancipation  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  8pp.,  1850. 

Seward,  W.  H.,  Usurpations  of  Slav- 
ery, 7pp.,  1855, 

Seward,  W.  H.,  Freedom  in  Kansas, 
15pp.,  1858. 

Seward,  W.  H.,  National  Divergence 
and  Return,  7pp.,  1860. 

Seward,  W.  H,,  The  Compromise  Bill, 
15pp.,  1850. 

Seward,  W.  H.,  Abrogation  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise,  40pp.,  1854. 

Seward,  W.  H.,  Speech  in  Senate,  Feb. 
29,  1860,  15pp.,  1860. 

Seward,  W.  H.,  Speech  at  Rochester, 
Oct.  25,  1858,  8pp.,  1858. 

Caleb  P.  Smith,  1861-1863 

Smith,  C.  P.,  The  War  and  Its  Cost., 
16pp.,  1848. 

James  Speed,  1864-1865 
Speed,  J.,  James  Speed,  A  Personality, 
136pp.,  1914. 

Edward  M,  Stanton,  1862-1865 

Flower,  F.  A.,  Edwin  McMasters  Stan- 
ton, 425pp.,  1905. 

Gorham,  G.  C,  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  2 
vols.,  1899. 

Carnegie,  A.,  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  35pp., 
1906. 

Williams,  B.  A.,  "Mr.  Secretary," 
507pp,.  1940. 

Wilson,  H.  &  Black,  J.  S.,  Edwin  M. 
Stanton,  72pp.,  1871. 

Doyle,  J.  B.,  In  Memoriam,  Edwin  Mc- 
Masters Stanton,  405pp.,  1911. 

John  P.  Usher,  1863-1865 

(None  listed) 

Gideon  Welles,  1861-1865 
Welles,  G.,  Diary  of  Gideon  Welles,  3 

vols.,  1911, 
West,  R.  S.,  Jr.,  Gideon  Welles,  Lin- 
coln's Navy  DepL,  379pp.,  1943. 


5  Ohioans  Figure  Largely 

in  ''Lincoln's  War  Cobinef' 


By  Archer  H.  Shaw 

(Former    Chief   Editorial   Writer, 

Plain   Dealer) 

LINCOLN'S    WAR    CABINET.    By 

j      Burton      J.       Hendrick.       (Little, 

'      Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.   -$5.  463  pp.) 

I  Books  on  Abraham  Lincoln  come 
I  off  the  presses  with  a  frequency 
suggesting  the  procession  of  autos 
from  an  assembly  line.  What  new 
can  be  found  to  say  about  the 
Emancipator  is  thus  answered  often 
and  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Here  are 
three  Lincoln  volumes  of  worth 
from   the   current   autumn  harvest. 

Burton  J.  Hendrick's  "Lincoln's 
War  Cabinet"  is  an  outstanding 
work  by  a  master  hand.  No  aspect 
of  Lincoln's  fevered  but  triumphant 
administration  is  more  significant 
of  the  period  or  the  man  than  that 
which  concerns  the  cabinet  which 
the  president  gathered  about  him 
to  meet  the  crisis  of  secession.  It 
was  a  group,  for  the  most  part,  of 
able  men,  experienced  in  politics; 
of  ambitious,  jealous  men,  several 
of  whom  let  their  personal  thirst 
for  power  stultify  the  loyalty  they 
owed  their  chief. 

Five  Ohio  men  played  parts  more, 
or  less  embarrassing  to  Lincoln. 
Two — Chase  and  Stanton — were  in] 
the  cabinet;  three — Garfield,  Wade 
and  Riddle — were  in  Congress. 
Chase,  former  governor  and  sena- 
tor, made  no  effort  to  soften  his 
offensive  attitude  of  superiority  to 
the  man  who  beat  him  in  the  Chi- 
cago convention.  He  plotted  in- 
terminably, with  Stanton  and 
others,  to  disrupt  the  cabinet. 

Stanton,  who  had  been  attorney 
general  in  Buchanan's  cabinet,  had 
little  but  contempt  for  Buchanan's 
successor  whose  "painful  imbecility" 
— to  use  Stanton's  own  expression — 
painfully  oppressed  him.  Garfield, 
then  powerful  in  the  House,  joined 
other  radicals  against  Lincoln. 
Wade,  a  radical  leader  in  the  Sen- 
ate, himself  ambitious  for  the  presi- 
dency, was  a  constant  thorn  in  the 
president's  flesh.  Riddle,  congress- 
man from  the  Cleveland  district  and 
a  partisan  of  Chase,  was  one  of  a 
committee  of  tv/o  who  called  on 
Lincoln  in  behalf  of  his  obstreper- 
ous finance  minister. 

The  convention  of  anti-Lincoln 
Republicans  in  Cleveland  in  May, 
1864,  is  aptly  described  by  the  au- 
thor as  an  "assembly  of  nobodies." 
It  was  designed  to  prevent  the  re- 
nomination  of  Lincoln  by  the  Balti- 
more convention  in  June,  but  failed 
ignominiously.  Even  its  nominee, 
Fremont,  soon  saw  the  absurdity  of 
his  position  and  resigned  from  the 
ticket.  The  convention,  with  aU 
its  radical  support,  proved  not  a 
live  bomb  but  a  dud. 


With  the  known  record  of  Stan- 
ton's contemptuous  attitude  toward 
Lincoln,  and  because  of  considera- 
tions more  creditable  to  a  man  of 
Stanton's  character,  it  i?  difficult 
to  believe  what  Mr.  Hendrick  ac- 
cepts as  truth;  namely,  that  this  son 
of  Ohio  "became  a  spy  on  the  Bu- 
chanan administration  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  approaching  Lincoln 
regime."  This  suggestion  was  ad- 
vanced in  later  years  by  Jeremiah 
S.  Black  who  served  with  Stanton 
in  the  Buchanan  cabinet.  The  facts 
seem  not  to  sustain  so  serious  a 
charge,  and  reasonable  assumptions 
argue  against  it. 
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ORIENTING  LINCOLN  AND   THE  CABINET 


The  series  of  brief  biographical 
sketches  of  Lincoln's  cabinet  members 
brought  to  a  close  in  Lincoln  Lore  has 
invited,  as  a  sequel,  an  issue  that 
would  allow  one  to  visualize  the  ex- 
ecutive community  at  Washington  in 
Lincoln's  day.  This  orientation  of  the 
President  and  his  cabinet  can  best  be 
accomplished  by  the  aid  of  a  plat 
which  includes  the  location  of  the 
White  House  and  its  adjacent  struc- 
tures. 

The  fact  that  the  area  which  con- 
tains the  President's  House  is  in  Res- 
ervation 1,  implies  that  it  was  the 
central  unit  in  the  overall  plan  for 
the  entire  capital  city  project,  A  nat- 
ural feature  which  is  immediately 
called  to  our  attention  and  which  we 
might  assume  was  responsible  for  the 
location  of  Reservation  1,  is  Tiber 
Creek  at  a  point  where  it  empties  into 
the  Potomac  River. 

Tradition  states  that  a  whole  cen- 
tury before  the  location  of  Washing- 
ton this  small  stream  was  named 
Tiber  Creek  after  the  famous  "Tiber" 
on  the  banks  of  which  there  was 
erected  the  city  of  ancient  Rome.  The 
tradition  further  states  that  the  name 
was  so  chosen  because  it  was  very 
early  anticipated  that  "some  day  upon 
its  banks  would  rise  a  capital  greater 
than  Rome." 

When  the  original  plans  for  the  city 
were  drawn  by  Peter  Charles  L'En- 
fant,  there  were  seventeen  desirable 
localities  set  apart  for  government 
purposes  which  were  designated  as 
reservations.  As  has  been  noted,  num- 
ber one  was  called  "The  President's 
Grounds."  Number  two  embraced  the 
Capitol  grounds,  number  nine  was 
called  Judicial  Square,  and  originally 
set  apart  for  the  judicial  branch  of  the 
government.  Thus  the  executive,  the 
legislative,  and  the  judicial  branches 
were  all  recognized. 

If  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  ave- 
nues had  been  laid  out  without  dis- 
turbing their  general  course  they 
would  have  intersected  each  other  in 
the  very  center  of  the  White  House. 
Connecticut  avenue  from  the  North 
West,  Sixteenth  Street  from  the 
North,  and  Vermont  avenue  from  the 
North  East,  if  continued,  would  have 
converged  at  this  intersection. 

Possibly  one  of  the  most  interesting- 
descriptions  of  the  Executive  Center 
and  its  surroundings  at  the  time  Lin- 
coln was  in  Congress  was  written  by 
a  British  traveler  named  Alexander 
Mackay  in  reporting  his  visit  to  the 
"Western  World."  He  states: 

"In  the  midst  of  a  large,  open  square, 
on  a  piece  of  high  ground  overlooking 
the  Potomac,  though  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  back  from  it,  is  the  Presi- 
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The  President's  Grounds 

dent's  House  or  the  'White  House'  as 
it  is  more  generally  called.  .  .  .  Within 
this  square,  and  fonning,  as  it  were, 
its  four  angles,  are  the  four  depart- 
ments of  State,  those  of  the  Treasury, 
of  State,  of  War,  and  of  the  Navy, 
each  of  which  is  approached  by  the 
public  from  one  of  the  four  streets 
which  incompass  the  Executive 
grounds.  To  each  a  private  path  also 
leads  from  the  President's  house,  the 
chief  magistrate  sitting,  as  it  were 
like  a  spider,  in  the  center  of  his  web, 
from  which  he  constantly  overlooks 
the  occurrences  at  its  extremities." 

The  various  departmental  structures 
on  the  Executive  Square  were  orig- 
inally called  Executive  Buildings  and 
designated  by  the  terms  North  East, 
South  East,  North  West,  and  South 
West.  Later  they  took  on  the  names 
of  the  various  Departments,  State, 
Treasury,  War,  and  Navy  respectively. 

State  Department 

The  State  Department  which  occu- 
pied the  North  East  corner  set  the 
pattern  as  far  as  architectural  design 


is  coricerned  for  the  others.  It  was  a 
two  story  brick  over  a  freestone  base- 
ment. It  was  standing  during  the  Lin- 
coln administration  but  in  1866  was 
razed  to  make  room  for  the  new 
Treasury  building. 

Treasury  Department 

The  loss  of  the  old  Treasury  build- 
ing by  fire  in  1833,  standing  south  of 
the  Department  of  State  building,  and 
similar  to  the  State  Department  build- 
ing, caused  a  new  structure  to  be 
erected  of  freestone  three  stories  high. 
It  had  four  fronts  and  in  1866  was 
enlarged  by  the  acquisition  of  the 
State  Department  site. 

War  Department 

The  building  occupied  by  the  War 
Department  at  the  north  west  corner 
was  of  similar  architectural  design 
as  the  State  Department  building,  "nie 
Secretary's  office  was  at  the  east  end 
of  the  corridor  on  the  second  floor. 
It  was  to  this  building  which  Lincoln 
most  often  found  his  way  during  the 
war,  because  the  telegraph  office  was 
also  located  here. 

Navy  Department 

Just  south  of  the  War  Department 
building  stood  the  building  of  the 
Navy  Department,  also  of  brick  and 
very  much  like  the  War  Department 
structure.  A  wing  was  built  on  this 
building  in  1864.  The  Secretary's  office 
was  in  the  south  end  of  the  corridor 
on  the  second  floor. 

Attorney  General 

The  office  of  the  Attorney  General 
was  located  in  rented  property  which 
stood  opposite  the  Treasury  building 
and  occupied  the  upper  floors.  As  in- 
dicated by  the  location  of  the  build- 
ing, it  was  just  outside  the  Executive 
Square  to  the  east. 

Department  of  the  Interior 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  was 
located  in  the  Patent  Office  building 
which  stood  in  the  two  squares 
bounded  by  7th  and  9th  Streets  and 
F  and  G  streets.  The  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  in  the 
north  east  comer  of  the  building  in 
the  north  corridor. 

Post  Oflfice 

The  office  of  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral was  located  in  the  General  Post 
Office  building.  His  rooms  were  on  the 
south  side  of  the  south  corridor  on 
the  floor  above  the  basement.  The 
building  was  started  in  1839  and  not 
completed  until  1855.  It  stood  in  the 
square  between  E  and  F  and  7th  and 
8th  streets  and  directly  east  of  the 
White  House,  eight  blocks  from  the 
Executive  Square. 
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CiKT  KIKST-HAND  IlISTOliV  LESSON:  JtMiiiiler  C'air.  11  ui-nlerl,  and  h.r  >i>ler,  Alice,  8,  K^t 
a  practical  lesson  in  histor.N  as  their  mother,  Mrs.  Artluir  J.  (arr  of  l.>(»H  Broolvl.Mi  Ave.,  reads  troni 
a  lOfi-year-old  letter.  The  letter  to  the  girls*  great-great  -  great  -  j;>'Hi>tli»ther,  .Jacob  Brinkerhoff,  is 
from  Salman  P.  Chase,  secretary  of  the  treasury  in  Abraham  l-incola's  cabinet  during  the  Civil 
War.  The  letter  is  one  of  two  bearing  the  dates  of  April  7,  1849,  and  Jan.  'ZO,  1861,  written  by  men  who 
were   later  members   of   Lincoln's   cabinet. 

***  **♦  .  ***  '■■ 

Letters  From  Two  Members  Of  Lincoln^s 
Wartime  Cabinet  Uncovered  In  Ann  Arbor 


Letters  from  Ivvo  members  of 
President  Lincoln's  wartime  cab- 
inet were  uncosered  this  week  by 
an  Ann  Arbor  woman,  a  descend- 
ant of  a  pre-Civil  War  congress- 
man. 

Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Carr  of  1508 
Brooklyn  Ave.  came  across  the 
letters  addre.s.sed  to  her  great- 
great-grandfather,  Jacob  Brinker- 
hoff, by  Lincoln's  fiery  secretary 
of  war,  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  and  the 
Civil  War  president's  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  Salman  P.  Chase, 
while  sorting  through  well-pre- 
ser\'ed  personal  letters  over  106 
ye^rs  old.  Brinkerhoff  served  as 
representative  from  1843-1847. 

Passages  from  the  letters,  with 
a  few  minor  changes,  read  like 
political  statements  of  today,  Mrs. 
Carr  said.  For  instance,  the  boldly 
scrawled  letter  from  Stanton  ad- 
vised Brinkerhoff,  "I  do  not  be- 
lieve this  government  can  be  over- 
thrown— it  may  be  overrun  for  a 
brief  period  but  cannot  be  de- 
stroyed." 

This  was  written  on  Jan.  20, 
1861,  on  the  eve  of  the  war  be- 
tween the  states. 

The  letter  from  Chase  was 
dated  April  7,  1849,  the  year  in 
which  the  slavery  controversy  and 
what  was  to  be  tlie  Republican 
Party,  gained  momentum,  and  was 


fore,  I  think  the  prospect  of  carry- 
ing the  proviso  in  the  Senate  ne.xt 
winter  very  fair.  Very  much,  how- 
ever, will  depend  on  the  manifes- 
tations of  public  sentiment  during 
the  coming  summer  and  fall.  Never 
was  agitation  more  needed." 

Earlier  in  tlie  letter,  Chase  re- 
fers to  "Barnburner  Democracy," 
a  parly  which  joined  his  Liberty 
Party  to  form  the  Freesoilers  the 
year   before. 

Chase  went  on  to  champion  the 
anti-slavery  cause  in  the  Senate, 
establish  the  National  bank  s}-s- 
tem   as   secretary  of   the   treasury 


and  become  the  first  Republican 
go\ernor  of  Ohio. 

Stanton,  as  war  minister,  often 
denounced  Lincoln  harshly  but  un- 
cox-ered  war-time  fiauds  in  con- 
tracting, supplied  armies  capably, 
prodded  la.x  generals  and  dis- 
charged soldiers  in  orderly  fashion 
at  the  end  of  the  war. 

Brinkerhoff,  who  <'laimed  to  be 
the  author  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso 
presented  by  the  senator  of  that 
name,  returned  from  Washington 
to  his  law  practice  in  Mansfield, 
O.,  and  later  was  a  Slate  Supieme 
Court  justice.   He  died   in  1882. 


in  lepiy  lo  cungraiuiai  ions  Brink- 
erhoff had  given  Chase  on  the 
latter's  election  to  the  Senate. 

Throughout  the  fine,  faded  ink 
handwriting  of  the  letter  are  ref- 
erences to  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  an 
extended  attempt  to  keep  slavery 
out  of  territories  being  brought 
into  the  United  States. 

Naming  senators  who  ueie  for 
and  against  the  amendment  the 
letter  says,  "On   the  whole,   there- 
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From  Our  Archives 


Editor's  Note :  For  the  last  several  months  the  Foundation  Staflf  has 
been  re-filing  and  cataloguinR  some  of  the  manuscripts  that  are  a  part 
of  the  ureat  accumulation  of  Lincoln  and  related  material  that  has 
been  collected  since  1928.  In  Koinji'  over  these  letters  and  documents 
one  occasionally  finds  items,  some  of  which  are  unpublished,  that  merit 
mention  (with  some  elaboration)  in  Lincoln  Lore.  This  issue  of  our 
bulletin  is  ^iven  over  to  a  few  of  these  interesting-  manuscripts.  The 
reader  will  note  that  the  manuscripts  selected  represent  a  cross  section 
of  our  holdings.  — R.  G.  M. 

Edwin  M.  Stanton 
Named  Supreme  Court  Justice 

Edwin  McMasters  Stanton  is  remembered  today  as  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  Secretary  of  War  (nominated  and  con- 
firmed on  June  15,  1862),  and  his  abilities  as  a  lawyer 
and  versatile  administrator  have  never  been  questioned. 
Few  people  are  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  Stanton,  a 
Democrat,  also  served  as  attorney-general  in  James  Bu- 
chanan's Cabinet  having  been  appointed  to  that  position 
on  December  20,  1860,  when  the  President  reorganized 
his  Cabinet.  Even  fewer  people  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
President  Ulysses  S.  Grant  appointed  Stanton  to  a 
justiceship  on  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  and  that 
his  nomination  was  confirmed  on  December  20,  18G9. 

Since  the  date  of  Lincoln's  death,  Stanton's  reputation 
has  suffered  a  sharp  decline.  He  retained  his  post  under 
Andrew  Johnson  and  very  soon  came  into  conflict  with  the 
new  President  and  his  administration.  He  has  been 
charged  with  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  radicals,  of 
being  guilty  of  intrigue  with  the  rising  opposition,  and 
of  fostering  a  punitive  Southern  policy.  Some  biograph- 
ers, rightly  or  wrongly  have  criticized  Stanton  for  defects 
of  temperament,  of  disloyalty  and  duplicity  in  official  re- 
lations which,  be  they  true  or  not,  detract  from  his  stature 
as  a  public  official. 

Some  biographers  and  historians  who  have  made  a 
detailed  study  of  Andrew  Johnson's  administration  have 
surmised  that  Stanton  was  disloyal  for  political  pur- 
poses, and  that  he  was  motivated  by  egotism,  a  mistaken 
brand  of  patriotism,  and  the  desire  for  some  unknown 
reason,  to  stand  well  with  the  congressional  opposition. 
Interestingly  enough,  while  Stanton's  reputation  has  de- 
clined, Johnson's  reputation  has  undergone  a  gradual  re- 
habilitation. 

Stanton  is  an  interesting  figure  in  United  States  his- 
tory, and  until  recent  years  has  been  badly  in  need  of 
a  competent  biographer.  This  need  has  certainly  been 
met  with  the  publication  of  Sta)iton — The  Life  nnd  Times 
of  Lincoln's  Secretary  of  War,  by  Benjamin  P.  Thomas 
and  Harold  M.  Hyman,  which  came  from  the  press  in 
1962  and  was  published  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf. 

Stanton  resigned  as  Secretary  of  War  after  the  John- 
son impeachment  charges  failed  (May  26,  1868).  Over- 
exertion and  internal  ailments  undermined  his  health, 
necessitating  a  complete  rest.  However,  he  was  able,  be- 
fore the  year  was  over,  to  support  Grant's  candidacy 
for  the  Presidency  and  to  resume  a  limited  law  practice. 

After  Grant's  election,  friends  prevailed  upon  the 
President  to  give  Stanton  a  place  on  the  Supreme  Court 
bench  a^  a  replacement  for  Roger  Brooke  Taney  who 
died  on  October  12,  1864,  and  the  former  Secretary 
worked  untiringly  for  the  appointment.  Stanton  for 
many  years  had  delighted  in  the  sermons  of  the  Methodist 
bishop,  Matthew  Simpson,  and  they  became  close  friends. 
Working  through  the  clergyman,  who  enjoyed  consider- 
able prestige,  Stanton  asked  him  to  intervene  with  the 
President  on  his  behalf. 


From    Ihc    Lincoln    N.itional   Life   Foundation 

Edwin   M.  Stanton 
1814-1869 


The  Lincoln  Library-Museum  of  the  Lincoln  National 
Life  Foundation  has  three  letters  written  by  Stanton  to 
Simpson,  two  of  which  are  dated  October  26,  1869  and 
one,  November  3,  1869.  One  of  these  letters  is  a  formal 
statement  of  regret  over  the  Secretary's  and  Mrs.  Stan- 
ton's inability  to  be  present  for  the  wedding  of  Bishop 
Simpson's  daughter.  This  letter  was  enclosed  with  an- 
other of  the  same  date  marked  "Private  &  Confidential." 
"My  Dear  Friend 

"This  note  is  accompanied  by  the  regret  of  Mrs. 
Stanton  and  myself  that  we  are  unable  to  attend  your 
daughter's  marriage,  and  by  our  good  wishes  for  her 
and  her  husband's  happiness.  What  I  add  herein,  you 
will  please  to  consider  as  sfricfly  personal  and  confi- 
dential. 

"You  have  been  aware  of  my  infirm  health  during 
the  past  year,  and  will  be  glad  to  know  that  by  re- 
laxation from  labor,  &  travel  it  has  very  much  im- 
proved so  as  to  encourage  hopes  that  it  may  be  fully 
restored  to  enable  me  to  enjoy  some  years  longer  of 
usefulness.  But  this  may  depend  upon  how  I  am 
employed.  When  I  left  my  private  pursuits  for  the 
public  interest  I  had  the  best  professional  practice  in 
the  United  States,  was  rapidly  accumulating  wealth, 
&  living  at  ease.  My  expenses  above  my  salary  ex- 
hausted   my    surplus    resources    and    with    years    ad- 
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vanced,  and  diminished  strength  I  must  toil  for  my 
living.  There  is  a  vacancy  on  the  Supreme  Bench  for 
which  I  have  adequate  physical  power,  &  so  far  as  I 
can  judge  of  my  intellect,  its  powers  are  as  acute  & 
vigorous  as  at  any  period  of  my  life — and  perhaps 
more  so. 

"General  Grant  in  justice  to  the  Country,  to  himself 
&  to  me,  ought  to  give  me  that  appointment.  So  far 
as  relates  to  himself  not  all  his  friends  in  the  United 
States,  upheld  &  advanced  him  as  firmly  &  success- 
fully during  the  war  as  I  did  in  my  official  acts.  There 
is  no  man  who  would  uphold  the  principles  of  the 
war  on  which  his  usefulness  &  fame  must  rest,  with 
more  or  equal  vigor  from  the  Bench.  The  Bench  has 
now  a  great  part  to  play  in  history  during  his  admin- 
istration, and  upon  no  experienced  resolute  jurist,  can 
he  rely  with  greater  confidence.  My  appointment 
would  gratify  the  great  mass  of  republicans,  &  rally 
them  around  Grant — it  would  be  considered  as  dis- 
interested, unpurchased,  and  a  sure  proof  of  the  Presi- 
dent's loyal  determination.  My  residence  here  in  the 
District  is  also  a  recommendation  being  free  from 
Geographical  discriminations. 

"I  have  said  nothing  to  General  Grant  on  the  sub- 
ject and  shall  not — but  I  would  be  glad  to  have  t/oh 
talk  with  him  fully  &  freely  and  report  to  me  his  views 
on  this  question.  To  me  it  may  in  considerable  degree 
be  a  question  of  life — it  certainly  is  of  health,  for  I 
must  go  to  the  Bench  or  Bar.  His  name  &  fortune  he 
owed  at  a  critical  moment  to  me.  He  can  preserve  me 
to  my  family  under  Providence.  I  have  communicated 
to  you  more  fully  than  ever  before  to  mortal  man,  & 
in  confidence  you  will  do  what  seems  right  of  which 
you  are  a  better  judge  than  I  am. 

"Hoping  to  see  or  hear  from  you  soon  I  am  ever 
Yours  Edwin  M.  Stanton 
Rt  Rev  Bishop   Simpson" 

Grant  reacted  favorably  at  first  to  the  Methodist 
Bishop's  entreaties,  but  George  W.  Childs,  a  Philadelphia 
banker   who    was    friendly   with    the    President,    insisted 


From   the   Lincoln    National   Life   Foundation 

Matthew    Simpson 

1811-1884 

American  Methodist  Episcopal  Clergyman.  Spoke  widely 
in  support  of  Union  cause  during  the  Civil  War  and  de- 
livered eulogy  at  Lincoln's  burial  service  in  Springfield, 
Illinois. 


that  Stanton's  health  was  a  factor  to  take  into  considera- 
tion when  the  former  War  Secretary's  name  was  pre- 
sented for  appointment  to  the  Supreme  Court  bench. 
Bishop  Simpson  reported  to  Stanton  as  to  how  the  matter 
of  the  appointment  stood,  and  Stanton  replied  on  No- 
vember 3,  1869: 
"My  Dear  Friend 

"I  am  under  much  obligation  for  your  note  received 
this  morning.  When  I  heard  that  your  daughter  &  her 
husband  were  to  start  so  soon  for  Europe  it  caused 
me  much  regret  to  have  troubled  you  with  any  affair 
of  my  own,  but  I  hope  it  gave  you  no  inconvenience. 
The  result  of  your  conference  is  very  plain  to  me,  and 
gives  me  no  surprise,  being  what  I  have  expected,  and 
I  am  quite  sure  that  you  will  conform  to  my  wish  that 
the  matter  be  strictly  confidential  and  confined  to 
your  own  bosom.  In  regard  to  Childs,  who  for  several 
years  has  been  an  active  bitter  enemy  of  mine  because 
of  my  annulling  a  bargain  between  him  &  Gen'l  Cam- 
eron which  I  disapproved — he  doubtless  knoivs  the 
President's  purpose,  and  my  health  is  made  an  evasive 
excuse  by  Childs  for  a  predetermined  purpose,  in- 
fluenced by  quite  different  consideration  from  that  as- 
signed. I  shall  take  no  step  in  the  matter,  and  no 
allusion  to  it  has  ever  been  made  except  in  my  letter 
to  you. 

"So  far  as  my  health  is  concerned  it  is  in  the  hands 
of  Providence,  and  as  respects  Gen'l  Grant  he  will  be 
influenced  by  his  judgment  as  to  his  own  interest. 

"I  regret  that  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  leave  home 
to  witness  your  daughter's  marriage  ceremony  and 
make  her  husband's  acquaintance.  I  hope  they  have 
a  pleasant  location  in  Italy.  Their  residence  in  that 
favored  climate  may  tempt  you  to  take  the  relaxation 
of  a  visit  where  there  is  much  of  interest  and  thus 
guard  your  own  health  from  the  dangers  that  I  have 
apprehended  you  were  incurring  by  too  much  labour 
and  care. 

"With  many  thanks  and  most  sincere  aflfection  I  am 
Truly  Yours 

Edwin   M.   Stanton 
Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Simpson" 

Despite  Stanton's  insistence  that  Bishop  Simpson 
cease  to  push  his  case,  the  Methodist  clergyman  continued 
to  press  Grant  for  the  appointment,  and  he  was  assisted 
by  other  friends  of  Stanton.  On  December  20th,  1869 
Grant  named  Stanton  for  the  supreme  bench,  and  his 
nomination  was  confirmed  on  December  20th,  the  day 
following  his  fifty-fourth  birthday.  Four  days  later 
Edwin  McMasters  Stanton  was  dead. 

Lincoln's  Proposed  Cabinet 

Editor's  Note:  In  the  archives  of  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Founda.- 
tion  is  to  be  found  a  three  jiajxe  manuscript,  in  handwriting  that 
resembles  that  of  John  G.  Nicolay,  which  describes  in  some  detiiil  the 
mannei'  in  which  President  Abraham  Lincoln  selected  his  first  Cabinet. 

"It  was,  with  two  exceptions,  the  same  as  that  which", 
four  months  later,  he  commenced  his  administration.  His 
first  cast  of  persons  to  compose  the  administration  was 
as  follows: 

Lincoln  Judd 

Seward  Chase 

Bates  Blair 

Dayton  Welles 

"The  four  names  in  the  first  column,  including  that  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  himself,  were  of  men  who  in  their  political 
antecedents  had  been  Whigs,  while  the  four  in  the 
opposite  parallel  column  were  democrats  in  their  prin- 
ciples and  convictions,  though  Mr.  Chase  never  identified 
himself  with  the  democratic  organization.  He  was  dis- 
tinctly anti-slavery,  but  concurred  with  the  democrats  in 
supporting  the  rights  of  the  States  and  an  advocate  of  a 
strict   construction   of   the   Constitution. 

"Nathaniel  (Norman)  B.  Judd  of  Chicago  was  an  active 
and  influential  politician  of  Illinois,  and  for  many  years 
a  leading  member  of  the  legislature  of  that  state.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Republican  National  Committee, 
and  probably  did  moi'e  than  any  other  individual  to  bring 
forward  and  secure  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  for 
whom  he  had  high  regard  and  friendship,  which  was 
fully  reciprocated.  The  President  informed  me  that 
he  had,  personally  a  stronger  desire  that  Judd  should 
be  associated  with  him  in  the  administration  than  any 
one  else  but  he  was  from  Illinois,  and  there  were  political 
and  other  circumstances  which   intervened.   Instead  of  a 
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cabinet  appointment  therefore  he  received  the  Prussian 
mission  which  he  filled  during  Mr.  Lincoln's  Adminis- 
tration, but  he  was  recalled  soon  after  Mr.  Lincoln's 
death    on    representations    made    by    Mr.    Seward. 

"William  L.  Dayton  of  New  Jersey,  who  was  designated 
for  a  position  in  the  original  cast  of  the  Cabinet  was  ap- 
pointed minister  to  France.  He  had  been  the  successful 
competitor  with  Mr.  Lincoln  for  the  nomination  of  Vice 
President  in  1856,  and  was  held  in  especial  esteem  by 
him.  There  was,  however,  as  usual  a  strong  local  claim 
for  Pennsylvania,  without  any  distinguished  statesman 
in  whom  the  President  had  such  faith  and  confidence 
as  he  had  in  Mr.  Dayton,  but  the  pressure  from  without 
as  well  as  from  within  the  state  and  with  certain  com- 
plications of  his  friends  led  to  the  substitution  of  Mr. 
Cameron.  It  was  the  first  intention  of  the  President,  as 
I  have  understood,  after  this  substitution  to  have  con- 
ferred on  Mr.  Dayton  the  mission  to  St.  James;  but  Mr. 
Seward,  who  was  to  have  charge  of  foreign  afi"airs,  pre- 
ferred that  Mr.  Adams  should  have  the  English  appoint- 
ment and  Mr.  Dayton  therefore  received  the  mission 
to  France. 

"These  changes  in  the  original  programme  or  cast  of 
the  Cabinet,  did  not  affect  the  purpose  of  the  President 
to  have  in  his  council  an  equal  number  of  men  of  oppos- 
ing parties  in  the  past.  Caleb  Smith  a  Whig  and  Simon 
Cameron  a  democrat  took  the  place  of  Judd  a  democrat 
and  Dayton  a  Whig." 

Autograph  of  "Old  Abe" 

On  May  18,  1860  Abraham  Lincoln  was  nominated  for 
the  Presidency  by  the  Republican  National  Convention  in 
Chicago.  Immediately  thereafter  the  Presidential  candi- 
date was  besieged  with  well-wishers,  a  notification  com- 
mittee, photographers,  politicians,  congratulatory  tele- 
grams and  innumerable  letters.  Some  of  the  letters  re- 
quested Mr.  Lincoln's  autograph,  and  William  E.  Norris 
of  Pittsfield,  Illinois,  must  have  been  one  of  the  first  to 
make   such   a   request,  as  the  following   letter   indicates : 

Springfield    May  26,   1860 
Friend  William 

Mr.  Lincoln  has  been  so  occupied  with  men  who  have 
called  to  see  him,  that  I  couldn't  get  a  chance  at  him, 
since  the  receipt  of  your  letter  until  this  morning. 
I  enclose  you  his  autograph. 

Yours 

Jno.  G.  Nicolay 
Upon  receiving  the  letter,  Norris  wrote  on  the  bottom 


portion  of  the  original  sheet  the  following: 

Pittsfield  May  28th,  1860 
Uncle  Isaac 

Enclosed  you  will  find  the  autograph  of  "Old  Abe" 
as  promised  with  the  letter  of  Mr.  Nicolay  as  a  voucher 
for  its  genuineness.  Folks  are  all  well.  No  letters  have 
arrived  for  you  up  to  this  date. 

Yours 

Wm.   E.   Norris 
While   this   original    letter   has   been    presei-ved    in    the 
Foundation's    collection,    the    autograph    of    "Old    Abe" 
is  missing. 

"...  when  the  intelHgence  was  received 
of  the  surrender  of  the  Confederate  forces  .  .  ." 

In  the  early  1890s  John  E.  Remsburg  compiled  a  series 
of  reminiscences  of  the  prominent  men  of  the  Civil  War 
period  for  inclusion  in  his  book  Abraham  Lincoln:  Was 
He  a  Christian?  The  Truth  Seeker  Company,  New  York, 
1893.  The  compiler's  conclusion  was  negative. 

On  April  11th,  1891  Hugh  McCulloch,  who  had  served 
as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  Lincoln  and  Johnson 
(1865-69),  and  under  Arthur  (1884-85),  received  a  letter 
from  Remsburg  making  the  usual  inquiries  regarding 
the  religion  of  the  Sixteenth  President.  Although  Mc- 
Culloch did  not  reside  in  Fort  Wayne  at  this  time,  his 
letter  addressed  to  Remsburg  was  postmarked  in  this 
city  on  April  15th.  Due  to  our  lack  of  information  as  to 
the  contents  of  the  Remsburg  letter,  the  first  paragraph 
is  meaningless: 

"Yours  of  the  11th  inst  duly  came  to  hand.  I  can 
answer,  yes,  to  both  of  your  inquiries.  I  send  you  a  copy 
of  his  reply  and  am  pleased  that  it  is  so  complete 
and  satisfactory. 

"The  description  of  what  occurred,  at  the  executive 
mansion,  when  the  intelligence  was  received  of  the 
surrender  of  the  confederate  forces,  which  you  quote 
from  the  Western  Christian  Advocate  is  not  only  ab- 
solutely groundless,  but  absurd.  After   I  became   Sec- 


Hugh  McCulloch 
1808  -  1895 
American  lawyer  and  banker  born  in  Kennebunk,  Maine. 
Practiced  law  in  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana  (1833);  bank  of- 
ficial. Fort  Wayne  1835-63).  U.  S.  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  (1863-65);  U.  S.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
(1865-69)  and  again  (1884-85). 
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retary  of  the  Treasury  I  was  present  at  every  Cabinet 
meeting,  and  I  never  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  or  any  of  his 
ministers  upon  his  knees  or  in   tears. 

"We  were  not  especially  jubilant  over  Lee's  sur- 
render, for  this  we  had  been  prepared  for  some  days. 
The  time  for  our  great  rejoicing  was  a  little  earlier. 
After  Gen.  Sherman  had  commenced  his  celebrated 
march  to  the  sea,  and  long  and  weary  days  had  passed 
without  any  reliable  reports  from  him,  we  were  filled 
with  anxiety  and  apprehension.  It  was  when  the  news 
came  that  he  and  his  army  in  excellent  condition,  were 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Charleston,  that  our  joy  was 
irrepressible,  not  only  because  of  their  safety,  but 
because  it  was  an  assurance  that  the  days  of  the 
Confederacy  were  nearly  ended.  With  Grant  before 
Richmond,  in  command  of  Superior  forces,  and  Sher- 
man with  the  finest  army  in  the  world,  ready  to  move 
northward,  everybody  felt  that  the  war  must"  be  soon 
concluded,  and  that  the  Union  was  safe. 

"We  were,  of  course,  happy  when  Gen.  Lee  and  his 
severely  tried  soldiers,  laid  down  their  arms,  but  this, 
as  I  have  said,  was  not  unexpected.  It  was  when  our 
anxiety  in  regard  to  Sherman,  was  succeeded  by  hope- 
fulness and  confidence,  that  our  joy  became  exuber- 
ant, but  there  was  no  such  exhibition  of  it  as  has  been 
published   by  the   Advocate." 

"Very  Truly  Yours 
Mr.  N.  P.  Stockbridge  Hugh  McCulloch" 

As  the  theme  of  McCulloch's  April  15,  1891  letter 
did  not  dwell  upon  Mr.  Lincoln's  religion,  Remsburg  did 
not  incorporate  it  into  his  book.  Instead  he  selected 
from  the  Reminiscences  of  Lincoln,  pages  412-413,  Mc- 
Culloch's statement  regarding  Lincoln's  lack  of  regard 
for  creeds  and  dogmas,  but  the  compiler  did  record  the 
Secretary's  contention  that  "He  (Lincoln)  was  a  man 
of  strong  religious  convictions  ..." 

William  J.  Ferguson  Saw  Booth  Shoot  Lincoln 
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In  1930  the  Houghton  Mifllin  Company,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  published  one  thousand  copies  of  a  book 
titled  /  Saw  Booth  Shoot  Lincoln,  by  the  actor,  W.  J. 
Ferguson.  The  work  is  amply  illustrated,  and  the  nar- 
rative of  the  assassination  is  dramatically  reported  by 
the  one-time  Call  Boy. 

A  letter  written  by  Ferguson  from  New  York  on  June 
19,  1914,  addressed  to  Mr.  Edward  Freiberger,  has  found 
its  way  into  the  Foundation's  collection: 
Dear  Sir: 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  June  17th  asking  me  what 
my  position  was  at  Ford's  Theatre,  Washington,  D.C. 
on  the  night  of  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln, 
I  must  tell  you  that  it  is  a  subject  that  is  distressing 
to  me  to  recall;  however,  I  would  respectfully  state, 
that,  I  was  Call  Boy  of  that  theatre,  consequently,  the 
only  member  of  that  company  now  acting.  My  post  of 
duty  was  at  the  prompter's  Box,  opposite  and  in  full 
view    of   the    President's    Box.    I    saw    the    occurrence, 


rang  down  the  curtain  for  the  last  time. 

Sincerely  yours 
Wm.  J.  Ferguson 

"Boston"  Corbett 

About  ten  years  ago  the  director  of  the  Lincoln  Library- 
Museum  purchased  from  a  book  catalogue  a  manuscript 
account  of  Thomas  "Boston"  Corbett,  who  allegedly  shot 
John  Wilkes  Booth  on  April  26,  1865.  Writing  with  a 
pencil,  five  years  after  the  affair  (1870),  an  unknown 
Philadelphia  Sunday  World  correspondent  described  Cor- 
bett as  living  in  "a  little  old  forlorn-looking  house  at 
Camden,  New  Jersey"  and  proceeded  to  quote  his  con- 
versation and  to  describe  his  appearance.  Corbett  was 
one  of  the  mysterious  figures  of  the  Lincoln  assassination 
story,  and  his  ultimate  end  remains  to  this  day  a  mystery. 
The  correspondent's  penciled  notes  follow: 

Boston  Corbett  who  shot  Wilkes  Booth,  lives  in  a 
little  old  forlorn-looking  house  at  328  Pine  St.,  Camden 
N.J.,  where  he  has  been  visited  by  a  correspondent  of 
the  Philadelphia  Sunday  World.  "This  writer  describes 
Corbett  as  short  in  stature,  with  a  resolute  and  rather 
stern  face.  He  is  about  forty  years  old,  is  very  plain  in 
dress  and  his  principal  boast  appears  to  be  his  de- 
votion as  a  Methodist.  He  busily  plys  his  trade  as  a 
hatter.  He  lives  alone  in  his  little  house,  doing  his  own 
cooking  and  housekeeping,  and  seeing  nobody  but  mem- 
bers of  the  little  flock  of  Methodists,  which  meet  nightly 
at  his  house  and  of  which  he  is  the  head.  Heaped  to- 
gether in  a  corner  of  his  kitchen  are  half  a  dozen 
rough  benches  for  the  use  of  his  congregation.  He 
preaches  and  exhorts  himself  and  uses  a  Windsor  chair 
for  a  pulpit.  When  asked  if  the  name  "Boston"  was  not 
a  nickname  he  became  rather  angry,  and  his  eyes 
flashed,  and  holding  on  high  a  Testament  with  the 
name  "Boston  Corbett"  printed  on  it  in  black  ink  he 
said,  pointing  his  finger  at  the  name,  "Young  man, 
there  is  my  name;  the  only  one  I  shall  ever  own.  In 
Boston  I  was  converted;  there  met  my  Redeemer, 
and  Boston  is  the  only  name  I  wish  to  be  called  by." 
As  he  accompanied  his  visitor  to  the  gate  he  said, 
"On  that  eventful  morning  of  my  life,  as  I  shot  the 
assassin  crouched  like  a  savage  beast  in  the  recesses 
of  the  barn,  I  felt  that  I  was  doing  my  duty  to  my  God 
and  my  country.  To  this  day  I  feel  justified  in  my 
course.  Were  the  ghosts  of  twenty  assassins  to  rise 
against  me,  they  could  not  disturb  a  calm  Christian 
Spirit." 


From    the    Lincoln    National    Life   Foundation 

Thomas   "Boston"  Corbett 
This  fanatic  was  alleged  to  have  shot  Lincoln's  assassin. 
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The  Troublesome  Border  States: 
Tavo  Previously  Unpublished  Lincoln  Documents 


The  Lincoln  Library  and  Museum  is  proud  to  announce  the 
acquisition  of  two  previously  unpublished  endorsements  by 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Both  concern  Border  States,  and  together 
they  suggest  a  policy  pursued  by  the  Lincoln  administration 


in  the  first  year  of  the  Civil  War.  Both  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion were  written  on  the  same  day,  but  Lincoln  acted  on  them 
at  different  times. 
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VOTE    FOR    LINCOLN    AND    LIBERTY,  AGAINST    McCLELLAN    AND    SLAVERY. 
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FIGURE  1.  This  strongly  worded  piece  of  1864  campaign  literature  exaggerated  the  success  of  Northern 
armies  in  the  war  by  exaggerating  the  amount  of  "Territory  held  by  the  Rebels  when  they  fired  on 
SUMTER."  All  of  the  gray  and  black  areas  allegedly  belonged  to  the  Confederates  in  1861.  The  map 
serves  well  to  indicate  the  importance  of  the  larger  Border  States  and  documents  the  common 
assumption,  North  and  South,  that  the  Border  States  were  more  Southern  than  Northern  in  spirit. 
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The  Letters 

House  of  Rep. 
Jany  9.  1861.  [1862] 
To  the  President  of  the  U.  S. 
DrSir 
Maj  Wallen  of  the  U.  States  Army  has  seen  much  ser- 
vice. He  is  a  Southern  man,  by  birth  and  has  faithfully 
adhered  to  his  allegiance  amid  the  treason  of  his  Southern 
associates  of  the  army  &  I  hope  his  fidelity  may  be  reward- 
ed, by  honorable  promotion.  We  have  but  few  Southern 
Born  men  in  the  service. 

Very  resply  your  frined  [sic] 
C  A  Wickliff 
I  sincerely  wish  Major  Wallen  could  be  relieved  from  going 
to  New-Mexico — 

A.  Lincoln 

Jan.  20.  1862. 


House  of  Representatives. 
Washington  City  Jan'y  9th  1862. 
To  His  Excellency 
A.  Lincoln,  President  U.  S. 
Sir, 

Permit  us  to  recommend  to  you  for  appointment,  as  a 
Major  in  one  of  the  new  Regiments  of  the  Regular  Army, 
Major  Thomas  E  Noell  of  Missouri.  We  desire  to  say  in 
reference  to  Major  Noell,  that  he  is  a  gentleman  of  the 
highest  order  of  talent,  with  a  liberal  Education,  and  an  un- 
spotted character.  Before  the  commencement  of  our  present 
troubles,  Major  Noell,  was  engaged  in  the  successful  prac- 
tice of  the  law,  enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  Courts,  the 
Bar,  and  the  whole  community.  Early  in  September,  he  en- 
listed as  a  private  in  the  first  Volunteer  company,  raised  in 
South  East  Missouri,  was  made  a  first  Lieutenant,  and 
when  enough  Union  State  troops,  were  raised  for  a  Bat- 
talion, he  was  unanimously  chosen  by  the  officers  as  Major, 
in  which  capacity  he  has  served  ever  since.  He  has  been  in 
Camp  with  his  men  the  whole  time,  acquired  proficiency  in 
the  drill  and  by  his  energy  skill  and  courage,  has  protected 
seven  or  eight  counties,  from  the  lawless  depredations  of  the 
Secession  hordes,  of  the  Swamp  region.  We  feel  that 
Missouri  is  entitled  to  a  respectable  appointment,  in  the 
New  Regiments  of  the  Regular  Army,  and  in  Major  Noell  a 
Native  born  citizen  of  Missouri,  we  feel  that  we  should  be  so 
represented,  that  our  State  would  be  honored,  and  the  pub- 
lic service  greatly  promoted. 

We  confidently  hope  that  our  application  for  his  ap- 
pointment will  be  promptly  granted.— 

We  remain  Most  Respectfully 
Your  Ob't  Sev'ts 
James  S.  Rollins 
E.  H.  Norton 
Thos.  L.  Price 
R  Wilson 
Wm  A  Hall 
Jno  W  Noell 
J.  H.  Henderson 
I  have  a  personal  acquaintance  with  Major  Noel  [1]  and  am 
confident  that  if  he  should  receive  an  appointment  in  the 
army   he  will   not  only  serve  the  country  well  but  will 
distinguish  himself  in  the  service 

H.  R.  Gamble 
Gov.  of  Mo 

Washington 

Jan  27.  1862 
Respectfully  submitted  to  the  War  Department,  with  the  re- 
mark that,  while  I  know  not  if  there  be  a  vacant  Majority,  I 
shall  be  quite  willing  the  applicant  within  recommended 
shall  have  it,  especially  as  it  is  said  Missouri  has  had  no 
appointments  in  the  new  Regular  Army. 

A.  Lincoln 


Feb.  1,  1862. 

[Docketing  in  another  hand] 

Major  Thos  E.  Noell 

Missouri 
Major  U.  S.  A. 
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Recommended  by 

The  President 

Hon  F.  P.  Blair 

"  Jas.  S.  Rollins 

Gov  H.  R.  Gamble 


Lincoln  and  the  Border  States 


"I  think  to  lose  Kentucky  is  nearly  the  same  as  to  lose  the 
whole  game,"  wrote  President  Lincoln  to  Orville  Hickman 
Browning  on  September  22,  1861.  "Kentucky  gone,"  he  con- 
tinued, "we  can  not  hold  Missouri,  nor,  as  I  think,  Maryland. 
These  all  against  us,  and  the  job  on  our  hands  is  too  large  for 
us.  We  would  as  well  consent  to  separation  at  once,  including 
the  surrender  of  this  captiol." 

As  James  A.  Rawley  has  argued,  these  were  not  the 
sentimental  musings  of  a  son  of  the  Border.  There  were  hard 
population  and  geographical  facts  to  back  them  up.  The  white 
population  of  the  eleven  Confederate  states  was  5,451,000. 
Kentucky's  white  population  was  919,484;  Missouri's  was 
1,063,489;  and  Maryland  had  515,918  white  inhabitants.  The 
total  for  these  three  Border  States  alone  was  2,498,891,  or  just 
under  half  the  total  population  of  the  Confederacy.  Despite  a 
tremendous  population  differential  between  North  and  South 
(about  22  1/2  million  to  5  1/2  million  or  to  8  3/4  million  count- 
ing slaves),  the  South  held  on  for  four  years  and  came  close  to 
European  recognition,  stalemate,  and  independence.  With  the 
differential  at  20  million  to  10  1/4  million  (counting  slaves), 
the  results  might  have  been  very  different.  In  fact,  that  2:1 
ratio  is  reminiscent  of  the  old  saw  about  population  in 
America's  successful  revolution  of  1776,  in  which  a  third  of 
the  population,  estimated  to  be  actively  interested  in  the 
patriot  cause,  won  independence  for  the  whole  nation  from 
Britain. 

Geographically,  Kentucky  was  of  great  strategic  impor- 
tance. With  the  Ohio  River  as  a  northern  boundary,  the  Con- 
federacy would  have  had  a  "natural  military  frontier"  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Missouri  River.  A  Confederate  Missouri 
would  have  made  control  of  the  Mississippi  River,  a  key 
aspect  of  Northern  strategy,  much  more  difficult.  Kentucky's 
sentimental  influence  was  significant  as  well.  Missouri  had 
100,000  citizens  born  in  Kentucky;  Illinois  had  60,000 
(including  the  President  of  the  United  States);  Indiana  had 
68,000;  Ohio  had  15,000;  and  Iowa  had  13,000. 

Lincoln's  policies  towards  Kentucky  have  been  much 
studied  and  written  about.  He  followed  a  policy  of  appointing 
loyal  men  to  governmental  positions  in  Kentucky,  whether 
they  were  Republicans  or  not  and  whether  they  held  slaves  or 
not  (most  often  they  were  not  Republicans,  for  Kentucky's 
Republican  party  was  tiny  and  feeble).  For  a  brief  period,  he 
blinked  at  Kentucky's  announced  policy  of  neutrality  which 
was  surely  as  illegal  as  secession.  He  supplied  arms  to  Union 
men  in  Kentucky  secretly,  and  he  avoided  coercion  of  the  state 
until  the  Confederates  invaded  it,  thus  placing  the  onus  of 
firing  the  first  shot  in  Kentucky  on  the  Confederacy  rather 
than  the  Union.  This  gave  the  North  a  great  psychological 
advantage. 

As  Harry  J.  Carman  and  Reinhard  H.  Luthin  point  out  in 
Lincoln  and  the  Patronage  (New  York:  Columbia  University 
Press,  1943),  much  of  the  Lincoln  administration's  Kentucky 
patronage  involved  military  commissions.  They  argue  that  he 
took  care  to  fill  the  officerships  with  good  Union  men,  but  that 
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he  tried  to  fill  military  appointments  in  Kentucky  with  men 
who  had  some  connection  with  the  state,  that  is,  men  who 
were  Kentucky  residents  or  who  had  been  born  in  Kentucky. 
They  could  have  added  that  he  tried  to  cement  Kentucky  to  the 
Union  cause  by  making  military  appointments  recom- 
mended by  influential  Kentuckians. 

The  point  of  C.  A.  Wickliffe's  letter  of  recommendation  for 
Major  Wallen  was  that  Lincoln  must  appoint  Southern-born 
men  to  the  United  States  Army,  rather  than  that  Kentucky 
must  have  only  Southern-born  officers  operating  within  its 
borders.  By  1862,  then.  Border  State  policy  included  efforts  to 
tie  their  loyalties  to  the  Union,  not  by  leaving  them  alone,  but 
by  giving  their  region  appointments  in  the  United  States 
Army. 

Henry  D.  Wallen  was  not  apparently  a  Kentuckian,  how- 
ever. When  his  son  was  appointed  to  West  Point  in  1862,  he 
was  listed  as  a  Georgian.  Wallen  was  a  Regular  Army  cap- 
tain when  the  war  began  and  was  serving  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
In  the  autumn  of  1861,  he  was  promoted  to  Major  of  the 
Seventh  Infantry,  but  he  had  friends  in  high  places  and,  as 
soon  as  he  received  his  promotion,  these  friends  were  urging 
further  promotion  —  to  Inspector  General  or  Brigadier 
General.  President  Lincoln  wrote  a  memorandum  as  early  as 
December  4,  1861,  reminding  himself  that  Wallen  was  being 
pushed  for  higher  rank.  On  January  18, 1862,  Senator  John  J. 
Crittenden  of  Kentucky,  Senator  Henry  S.  Lane  of  Indiana, 
Senator  John  P.  Hale  of  Maine,  and  Senator  James  W. 
Nesmith  of  Oregon  called  on  President  Lincoln,  begging  him 
not  to  send  Major  Wallen  to  New  Mexico.  Lincoln  then  wrote  a 
strongly  worded  recommendation  to  Secretary  of  War  Stan- 
ton that  he  not  be  sent.  Two  days  later,  Lincoln  endorsed  Con- 
gressman Wickliffe's  request  on  Wallen's  behalf.  On  the  same 
day  that  the  Senators  called  on  Major  Wallen's  behalf,  Lin- 
coln ordered  "it  to  [be]  definitely  settled"  that  Henry  D.  Wal- 
len, Jr.,  presumably  the  Major's  son,  be  one  of  the  ten  at-large 
appointments  to  become  a  cadet  at  West  Point.  This  request 
was  obeyed,  and  young  Wallen  entered  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  that  year. 

Major  Wallen  did  not  fare  as  well.  He  served  for  two  years  in 
New  Mexico,  fighting  Indians  and  Confederate  sympathizers 
in  that  far-off  and  rather  inglorious  sideshow  to  the  great 
Civil  War.  Lincoln's  wishes  could  be  overridden.  But  the  ad- 
ministration's "Southern  strategy"  was  at  work.  Of  the  ten  at- 
large  appointments  to  West  Point,  four  came  from  slave 
states. 

Charles  A.  Wickliffe's  influence  with  the  administration 
would  fade.  Wickliffe  (he  cpelled  his  name  with  an  "e,"  but  he 
went  blind  late  in  his  life,  and  the  approach  of  this  condition 
may  account  for  the  bizarre  spelling  and  handwriting  in  his 
letter)  was  born  in  Kentucky  in  1788.  He  had  served  in  Con- 
gress practically  forty  years  before  Lincoln  received  his  rec- 
ommendation for  Major  Wallen.  He  had  been  a  Whig  and 
served  in  John  Tyler's  Cabinet.  During  the  Civil  War,  Wick- 
liffe, a  Union-loving  moderate,  became  a  leader  of  Unionist 
sentiment  in  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky.  Joshua  F.  Speed 
recommended  Wickliffe  in  May  of  1861,  as  a  safe  recipient  of 
the  arms  that  were  being  distributed  secretly  in  Kentucky  to 
Union  men.  In  the  first  year  of  the  war,  then,  he  was  grouped 
with  the  likes  of  the  Speed  family,  James  Harlan,  and  Garrett 
Davis  as  a  loyal  bulwark  in  a  shaky  and  doubtful  state. 

Loyalty  to  the  Union  "as  it  was"  was  as  far  as  Wickliffe's 
loyalty  extended,  however.  When  President  Lincoln  began  in 
the  spring  of  1862  to  urge  the  Border  States  to  adopt  a  plan  of 
emancipation  within  their  borders,  he  raised  constitutional 
objections.  By  1863,  he  was  so  alienated  from  the  measures  of 
the  Lincoln  administration  that  he  became  the  nominee  for 
Governor  of  Kentucky  on  the  Peace  Democratic  platform, 


which  decried  the  Federal  government's  usurpations  of 
Kentucky's  constitutional  liberties.  In  a  rare  letter  to  his  wife. 
President  Lincoln  commented  on  Wickliffe's  loss  of  the  elec- 
tion to  Unionist  Democrat  Thomas  Bramlette:  "Old  Mr.  Wick- 
liffe got  ugly,  as  you  know,  ran  for  Governor,  and  is  terribly 
beaten." 

Wickliffe's  career  is  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  Lincoln's  Border 
State  policies.  In  the  early  months  of  the  war,  the  President 
cooperated  with  even  Democrats  like  Wickliffe  as  long  as  they 
sought  to  keep  the  Union  together.  Once  Kentucky  was  safely 
in  the  Union  fold,  the  inertia  of  constitutional  boundaries  and 
legalities  kept  her  on  the  North's  side  despite  the  extreme 
unpopularity  of  emancipation  within  this  slave-holding  state. 
If  a  few  strong-willed  and  independent  old  men  like  Wickliffe 
refused  to  change  their  principles,  the  state  did  not  waver,  and 
Wickliffe  lost  in  a  landslide.  Had  the  Lincoln  administration 
followed  a  policy  of  tampering  with  slavery  from  the  start  of 
the  war,  Kentucky,  as  Holman  Hamilton  has  argued,  would 
doubtless  have  seceded  with  Virginia  and  the  rest  of  the  upper 
South. 

Two  of  the  new  appointments  to  the  Military  Academy 
hailed  from  Missouri,  and  the  administration  favored  candi- 
dates for  office  championed  by  men  from  this  Border  State  as 
well.  Reinhard  Luthin  and  Harry  Carman  argue  that  Mis- 
souri was  firmly  in  the  Union  bag  by  August  of  1861,  and  that 
Lincoln's  patronage  worries  in  that  state  thereafter  stemmed 
from  an  enormous  feud  between  conservative  politicians  of 
the  Edward  Bates,  Francis  P.  Blair,  and  Hamilton  R.  Gamble 
stripe  and  more  liberal  politicians  like  John  C.  Fremont  and 
B.  Gratz  Brown. 

The  Lincoln  administration,  as  much  by  accident  as  any- 
thing else,  was  firmly  the  captive  of  the  conservative  faction. 
Edward  Bates,  who  had  been  one  of  Lincoln's  rivals  for  the 
Presidential  nomination,  became  a  Cabinet  member,  as  did 
Lincoln's  other  major  rival  William  H.  Seward.  Hamilton  R. 
Gamble,  the  Governor  of  Missouri,  was  Bates's  brother-in- 
law.  Lincoln's  Postmaster  General  was  Montgomery  Blair, 
who  deserved  inclusion  in  the  first  Republican  President's 
Cabinet  because  of  his  important  contributions  to  the  found- 
ing of  the  party  and  because  the  Blair  family  in  general 
represented  the  interests  of  Democrats  who  became  Repub- 
licans. Francis  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  was  Montgomery's  brother. 
Through  his  Cabinet,  then,  Lincoln  had  close  ties  to  the  one 
faction  in  Missouri.  The  other  faction,  identified  for  a  time 
with  the  career  and  charisma  of  John  C.  Fremont,  represented 
a  riv£d  Republican  interest  in  the  Presidency  which  Lincoln 
never  succeeded  in  conciliating.  Indeed,  the  only  reason  Fre- 
mont had  a  command  in  Missouri  was  that  he  had  once  been 
thick  with  the  Blairs,  and  they  persuaded  Lincoln  to  appoint 
him.  Later,  Missouri  proved  to  be  too  small  for  the  ambitions 
of  both  Francis  Blair  and  Fremont,  and  the  two  became  bitter 
factional  rivals. 

Major  Thomas  E.  Noell's  name  came  before  Lincoln  with 
impeccable  faction£d  credentials.  Hamilton  R.  Gamble  and 
Francis  Blair  were  leaders  of  the  faction,  as  was  Congressman 
James  S.  Rollins.  More  important  than  Noell's  factional 
identification  at  this  juncture  in  the  war,  at  least  from  Presi- 
dent Lincoln's  point  of  view  as  opposed  to  that  of  the  politi- 
cians within  Missouri,  was  the  simple  fact  that  he  came  well 
recommended  by  a  Border  State  delegation.  This  seems  to 
have  been  persuasive,  for  on  April  1,  1862,  Thomas  E.  Noell 
became  a  captain  in  the  Nineteenth  Infantry,  United  States 
Army. 

Thomas  E.  Noell  was  being  recommended  for  promotion  by 
his  own  father,  John  Noell,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Mis- 
souri delegation  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  John  Noell 
died  in  Washington  in  1863,  before  his  term  ended.  In  1864,  his 
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FIGURE  2.  Francis  P.  Blair,  Jr. 

son  resigned  his  commission  and  ran  successfully  for  his 
father's  former  seat.  Thomas  Noell  won  reelection  and,  like 
his  father,  died  in  office. 

Doubtless  the  word  was  out  in  Washington  that  a  way  to 
gain  an  appointment  from  the  Lincoln  administration  was  to 
represent  a  slave-state  interest  that  could  perhaps  be  won  to 
the  Union  side.  Lincoln  noted  in  the  case  of  Noell  that  the 
appointment  was  of  special  merit  if  it  were  true  that  there  were 
no  Missouri  men  in  the  new  units  of  the  Regular  Army.  Major 
Wallen,  on  the  other  hand,  had  influential  friends  all  over  the 
Union,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  his  friends  followed  up 
their  pleas  for  saving  his  career  from  the  obscurity  of  the  New 
Mexico  theater  of  war  by  having  Kentuckian  Charles  Wick- 
liffe  urge  the  Major's  cause  on  the  ground  that  there  were  too 
few  Southern-born  men  in  the  Army. 

The  story  of  the  Border  States  always  serves  to  impress  us 
with  the  speed  with  which  political  events  in  the  Civil  War 
moved.  Although  it  is  fashionable  to  think  that  a  policy  of 
emancipation  was  arrived  at  at  a  snail's  pace,  the  view  from 
the  Border  suggest  quite  the  opposite.  One  must  keep  in  mind 
that  slavery  was  an  institution  over  two  centuries  old  in  a 
country  than  was  fifteen  years  short  of  one  century  old.  The 
United  States  was  no  nearer  abolishing  slavery  on  April  13, 
1861,  than  it  had  been  one,  two,  or  three  decades  before.  In  fact, 
the  chances  of  doing  away  with  the  peculiar  institution 
without  war  were  far  slimmer  in  1861  than  in  the  first  fifty 
years  after  the  American  Revolution.  As  Lincoln  figured  out 
and  said  repeatedly,  as  far  as  slavery  was  concerned  there 
had  been  no  progress,  only  decline,  from  the  conditions  of  the 
early  days  of  the  republic.  Recent  studies  of  the  economic 
health  of  the  slave  economy  indicate  that  it  was  thriving,  and 
its  racial  purpose  never  changed. 

To  look  at  the  Civil  War  through  a  Kentucky  prism  is  to  see 


events  fairly  hurtling  past.  If  the  Kentucky  legislature  had 
been  sitting  on  April  14,  when  Sumter  was  fired  upon,  she 
might  well  have  left  the  Union  with  the  other  four  Southern 
states  which  did  so  for  that  reason.  In  May,  Lincoln  was 
smuggling  guns  into  the  state  to  any  Democrat  who  seemed  to 
want  to  keep  Kentucky  out  of  the  Confederacy.  The  President 
ignored  the  state's  illegal  neutrality.  By  the  Fourth  of  July, 
Lincoln  attacked  neutrality  as  showing  "no  fidelity  to  the 
Constitution,"  but  he  sent  no  Union  troops  to  Kentucky.  Even 
after  Unionists  won  the  August  elections  for  a  new  state 
legislature,  Lincoln  kept  only  Kentucky  soldiers  in  Kentucky. 
When  John  C.  Fremont  issued  an  emancipation  order  in  Mis- 
souri on  August  30,  some  Kentucky  soldiers  threw  down  their 
guns  and  went  home.  Within  a  week,  the  Confederates 
stupidly  invaded  Kentucky.  The  legislature  then  abandoned 
neutredity  and  took  active  measiu-es  to  support  the  North. 

In  just  a  year  from  this  time,  Lincoln  would  identify  his 
administration  with  a  policy  of  emancipation.  And  he  wasted 
very  little  time  in  broaching  the  subject  to  the  slave-holding 
Border.  In  six  months  Lincoln  was  advising  the  Border  States 
to  get  rid  of  slavery;  he  sugared  the  pill  by  offering  compensa- 
tion. Kentucky  turned  the  offer  down,  and  it  was  Kentucky 
Congressmen  especially,  among  them  Charles  Wickliffe,  who 
raised  objections  to  the  plan  in  a  meeting  of  Border  State  Con- 
gressmen with  Lincoln  on  March  10,  1862. 

The  price  Lincoln  paid  was  unpopularity.  McClellan  took 
Kentucky  in  a  landshde  in  1864,  61,000  to  26,000,  and,  as  Hol- 
man  Hamilton  has  said,  in  spirit  Kentucky  then  joined  the 
Confederacy.  For  practical  military  reasons,  however,  Lin- 
coln's cautious  early  policy  of  giving  the  reluctant  Border  dis- 
proportionate attention  paid  off,  and  Missouri  and  Kentucky 
helped  more  than  they  hindered  the  effort  to  keep  the  nation 
from  falling  apart. 
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NEW  LIGHT  ON  THE  SEWARD-WELLES-LINCOLN  CONTROVERSY? 


Charles  Francis  Adams  delivered  a  eulogy  on  William  H. 
Seward  in  April,  1873,  about  six  months  after  Seward's  death. 
Isolated  from  day-to-day  political  developments  during  the 
Civil  War  by  his  residence  in  England  and  indebted  to  Secre- 
tary of  State  Seward  for  his  appointment  as  Ambassador  to 
England,  Adams  thought  that  Seward  had  been  the  master- 
mind of  the  Lincoln  administration.  His  eulogy  on  Seward 
made  that  point  clear.  It  also  rankled  Gideon  Welles. 

As  Secretary  of  the  Navy  during  the  Lincoln  administration, 
Welles  imdeniably  occupied  a  better  seat  to  observe  the  inner 


workings  of  the  Lincoln  administration.  He  had  never  liked 
Seward,  and  he  possessed  considerable  talents  as  a  polemical 
writer  and  delineator  of  acid  portraits.  Welles's  rebuttal  to 
Adams's  eulogy  appeared  in  a  book,  Lincoln  and  Seward,  pub- 
lished in  1874.  WeDes,  as  his  able  biographer  John  Nivenputit, 
"was  the  first  promoter  of  the  Lincoln  legend."  Seward's  stock 
went  down,  never  to  rise  above  Lincoln's  again. 

Welles's  book  struck  a  responsive  chord  in  George  B.  Lincoln, 
an  obscure  New  York  politician  who  had  been  Brooklyn's  post- 
master during  the  Civil  War.  After  reading  the  book,  he  wrote  a 
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long  letter  to  its  author.  The  Louis  A.  Warren  Lincoln  Library 
and  Museum  acquired  the  letter  this  year,  and  it  is  published 
here  for  the  first  time. 


April  25th  1874 


Rivervale    Bergin  Co    N.J. 
Hon  Gideon  Welles 
My  dear  Sir 

A  thoughtful  friend  recently  sent  me  a  copy  of  the  book  called 
"Lincoln  &  Seward".  Having  thanked  him  for  sending  it.  I  per- 
form now  the  pleasant  duty — of  thanking  you  for  writing  it — I 
read  these  articles  as  they  appeared  in  the  Galaxy  and  then 
promised  myself  to  write  &  thank  you  for  the  timely  service  you 
were  rendering  to  our  country  in  correcting  at  once  the  false  im- 
pression that  the  address  oi  Mr  Adams  was  giving  of  the  rela- 
tive status  in  public  affairs  of  Pres.  Lincoln  and  his  Sec  Mr 
Seward. 

Mr  Lincoln  was  my  personal  friend  long  before  he  came  to 
Washington  in  186L  I  think  I  remember  telling  you  once  of  the 
style  of  apartments  they  gave  Mr  Lincoln  at  the  Astor  House  in 
March  1860.  and  my  complaint  thereat — and  telling  the  office 
boys  there  that  the  time  would  come  when  they  would  not  offer 
him  such  a  room  as  No  77!— telling  them  that  he  was  to  be  the 
next  President  of  the  United  States — at  which  they  laughed 
immediately — asking  me  if  I  was  Crazyl  I  refer  to  this,  as  I 
recollect  the  remark  you  made  to  me  the  first  time  we  met  after 
the  inauguration  when  you  said— "The  Astor  House  people 
found  a  different  set  of  apartments  for  Mr  Lincoln  when  he 
came  on  this  time  from  those  they  gave  him  a  few  years  ago — 
did  they  not?" 

Pardon  me  if  I  devote  a  little  time  this  stormy  night  to  giving 
you  a  few  of  my  early  impressions  &  remnicences  of  my  good 
namesake.  Had  my  name  been  Smith  or  Jones  I  would  have 
known  but  little  of  Lincoln,  about  as  much  as  the  average  of 
Smith  &  Jones  family  did  previous  to  1860.  But  my  name  was 
Lincoln — and  my  business  interests  brought  me  in  continual 
contact  with  those  who  knew  my  namesake  well  and  regarded 
him  much — and  my  name  would  perpetually  suggest  some 
anacdote  or  fact  relating  to  Abraham  which  being  repeated — 
became  after  awhile  to  convince  me  that  if  the  reputation  of  a 
man  who  stood  so  strong  at  home  could  be  made  national — 
nothing  could  withstand  it  in  a  competing  political  canvas. 

In  these  articles  before  me  you  refer  to  the  presentation  of 
Mr  Lincolns  name  at  Phil  in  1856  for  the  place  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent— a  matter  that  few  remembered  in  1860. 

But  when  I  read  the  account  of  the  doings  of  that  convention 
I  said  to  myself — "That  one  hundred  &  ten  votes  if  properly 
utilised  will  defeat  Seward  and  nominate  Lincoln.["]  Within 
thirty  days  thereafter  I  stated  my  belief  to  my  intimate  per- 
sonal friends  among  whom  I  remember  my  then  brilliant 
young  friend  Theodore  Tilton.  For  the  two  years  and  more  that 
followed  I  lost  no  opportunity  when  among  those  active  in  pub- 
lic affairs  to  declare  my  belief  that  Lincoln  was  the  coming 
man — but  I  was  looked  upon  as  cracked]  at  least  upon  political 
subjects  and  then  in  the  autumn  of  1858  came  the  great  contro- 
versy between  Lincoln  &  Douglass — when  people  began  to 
open  their  eyes  a  little;  when  the  name  of  my  friend  was  men- 
tioned. The  next  winter  I  visited  Springfield  while  their  Legisla- 
ture was  in  session. 

I  enquired  who  were  Lincolns  partial  friends  and  influential 
withal.  I  was  told  that  Leonard  Swett  a  very  able  Lawyer  and  a 
member  of  the  Senate  was  perhaps  his  most  influential  politi- 
cal friend.  Ascertaining  that  there  was  to  be  a  reception  at  the 
house  of  the  Governor  (Bissell)  that  night  I  thought  that  my 
best  opportunity  perhaps  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Swett 
and  other  of  Lincolns  friends.  I  went  expecting  to  meet  Lincoln 
there  himself — but  he  did  not  come.  I  then  introduced  myself  to 
Mr  Swett  &  told  him  my  convictions  in  the  matter  of  Lincoln  as 
a  future  candidate  for  the  Presidency  and  there  gave  him  my 
reasons  therefor.  It  was  a  small  gathering — and  soon  I  found 
myself  surrounded  by  the  warm  friends  of  my  namesake  and 
then  &  there  I  proposed  to  them  a  plan  of  proceedure  which  if 
carried  out  by  his  friends  would  I  thought  result  in  giving  to  /// 
the  next  candidate. 

It  seemed  a  new  thought  to  these  gentlemen — for  all  they 
hoped  for  was  to  place  him  second  on  the  ticket  That  they 


thought  would  be  easy — but  to  head  the  ticket  was  a  new  idea. 
Seward  seemed  to  have  the  whole  field.  But  I  spoke  as  an  East- 
em  man  knowing  that  Seward  was  damaged  somewhat  by  the 
perpetual  howl  of  the  New  York  Herald  that  he  was  a  full 
fledged  abolitionist]  (which  name  he  never,  to  the  day  of  his 
death  truly  deserved)  while  on  the  other  hand  Mr  Lincoln  had 
not  been  in  Washington  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  Helper  Book 
matter  or  any  other  matter  requiring  defence.  One  hundred  & 
ten  had  declared  their  regard  for  him  at  Phil  and  the  Douglass 
controversy  had  given  Mr  Lincoln  a  national  reputation 
among  thoughtful  men. 

I  returned  to  New  York  by  way  of  Columbus  O.  and  the  City 
of  Washington — calling  upon  my  friends  at  the  Capital — I 
knew  but  few — but  among  them  were  Owen  Lovejoy  of  111  & 
John  F.  Potter  of  Wis.  To  these  I  declared  my  views— but  that 
anybody  but  myself  saw  the  thing  possible — did  not  appear.  I 
sought  Mr  Greeley  and  had  a  long  talk  with  him.  and  also  with 
Gov  Morgan — who  was  Sewards  warm  friend.  Gov  Morgan 
took  down  from  his  case  a  copy  of  the  doings  of  the  Phil  con- 
vention and  read  to  me  a  speech  made  there  by  some  western 
man — a  rough  subject — who  had  nominated  Mr  Lincoln  there. 
I  went  to  Parton  to  see  if  he  would  not  write  a  life  of  Lincoln — 
but  he  said  he  had  no  impulse  that  way — while  he  liked  the 
man — but  he  could  not  write  without  impulse!  Said  he  could 
write  the  life  of  Burr  whom  he  disliked  because  he  had  an 
impulse  to  do  so. 

Another  year  rolled  arround  when  I  again  found  myself  in  the 
west.  Carpenterin  his  'Six  Months  at  the  White  //ouse' tells  the 
story  of  my  finding  at  Naples  on  the  111.  River  an  old  man  by  the 
name  of  Pollard  Simmons  who  told  me  the  story  of  Lincoln  hav- 
ing lived  with  him  while  yet  a  young  man  and  working — 
among  other  things  at  Splitting  Rails!  When  Simmonds  told 
me  that  story  I  said  to  myself— I  would  not  take  the  vote  of  three 
small  states  for  that  fact. 

In  occasional  letters  to  the  New  York  Tribune  &  to  the  Press 
&  Tribune  of  Chicago  I  had  taken  occasion  to  say  kind  words 
for  Lincoln— hut  not  as  a  Presidential  candidate— and  when  I 
reached  Sandoval  in  Southern  111  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Press 
and  Tribune  giving  the  facts  of  my  interview  with  Mr  Sim- 
monds &  also  some  fact  concerning  Lincoln  which  Shelby  Cul- 
lom  (late  M.  C.  whom  few  will  remember)  gave  me  in  relation  to 
the  manner  of  his  (Lincolns)  studying  law.  These  facts  were 
taken  from  my  Chicago  letter  by  the  New  York  Tribune  and 
published  a  few  days  later  under  the  head  of  Personal  of 
Lincoln.  My  object  was  accomplished.  My  friend  was  now 
advertised  as  a  Rail  Splitter  and  the  use  made  of  that  political 
war  club  was  all  that  I  could  have  reasonably  asked.  I  think  it 
was  even  better  than  the  Hard  Cider  dodge. 

I  again  sought  Swett.  He  was  practicing  law  in  court  at 
Bloomington — before  Judge  David  Davis  I  again  went  over 
my  programe — and  when  he  had  heard  me  he  asked  me  to  wait 
until  the  court  adjourned  for  he  wanted  me  to  talk  to  Davis  as  I 
had  done  to  him.  This  I  did. 

I  kept  busy  as  best  I  could  up  to  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the 
convention  and  finally  wrote  the  leading  commxmication  in  the 
Press  &  Tribune  published  the  morning  the  convention  met 
from  my  place  of  business  in  New  York — claiming  as  a  New 
Yorker  that  Lincoln  would  make  a  better  run  than  Seward. 

Three  weeks  ago  I  met  in  Chicago  Mr  Swett.  He  took  me  by 
the  hand  and  said  Mr  Lincoln!  you  were  the  first  man  who  gave 
us  any  confidence  in  our  state  that  we  could  nominate  Lincoln. 
He  had  said  the  same  before  at  my  house  in  Brooklyn. 

Believing  that  I  had  something  to  do  in  giving  courage  to  Mr 
Lincolns  home  friends,  and  having  furnished  the  Rail  Splitting 
club  for  the  party  I  thought  you  might  be  interested  sufficiently 
in  my  story  to  read  it. 

Two  little  incidents  I  will  relate  which  may,  under  the  circum- 
stances interest  you.  Early  in  January  1861  I  visited  my  friend 
at  Springfield.  Spending  an  evening  at  his  house  by  invita- 
tion— in  the  course  of  conversation  the  President  remarked  that 
he  had  tendered  to  Mr  Bates  a  seat  in  his  Cabinet  and  asked 
me  what  I  thought  of  it  I  told  him  that  I  thought  it  a  proper 
appointment  in  all  respects — and  especially  a  compliment  to  a 
class  with  whom  Mr  Bates  had  acted  politically  and  who  had 
come  in  with  us.  I  then  said  Mr  President!  Pardon  me  if  I  tell 
you  what  else  I  would  do — and  then  I  said  "were  I  in  your  place 
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FIGURE  3.  Carl  Schurz. 


I  would  say  to  Mr  Seward  Sir! — what  have  I  at  command  that 
you  will  accept?  You  can  be  my  Secretary  of  State  or  if  you  pre- 
fer— the  court  of  S^  James  is  at  your  service['"] — At  this  Mrs  Lin- 
coln rallied  with  "Never!  Never!  Seward  in  the  Cabinet!  Never! 
If  things  should  go  on  all  right — the  credit  would  go  to  Seward 
— if  they  went  wrong — the  blame  would  fall  upon  my  husband. 
Seward  in  the  Cabinet!  Neverl"  I  then  stated  to  Madam  that  she 
had  not  waited  to  hear  the  remainder  of  what  I  had  to  say — 
which  was  this  "That  will  be  your  part  I  hope  Mr  Seward  will 
have  the  sense  of  propriety  and  delicacy  to  say  in  reply"  -  "Sir!  I 
am  a  Senator  and  just  now  I  desire  nothing  more."  "I  do  not  de- 
sire to  see  Mr  Seward  in  the  Cabinet"  Mr.  Lincoln  performed 
his  part — but  the  sense  of  delicacy,  &  as  it  seemed  then  to  me 
propriety  was  lacking  upon  the  other  side. 

I  may  be  ungenerous,  but  I  can  never  divest  my  mind  of  the 
impression  that  had  the  result  of  the  war  been  the  reverse  of 
what  it  was— there  would  been  few  tears  to  be  shed  by  Some- 
body\ 

One  other  story  &  I  will  worry  you  no  farther.  In  the  early 
part  of  1867  I  was  in  Wisconsin,  and  spent  a  day  at  East  Troy 
with  Hon  John  F.  Potter.  He  then  related  to  me  what  occurred 
at  the  rooms  of  the  Sec  of  State  in  the  early  partof  i867.  Schultz 
name  had  been  mentioned  as  a  candidate  for  a  mission  abroad 
and  one  afternoon  (Says  Potter)  "Doolittle  &  myself  called  upon 
the  President  to  advance  Mr  Schultz  interests. 

The  President  said  "Yes.  I  am  in  favor  of  giving  Mr  Schultz  a 
foreign  appointment — but  the  Secretary  opposes  it."  and 
begged  of  them  to  call  upon  the  Secretary  in  relation  to  it.  This 
seemed  strange  said  Potter — for  as  between  Lincoln  &  Seward 
at  Chicago — Schultz  was  a  Seward  man.  So  they  called  upon 
Mr  Seward  and  stated  their  business.  Mr  S.  answered  that  he 


was  utterly  opposed  to  sending  men  abroad  who  were  exiles 
and  whose  opinions  were  obnoxious  to  those  to  whom  they  were 
acredited — and  therefore  was  opposed  to  the  appointment  of 
Mr  S.  Potter  then  said  to  the  Sec  " — I  thought  we  sent  men 
abroad  to  represent  our  views — not  theirsl"  After  exhausting 
all  argument  with  the  Sec  to  no  avail— they  arose  to  depart— 
Saying  as  they  went  that  Mr  Schultz  would  be  disappointed  at 
not  having  his  cooperation  in  the  matter.  At  this  the  Sec.  rose  in 
great  rage — swinging  his  arms  and  rushing  across  the  room 
exclaiming  "dissappointed!  disappointed!  talk  to  me  about  dis- 
appointment! look  at  Mel  simply  a  clerk  of  the  President\\"] 

You  may  have  heard  Sec  Stanton  tell  this  story  of  the  Span- 
ish Minister  who  called  upon  him  one  day  and  declared  himself 
thus  "Stantonl  you  have  the  funniest  country  here  of  all  the 
earth— you  have  no  government — but  you  move  along — all  the 
same — just  as  though  you  had[.]  Stanton!  there  are  three  things 
which  God  almighty  seems  to  take  special  care  of  viz  Drunk- 
ards\  Little  children  and  the  United  States  of  Americal[''] 

That  "special  care"  it  seems  to  me  was  our  national  salva- 
tion. 

Sincerely  thanking  you  for  your  timely  labor  to  protect  the 
reputation  and  precious  memory  of  our  mutual  friend 

Believe  me 
with  great  respect 
Your  friend 
Geo.  B.  Lincoln 


How  reliable  a  witness  was  George  B.  Lincoln?  Can  we  really 
believe  a  man  who  claimed,  fourteen  years  after  the  fact,  to 
have  originated  the  famous  "rail-splitter"  image?  If  George 
Lincoln  was  shrfewd  enough  to  realize  in  1856  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  could  take  the  Republican  nomination  from  Seward,  he 
was  more  politically  astute  than  most  of  the  politicians  in 
America — moreso  even  than  Abraham  Lincoln  himself.  Did 
George  Lincoln  really  ask  James  Parton  to  write  a  campaign 
biography  in  the  winter  of  1858-1859,  months  before  the  idea  oc- 
curred to  Abraham  Lincoln's  political  intimates  in  Illinois?  Did 
Abraham  Lincoln,  as  President-elect,  really  invite  the  would-be 
Brooklyn  postmaster  to  Springfield  and  discuss  Cabinet  ap- 
pointments in  his  presence?  Would  Mrs.  Lincoln,  whose  knowl- 
edge of  the  intentions  of  her  husband's  administration  never 
appeared  very  strong,  have  been  present  at  such  a  discussion? 
Could  a  small-time  politician  who  could  not  recall  Carl  Schurz's 
name  accurately  have  possibly  known  the  things  he  claimed  to 
know?  In  short,  was  George  B.  Lincoln  a  blowhard  or  a  knowl- 
edgeable insider? 

We  can  never  know  the  answer  for  certain,  but  there  is  some 
good  evidence  that  George  B.  Lincoln  was  not  a  thoroughly  re- 
liable witness.  The  Illinois  State  Historical  Library,  for  exam- 
ple, owns  a  letter  from  the  Brooklyn  politician  to  Francis  B. 
Carpenter  which  is  an  admission  of  error  in  telling  a  story 
about  President  Lincoln.  Carpenter,  who  had  spent  six  months 
in  the  White  House  painting  a  canvas  which  celebrated  the  is- 
suance of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  capitalized  on  his 
experiences  after  the  President's  assassination  by  publishing 
reminiscences  in  various  periodicals.  Some  of  these  were  Car- 
penter's own  recollections,  but  others  he  gleaned  from  other 
associates  of  the  President — including  the  Brooklyn  postmas- 
ter. On  December  19, 1867,  George  B.  Lincoln  told  Carpenter:  "I 
notice  in  the  papers  a  card  from  Ex  Governor  Seymour  of  New 
York  denying  the  truthfulness  of  the  alleged  interview  between 
the  late  President  Lincoln  &  himself— as  reported  in  your  remi- 
niscences of  Mr.  Lincoln  as  published  in  the  Independent  of  the 
12th  inst.  Having  stated  this  story  to  you — as  it  was  given  to 
me — falsely  as  it  now  appears  I  take  the  earliest  moment  to  ex- 
press my  regret  that  I  should  have  been  the  means  of  furnish- 
ing an  item  untrue  in  itself  and  offensive  to  all  concerned."  He 
went  on  to  explain  that  he  had  been  fooled  by  the  wealth  of  de- 
tails supplied  by  his  informant. 

To  his  credit,  George  B.  Lincoln  did  apologize  to  Carpenter 
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and  allowed  him  to  use  his  letter  as  an  explanation  of  the  error. 
Moreover,  this  incident  is  not  enough  to  cause  historians  to  dis- 
miss all  of  George  Lincoln's  assertions  of  contacts  with  the 
President.  In  Carpenter's  book,  Six  Months  at  the  White  House, 
published  a  year  before  the  article  with  the  Seymour  story,  the 
Pollard  Simmons  anecdote  appeared.  In  addition  to  the  rail- 
splitting  incident,  George  Lincoln  had  also  repeated  Sim- 
mons's  story  that  Abraham  Lincoln  had  refused  a  surveying 
job  offered  him  by  a  Democratic  appointee  as  surveyor.  The  fu- 
ture President  was  reputed  to  have  said,  "...  I  never  have  been 
under  obligation  to  a  Democratic  administration,  and  I  never 
intend  to  be  so  long  as  I  can  get  my  living  another  way."  Car- 
penter asked  the  President  whether  the  story  were  true,  and  he 
replied:  "It  is  correct  about  our  working  together;  but  the  old 
man  must  have  stretched  the  facts  somewhat  about  the  survey 
of  the  county.  I  think  I  should  have  been  very  glad  of  the  job  at 
that  time,  no  matter  what  administration  was  in  power."  Once 
again,  George  B.  Lincoln  was  partly  in  error — but  only  partly. 
He  seems  to  have  been  consistently  guilty  of  repeating  stories 
about  Abraham  Lincoln  without  checking  his  sources,  but  he 
may  well  have  repeated  accurately  what  he  heard. 

Without  doubt,  George  B.  Lincoln  did  have  some  contact  with 
his  more  famous  namesake.  He  had  opportunities  to  visit  Illi- 
nois as  the  representative  of  a  New  York  dry  goods  firm.  Car- 
penter himself  saw  George  Lincoln  in  the  President's  office  on 
the  Sunday  before  Lincoln's  reinauguration  in  1865.  And  sev- 
eral letters  in  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Papers  at  the  Library  of 
Congress  prove  that  George  B.  Lincoln  had  occasional  contacts 
with  the  President. 

George  Lincoln  wrote  his  first  letter  to  Abraham  Lincoln  on 
May  19,  1860,  just  after  the  Republican  nominating  conven- 
tion. He  congratulated  the  Republican  nominee  and  chatted  for 
a  while  about  their  common  surname.  An  old  Whig  himself,  the 
less  famous  Lincoln  noted,  "I  have  never  known  a  Lincoln  who 
was  a  Loco  Focol  Not  one — all  have  been  Whigs  to  a  man."  In 
1860,  he  claimed  to  have  declared  his  faith  in  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's ability  to  gain  the  Republican  nomination  "East  and 
West  for  near  two  years" — not,  it  should  be  noted,  since  1856. 
He  feared  that  Hannibal  Hamlin  "will  not  greatly  improve  the 
ticket  anywhere  that  we  need  help — but  it  does  not  drag — we 
are  safe."  He  closed  the  letter  by  saying,  characteristically,  "I 
am  about  sending  to  Father  Simmonds  at  Havana  for  a  couple 
of  those  'Rails '!" 

On  September  22,  1860,  George  Lincoln  wrote  the  nominee 
again,  mentioning  "our  mutual  friend  [Shelby]  Cullom,"  from 
whom  the  Brooklyn  travelling  salesman  had  obtained  "some 
time  ago  a  profile  likeness  of  yourself — for  which  you  kindly  sat 
to  gratify  an  enthusiastic  young  republican— (an  ex  democrat) 
who  desired  to  issue  from  it  a  campaign  medal."  George  Lin- 
coln sent  by  "your  worthy  neighbor  Mr.  Alvey,"  who  was  re- 
turning to  Springfield,  some  presents  to  Abraham  Lincoln's 
children:  "a  few  specimens  of  the  Medals — which  are  here  con- 
sidered the  best  which  have  been  issued."  "Please  present  them 
as  complimentary  from  William  Legget  Bramhall  and  our  two 
sons— lads— who  are  'Lincolns  too,' "  he  wrote  jovially.  He  also 
sent  photographs  to  the  boys  and  to  Mrs.  Lincoln.  He  concluded 
the  letter  with  observations  on  the  political  scene  in  New  York. 
Central  New  York  state  was  safe,  the  Know-Nothing  vote  was 
safe,  the  disappointment  over  Seward's  loss  of  the  nomination 
was  largely  abated,  and  the  old  Southern  Whigs  with  whom  he 
did  business  thought  the  Union  would  be  safe  in  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's hands. 

After  the  election  George  B.  Lincoln  sent  the  usual  recom- 
mendations for  office  and  letters  of  introduction  for  business- 
men seeking  favors.  President  Lincoln  was  still  seeing  corre- 
spondence from  George  Lincoln  in  1864.  Like  almost  all 
politicians  in  New  York,  the  Brooklyn  postmaster  became 
embroiled  in  the  patronage  controversies  surrounding  the  New 
York  Custom   House.  The  Lincoln  administration's  Indian 


Commissioner,  William  P.  Dole,  visited  New  York  early  in  1864 
to  investigate  the  controversy.  After  his  return,  George  Lin- 
coln wrote  to  inform  him  of  strong  sentiment  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  Simeon  Draper  as  Collector.  He  said  that  Hiram 
Barney,  the  incumbent,  was  very  unpopular.  Though  he  made 
clear  his  own  opposition  to  the  interests  of  Salmon  P.  Chase, 
he  did  not  stress  Barney's  alleged  pro-Chase  affinities  as  an 
objection  to  his  continuance  in  office.  He  argued,  rather,  that 
Barney  was  very  unpopular  with  merchants  and  that  mercan- 
tile people  did  not  want  a  lawyer  as  the  Collector.  Lincoln  also 
mentioned  in  the  letter  the  fact  that  he  kept  a  bust  of  the  Presi- 
dent draped  in  a  flag  in  his  home  in  Brooklyn. 

George  B.  Lincoln  was  a  windy  old  bore.  Of  that  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  His  letter  to  Welles  covered  seven  and  one-half  pages 
of  paper.  His  affection  for  President  Lincoln — which  grew  out 
of  the  coincidence  of  shared  surnames — was  genuine,  however. 
He  did  have  some  close  contacts  with  the  Lincoln  administra- 
tion. Though  he  tended  to  be  somewhat  uncritical  in  repeating 
stories  he  heard  about  the  President,  George  B.  Lincoln  might 
have  known  what  he  was  talking  about.  From  all  evidence 
political  bias  did  not  account  for  his  wiUingness  to  think  the 
worst  of  Seward.  After  all,  the  opposition  to  Hiram  Barney  was 
led  by  the  Seward-Weed  wing  of  the  Republican  party  in  New 
York,  and  he  had  clearly  been  with  Seward's  men  in  that  fight. 
George  B.  Lincoln's  anecdotes  may  be  questionable,  but  they 
certainly  appear  worthy  of  further  investigation. 
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FIGURE  4.  As  late  as  1863,  Seward  still  had  a  reputa- 
tion as  the  strong  man  in  the  administration. 
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To  the  Editor: 

I  found  George  E.  Reedy 's  review  of  Paul  F. 
Boiler  Jr.'s  *' Presidential  Campaigns"  (July  15)  in- 
teresting but  somewhat  disconcerting.  It  is  unclear 
whether  Mr.  Boiler  or  Mr,  Reedy  know  who  was  in 
Lincoln's  Cabinet.  But  for  the  record,  Simon  (not 
Silas)  Cameron  was  Lincoln's  Secretary  of  War, 
and  not  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  Mr,  Reedy  (or 
Mr,  Boiler)  thinks,  Lincoln's  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  was  Salmon  Portland  Chase, 

Paul  ri^NKEyvi/iN 


Binghamton,  N,  Y, 
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1.     Gooara.!  Scoot  taking  leave  of  tlie  Presldenl;  and  Oabiaat 
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Repro4-.aoed  in  -jLi^i  ^.^^i  ' «  %^^u^xui.t  cJLbO  Cufiiii'ts  Life  of  Linoola,   pp.  :d71 


3.     Lincoln  tOid  His  Cabinet  ^^aa  ii'Sj:*eral  Scott 
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5*     The  Seoret&ry  of  l/ar  Advocating  an  important  Measure 


V/iiipple's  Story-Life  of  Lincoln,   pp,471 
6.     Lincoln's  War«tim«  Cabinet 


Writ^ib'a  hcaaAtXo  Lift  of  Abraham  tixuolOi     pp>  ^'32 
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Vice  Presidents 

Hannibal  Hamlin  (1861-65) 
Andrew  Johnson  (1865) 

Secretary  of  State 

William  H.  Seward  (1861-65) 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Salmon  P.  Chase  (1861-64) 
William  P.  Fessenden  (1864-65) 
Hugh  McCulloch  (1865) 

Secretary  of  War 

Simon  Cameron  (1861-62) 
Edwin  M.  Stanton  (1862-65) 

Attorney  General 

Edward  Bates  (1861-64) 
James  Speed  (1864-65) 

Postmaster  General 

Montgomery  Blair  (1861-64) 
William  Dennison  (1864-65) 

Secretary  of  the  Navy 

Gideon  Welles  (1861-65) 

Secretary  of  the  Interior 

Caleb  B.  Smith  (1861-63) 
John  P.  Usher (1863-65) 


Chief  Justice 

Salmon  Portland  Chase  (1864-73) 


